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ESSEX. 

cJf^'^     f^  I  S  county  received  Its  name  from 
^  %^  its  fituation,  to   diftinguiih  it   from 

^       T      ^  the   country  inhabited   by  the  Weft 
\^  ^J  and  South   Saxons.     They  called  It 

"%<^^''  Eaft  Deaxa,  and  Eaft  Dexfcire, 
which  were  changed  by  the  Normans  into  ExiTefa. 
This  county,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  was  in- 
habited by  the  Trinobantes,  whom  Csefar  repre- 
fcnts  as  the  mod  warlike  people  in  the  iiland. 
Cunobeline,  who  was  their  governor  foon  after 
Caefar's  invafion,  was  the  firit  who  flamped  the 
Britiih  coin  after  the  Roman  manner. 

Of  all  the  counties  in  England,  there  is  none 
where  antiquaries  have  taken  more  pains  to  trace 
out  the  Roman  ways,  but  they  feldom  agree  in 
their  accounts.  Maiden  and  Colchefter  were  cer- 
tainly Roman  towns  ;  but  authors  are  not  agreed 
upon  the  military  way  that  lead  to  them  from  Lon- 
A  2  don. 
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don.  The  Roman  name  of  Maiden  is  Camulo- 
dunum,  which  was  a  celebrated  Roman  colony  i, 
Colchefter  had  the  name  of  Colonia  ;  Layton  was 
the  ancient  Durolitum  ;  and  Dunmow,  according 
to  Horfley,  was  the  villa  Fauftini  of  the  Romans. 

This  is  a  large  and  populous  county,  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Thames,  which  feparatcs 
it  from  Kent,  on  the  weft  by  Hertfordfhire  and 
Micldlefex  ;  on  the  north  by  Cambridgefliire  and 
Suffolk;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  German  ocean. 
It  is  forty-feven  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft, 
forty- three  from  north  to  fouth,  and  150  in  cir- 
cumference ;  Chelmsford,  which  is  nearly  in  the 
jniddle  of  the  county,  is  fituated  twenty-eight 
miles  north-eaft  of  London. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  generally  efteemed  un- 
healthy, efpecially  toftrangers  ;  yet  in  great  part 
of  the  wcftern  and  northern  divifions,  it  is  as 
good  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  ifland.  Indeed 
many  parts  of  it,  particularly  the  hundreds  of 
Rochford  and  Dengy,  border  upon  the  fea  and  the 
1'hames,  and  have  a  rotten,  oozy  foil  ;  the  coun- 
try is  likewife  full  of  fens  and  marfhes,  which 
producing  noifome  and  pernicious  vapours,  fub- 
je61:  the  inhabitants  to  agues  that  are  very  hard  to 
cure,  and  thofe  other  diforders  that  arife  from  a 
moift  and  putrid  atmofphere. 

It  is  faid  that  the  farmers,  in  the  marftiy  parts 
of  this  countv,  drive  a  kind  of  trade  in  wives,  by 
going  into  the  infand  parts  to  marry,  and  then 
bringing  them  home  into  the  fens,  where  the  change 
of  air  fpeedily  puts  a  period  to  their  lives  :  nay,  it  is 
even  faid,  that  fome  have  boafted  of  their  having, 
by  this  means,  obtained  half  a  fcore  wives,  with 
their  fortunes ;  but  this  we  hope  is  far  from  being 
true  ;  for  as  the  author  of  a  modern  work,  inti- 
tled,  England  illuftrated,  very  juftly  obferves,  up- 
.on  this  occafion,  ^'  that  he  vr'ho  marries  a  wife 

"  with 
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^'  with  a  view  to  deftroy  her,  by  carrying  her  into 
*'  a  ten,  and  the  hope  of  enriching  himfelf  by 
*'  fucceflive  fortunes,  is  not  lefs  a  murderer  and  a 
"  robber,  than  he  who  deliberately  cuts  a  throat, 
<'  that  he  may  plunder  a  houfe  ;  he  is  indeed  guil- 
*'  ty  of  more  complicated  villainy,  as  he  perpe- 
"  trates  it  under  the  mafk  of  afFection  ;  and  as  it 
*'  can  fucceed  only  againft  thofe  who  are  fuppofed 
1'  to  have  an  affedlion  for  him,  and  whom  he  is 
"  under  the  mofl  tender,  and  the  moll:  folemii 
''  obligations  to  cherifh  and  protecS^.'^ 

It  is  commonly  oblerved  of  this  county,  that 
the  foil  is  generally  the  beft,  where  the  air  is 
worft ;  for  the  fenny  hundreds,  bordering  on  the 
fea  and  the  Thames,  abound  with  rich  paftures, 
and  corn  land  ;  but  in  many  of  the  inland  parts, 
the  foil  is  chiefly  gravel  and  fand  ;  ho"wever,  it  con- 
fiils  in  other  places  of  clay  and  loam,  which  pro- 
duce e;tcellent  corn,  and  good  paftures  ;  fo  ilmt 
in  general  EfTex  may  be  called  a  rich  plentiful 
county.  Provifions  are  almoft  always  to  be  hr.d 
here  in  profufion,  and  there  are  great  plenty  of 
fat  oxen  and  fheep,  brought  up  to  London  out  of 
the  marfhes,  belides  great  quantities  of  corn,  fent 
thither  both  by  water  and  land  carriage.  There  are 
here  a  great  number  of  dairies,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants are  remarkable  for  their  fattening  of  calves^ 
whofe  flefli  is  in  great  efteem  in  London.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  marihes  feed  a  multitude  of  excel- 
lent horfes. 

The  north-eaft  part  of  the  county  is  remarkable 
for  producing  excellent  fafFron,  a  drug  of  great 
ufe  in  medicine  ;  and  in  fome  of  thefe  parts,  the 
foil  is  fo  rich,  that  after  three  crops  of  faffron,  we 
are  told  it  will  yield  good  barley  for  twenty  years 
together,  without  dunging,  and  other  parts  of 
EfTex  yield  plenty  of  hops.  The  principal  ma- 
nure ufcd  in  fome  part  of  this  county  is  chalky 
A  3  which 
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which  they  mix  with   turf  frefh   ^Vi^-i  and  farm- 
yard dung. 

The  rivers  in  this  county  are  very  numerous  ; 
for  befides  the  Thames,  which  wafties  its  fouthern 
borders,  there  are  the  Stour,  the  Lea,  the  Stort, 
the  Coin,  the  Chelmar,  and  the  Black  Water. 
The  Stour,  which  rifes  in  the  north-weft  part  of 
EiTex,  runs  fouth-eaft,  and  fcparating  this  coun- 
ty from  Suffolk,  falls  into  the  German  ocean  at 
Harwich.  The  Lea  rifes  in  the  north-weft  part  of  the 
county,  and  running  almoft  directly  fouth,  fepa- 
jates  Effex  from  the  counties  of  Hertford  and  Mid- 
dlefex,  and  falls  into  the  Thames  at  Biackwall. 
The  Coin  alfo  rifes  in  the  north  weft  part  of  Ef- 
fex, and  running  fouth-eaft  to  Halfted,  runs  par- 
Tallel  to  the  Stour,  and  paiTes  by  Colchefter,  where 
fovming  an  angle,  it  takes  its  courfe  fouth-fouth- 
eaft,  and  fails  into  the  German  ocean.  The 
Chelmar  likewife  rifes  in  the  north-v/eft  part  of 
Effex,  and  paffes  to  Chelmsford,  where  it  forms 
an  angle,-  and  running  directly  eaft,  receives  the 
Blackv/ater,  and  falls  into  the  German  ocean  near 
Maiden.  The  Blackvvater  rifes  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  the  fource  of  the  river  Chelmar, 
and  running  nearly  parallel  to  it,  paffes  by  Brain- 
try,  and  falls  into  the  Chelmar  at  Ivlalden. 

The  fea  and  rivers  yield  the  inhabitants  plenty 
of  fifh  oi  all  forts,  as  foals,  plaice,  flounders,  pike, 
perch,  maids,  lobfters,  eels,  and  great  quantities 
of  fine  oyfters,  of  v/hich  thofe  of  Colchefter  fent 
to  London  in  barrels  are  in  the  greateft  requeft, 
Walifleet  oyfters  \n^xq  once  in  high  efteem,  but 
they  have  not  of  late  been  brought  to  London  in 
fuch  plenty  as  formerly.  This  county  alfo  abounds 
with  wild  fovv'l ;  and  the  inhabitants  have  decoys 
for  ducks,  which,  in  the  winter  feafon,  are  of 
great  advantage  to  the  owners. 

There 
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There  are  feveral  mineral  waters  in  this  county, 
of  which  one  is  at  Upminfter,  eight  miles  eaft  of 
Barking.     The  water  is  bitter,  and  it  will  curdle 
with  oil  of  tartar,  but  more  ftrongly  with  fpirit 
of  hartfhorn,  and  will  not  lather  with  foap.     A 
folution  of  allum,  caufes  it  to  let  fall  a  large  gru- 
mous    fediment,    and    the    folution  of    copperas 
changes  it  to  a  dark  dun  colour.     Jt  appears  tobe  . 
a  fulphureous  water,  of  a  confiderable  ftrength, 
and  a  gallon  will  yield  332  grains   of  fediment, . 
which  is  of  a  naufeous  bitter  tafte.     It  is  chiefly 
a  calcarious  nitre,  mixed  with  a  little  natron  and 
fea-falt.     The  water   is   purgative   and  diuretic, 
abforbs   acidities,    flrengthens   the  ftomach,    and 
checks  vomiting. 

Whitham  water,  when  frefh,  is  perfeftly  clear, 
and  has  a  very  flrong  chalybeate  fmell  and  tafle. 
It  has  a  remarkable  frefhnefs  when  juft  taken  from 
the  fpring,  which  renders  it  agreeable  to  the  tafte- 
and  ftomach  ;  but  after  it  has  flood  a  while,  it 
lofes  that  quality,  and  depofits  a  brownifh  fedi- 
ment. A  gallon,  by  evaporation,  will  yield  thirty 
grains  of  fediment,  which  will  grow  damp  in  a 
moift  air.  However,  this  water  is  of  no  ufe  un- 
lefs  it  be  drank  immediately  at  the  fpring,  and 
then  it  is  diuretic,  and  is  good  in  hectic  fevers, 
lownefs  of  fpirits,  weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  and 
want  of  appetite. 

At  Tilbury,  a  village'  feated  over-againll:-. 
Gravefend  in  Kent,  is  a  mineral  water  that  is 
fomewhat  of  a  flraw  colour,  and  has  a  foft  fmooth. 
tafte.  With  oil  of  tartar  it  will  caufe  no  imme- 
diate precipitation,  though  it  will  curdle  with  foap, 
but  not  with  milk.  A  gallon  will  yield  180  grains 
of  fediment,  of  a  yellow^ifh  brown  colour,  with 
a  {harp  tafte^  like  that  of  a  fixed  alcali.  A 
quart  of  this  is  a  middling  dofe  ;  it  generally 
palTes  off  by  urine  and  perfpiration.  It  warms  the 
,-  A  4  blood, 
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blood,  is  good  in  lownefs  of  fpirits,  and  is  a  fpe- 
cific  in  loofenefles.  It  alfo  cures  fluxes  of  blood, 
and  indeed  all  other  fluxes ;  and  is  particularly 
good  in  an  acidity  of  the  ftomach,  and  for  fome 
kinds  of  fcurvies. 

This  county  likewife  aftords  a  petrefying  fpring, 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  between  Bea- 
conhill,  and  the  town  of  Harwich.  This  water 
■  ailing  on  a  bluifh  clay,  will,  in  time,  turn  it 
into  {tone.  It  is  affirmed,  that  it  will  petrefy  wood 
as  well  as  clay  ;  and  a  large  piece  of  wood,  thus 
petrefied,  is  preferved  in  the  repofitory  of  the 
E-oyal  Society  \  but  we  arc  to  underfl:and  no  more 
hv  this,  than  it  encrufts  the  wood  with  a  kind  of 
ipar,  refembling  ftone. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  above  cliff  there  have 
been  found,  in  a  ftratum  of  ilone,  a  great  variety 
of  fhells,  both  of  the  bivalve,  and  turbinated 
kinds;  and,  upon  the  fliore,  under  the  hill,  is 
found  that  kind  of  ftone,  from  which  our  cop- 
peras is  prepared,  and  v/hich  the  people  call  cop- 
peras-ftone.  In  order  to  prepare  copperas  from 
thefe  ftones,  they  are  mixed  with  earth,  and  dif- 
pofed  into  light  beds  above  ground ;  where,  be- 
ing diffolved  by  the  rain  and  dew,  the  folution  is 
received  into  trunks,  that  conduct  it  into  a  large 
leaden  ciftern,  whence  it  is  a2;ain  conveved  into  a 
leaden  boiler  ;  and,  after  boiling  fome  time,  is 
drawn  off  into  coolers,  where  it  fhoots  into 
cryflals.  Thefe  ftones  are  likewife  found  in  fome 
places  on  the  coaft  of  Kewt,  where  there  are  works 
of  the  fame  kind,  for  making  copperas. 

The  more  uncommon  herbs  in  this  county  are 
ja2;ged  fea  orrache,  Atriplex  rnarhinia  lac'iniata^ 
found  in  Merfey  Ifland,  and  Little  Holland,  on 
the  fea-fliore. 

The  little  hare's-ear,  Aurlcola  kporls  minimay 
found  in  the  marfhes  near  Maiden. 

Saffron, 
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SafFron,  Crocus  Jativus  verus  autiannahi^  which- 
is  much  cultivated  near  Walden,  from  thenc© 
called  Saffron- Walden.  This  curious  plant  rifes 
from  a  bulbous  root;  and  the  ufual  way  of  pro- 
pagating it  is  by  planting  the  bulbs,  of  which 
every  year  produces  anew  fucceflion,  in  trenches,, 
at  about  five  inches  diftance  ;  they  produce  only 
leaves  the  firft  year  ;  but  in  September  or  O6lober 
of  the  follov/ing  year  they  fiower.  It  has  narrow 
grafs-like  leaves,,  that  have  a  white  line  running 
along  the  middle  :  theflalk  isfhort  and  undivided, 
and  bears  on  the  top  a  purplifh  blue  flower,  deep- 
ly cut  into  fix  fegments.  In  the  middle  of  the 
flower  arifes,  among  the  (lamina,  a  whitifh  piftil,. 
divided  at  the  top  into  three  chives  or  flefliy  fila- 
ments, the  lower  part  of  which  is  flender  and 
pale-coloured,  the  upper  broader,,  of  a  deep  orange-^ 
red,  and  very  finely  indented  about  the  fides  ; 
the  flowers  being  gathered  in  a  morning  before 
fun-rife,  and  the  chives  which  are  the  faffron,  be- 
ing picked  out,  are  dried  in  fieves  by  a  gentle  fire^ 
or  on  a  fmall  kiln  made  for  that  purpofe,  and  then 
prefled  together  into  cakes  At  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber,, when  the  flowering  feafon  is  over,  the  bulbs 
are  taken  out  of  the  ground,  and  hung  up  in  a 
dry  place,  and  in  fpring  they  are  put  into  the 
earth  again.  The  produce  of  this  plant  is  {o 
great,  that  though  the  quantity  of  faffron  yielded- 
by  a  fingle  flower  is  extremely  fmall,  yet  an  acre 
of  ground  will  produce  eighty  or  a  hundred 
weight  of  wet  faffron,  which  will  weigh  twenty 
pounds  when  it  has  been  dried.  The  falTron  pro- 
duced here,  is  greatly  fuperior  to  that  brought 
from  abroad  ;  and  may  be  diftingufhed  from  it  by 
its  blades  being  broader.  It  ihouid  be  chofea 
fi-efli,  not  above  a  year  old,  in  clofe  cakes,  neither 
dry,  nor  yet  very  moift,  toagh  and  firm  in  tear- 
ing, of  a  high,  fiery  colour  ^  and  of  the  fame  co- 
A  5  l©ui- 
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Jour  within,  as  on  the  outfide.  Saffron  is  a  very 
elegant  aromatic,  and  is  particularly  ferviceable  irt 
diforders  of  the  breaft,  in  female  obftru6tions, 
and  hyileric  depreffions. 

Marfh-Thread,  Co'riferva  paluflris^  growing  irt 
the  fields,  and  chiefly  in  the  marlhes  and  ditches 
about  Maiden. 

Millet  Cyprus-grafs,  Cypems  gramineus,  by 
Bocking  river. 

Mountain  oat-grafs,  with   a   fmgle  fpike,  and 
refle6^ed    auns,  Erica   ?naritifna  fiipina^  found  on 
Bartlow  hills. 
■  Dittander^    or    Pepperwort  hpidenm  latifoVium^ 
growing  at  Hey-bridge,  near  Maiden. 

Rough-codded  chikling,  Lathyrns  ftleqiia  hirfatai 
an  the  fields  near  Hockley  and  Raleigh. 
'  The  mulk  orchis,  Monorchism  or   orchis  odorata^ 
growing  in  Black-Notley. 
'  Star-headed  water  plantain,   Plantago  aquatica' 
minor  ftellata^   growing  in  a  pond  at  Rumford. 

The  fmali  leaved  lime  or  linden-tree,  frequent- 
ly found  in  the  hedges  all  over  the  county. 

Sea-holley,  or  eringo,  Eryngiiwi^  wliofe  roots^ 
the  inhabitants  of  Colchefler,  are  famous  for  can- 
dying. It  grows  plentifully  on  the  fandy  fhore 
near  that  town.  This  is  a  blueifh,  branched  um- 
belliferous plant,  with  mallow-like,  thick,  prick- 
ly leaves  :  the  flowers  arc  white,  and  fet  in  prick- 
ly heads,  under  which  a  number  of  little  oblong 
I'^aves  iland  in  the  form  of  a  ftar  :  the  roots  are 
{lender,  vei-y  long,  with  a  fev/  knots^  brownifh 
on  the  outfide,  and"  white  v>^ithin  j  they  have  an 
agreeable  fweetifh  tafte,  followed  by  a  light,  aro- 
matic warmth  and  pungency.  Thefe  roots  are 
accounted  aperient,  diuretic,  and  aphrodifiac,  but 
are  fcldom  ufed^  except  in  the  form  of  a  fvveet- 
meat. 

Almond^ 
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Aimond-Ieaved-wIIlow,  Salix  folio  JmygdaliriQ^ 
found  in  an  ofier-ground  near  Notley. 

The  great  rough  violet,  without  fcent,  Viola 
martia  hirfata^  found  near  Braintree. 

This  county  lies  in  the  province  of  Canterbury 
and  diocefe  of  London.  It  is  divided  into  twenty 
hundreds,  and  contains  twenty-four  market  towns, 
but  no  city,  34,800  houfes,  208,800  inhabitants, 
and  415  pariflies.  It  fends  eight  members  to  par- 
liament :  two  knights  of  the  fhire  :  two  burgeffes 
for  Colchefter,  two  for  Harv/ich,  and  two  for 
Maiden. 

In  defcribing  the  towns  of  this  county,  we 
ftiall  enter  the  fouth  eaftern  road,  and  proceed 
jiorthward,  in  that  which  extends  to  the  ifle  of 
Ely  in  Cambridgefhire. 

Stratford,  or  Stratford  Longtkorn", 
the  firft  village  in  Eflexnext  to  London,  is  almoft 
joined  to  Bow,  and  is  in  the  parifh  of  Weftham, 
Here  William  of  Montfichet  built,  in  the  year 
1 134  or  1135,  an  abbey  for  the  m.onks  of  the  Cif- 
tertian  order,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
All  Saints  ;  which  being  in  a  low  fituation  among 
the  marfties,  the  religious  were  obliged  to  remove 
to  a  cell  called  Burghfted  near  Bilkricay,  to  avoid 
the  floods  ;  but  by  the  care  of  one  of  the  king 
Richards,  the  damages  were  repaired,  and  the 
.monks  brought  back.  This  abbey  was  endowed 
at  the  diifolution  with  511I.  i6s.  a  year,  and 
was  given,  together  with  the  church,  to  Sir  Peter 
Meautys  of  Weftham.  Ralph  de  Stratford,  bi- 
ihop  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  obtained  a  licence  of  that  prince  to 
found  and  endow  a  college  or  large  chantry 
of  fecular  priefls  to  be  governed  by  a  provofl, 
.within  the  chapel  of  St.  Paul,  in  his  caftle  here. 
This  parifh  has  of  late  years  greatly  encreaPid  in 
buildings  and  inhabitants,  every  vacancy  being, 
i  in 
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in  a  manner,  filled  up  by  the  addition  of  two 
fmall  new  built  hamlets,  if  they  may  be  thus  cal- 
ied^  on  the  foreft  fide  of  the  town  j  thefe  are  Ma- 
ryland-point, and  th';'  gravel  pits,  one  facing  the 
road  to  Epping,  and  the  other  that  to  Chelms- 
ford. 

Low  Leytont,  or  Leightok,  a  village 
a  mile  and  an  half  north  of  Stratford,  is  a  ftrag- 
gling  placej  where  fome  authors,  affirm  there  has 
been  a  Roman  flation,  becaufe  a  large  Romaa 
urn  was  found  in  the  church  yard  ;  and  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  a  lane  called  Blind-lane,  between 
this  town  and  Stratford  Bow,  there  are  frequently 
dug  up  feveral  of  thefe  urns  of  different  fizes  and 
figures.  The  parifli  church'  was  anciently  given 
to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Stratford  Langhorn  ^ 
but  after  the  fuppreilion  it  was  granted  to  Thomas 
Wrothfley,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  from 
whence  it  has  paffed  into  other  hands.  Near  the 
church  is  an  alms-houfe,  built  by  John  Smith, 
a  merchant  of  London,  for  eight  poor  people  ;  who 
endowed  it  with  twenty  pounds  a  year,  for  their 
maintenance. 

In  this  parifh  are  feveral  handfome  feats  belong- 
ing to  wealthy  citizens,  and  other  gentlem.enj 
particularly  Goring-houfe,  alfo  called  the  Foreft- 
lioufe,  wliich  is  loftily  fituated  fronting  the  foreft. 
It  once  belonged  to  the  abbot  of  Waltham,  and 
?.ftervvards  came  to  the  Gorings,  earls  of  Nor^ 
wich  ;  after  which  it  was  in  the  pofTcfTion  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Fleathcote,  whofe  defcendants  fold  it  to 
Mr.  Bofanquet.  The  manor  houfe  of  Leightou 
has  a  fine  profpedl  over  the  marfh  and  river,  to- 
ward Hackney;  and  has  been  greatly  improved 
with  additional  buildings,  and  handfome  gardens* 
The  beautiful  feat  of  the  late  Sir  Fifher  Tench, 
Bart,  is  a  modern  ftructure,  adorned  with  large 
^nd  delightful  gardens^  with  plantationsj,  v/alkii^ 

groves. 
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groves,  mounts,  and  canals,  ftocked  with  fifli  and 
fowl.  Befides  thefe  there  are  feveral  others.  This 
arifh  is  waftied  on  one  fide  by  the  river  Lea  or 
ee,  from  which  the  village  obtains  its  name,  and. 
jrifes  in  a  gentle  afcent  for  about  two  miles  from 
the  river  to  Waltham  Foreft,  on  which  fide  lies? 
one  ward  of  the  parifh,  called  Leighton-ftone,  in- 
a  pleafant  and  healthy  fituation,  where  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  being  greatly  encreafed,  a 
chapel  of  eafe  has  been  lately  built  for  their  con- 
venience. The  parifK  church  is  a  fmall  building,, 
confifting  of  a  chancel  and  two  ifles,  and  is  dedU 
cated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

In  this  parilh  was  born  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  or. 
Rowe,  a  verv  able  ftatefman,  and  amballador  to- 
feveral  foreign  courts.  In  1593,  he  was  admitted, 
into  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford ;  but  before  he 
had  iiniihed  his  ftudies,  he  was  taken  from  ther 
univerfity  :  and,  after  fome  time  fpent  in  one  of, 
the  inns  of  court,  or  in  France,  or  both,  he  be- 
came efquire  of  the  body  to  queen  Elizabeth,  a- 
bout  the  latter  end  of  her  reign.  In  1604,  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  king 
James  the  Firft  ;.  and,,  foon  ai'ter,  was  fent,  by- 
Henry  prince  of  Wales,,  to  make  difcoveries  ia 
America,  where  he  failed  up  the  great  river  of 
the  Amazons  above  three  hundred  miles.  He  af- 
terwards acted  as  arabaffador  to  the  Great  Mogul,, 
as  alfo  at  feveral  courts  in  Europe  ;  upon  his  re- 
turn from  which,  he  v/as  appointed  by  king 
Charles  the  Firft,  chancellor  of  the  garter,  and 
a  member  of  the  privy  council.  He  died  Novem- 
ber 6,  1644,  and  was  privately  buried  in  Wood- 
ford church  in.  EiTejc.  During  his  refidence  irt 
the  eaft,  he  made  a  large  collection  of  valuable 
manufcripts,  in  the  Greek  and  Oriental  langua- 
ges, which  he  prefented  to  the  Bodleian  library.. 
He  likewifs  kept  a  journal  of  all  his  embalTies  and 
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negociatlons,  feveral  extra£l3  from  which  are  iO 
be  found  in  Purchas's  Pilgrim,  and  Churchill's 
voyages.  A  volume  of  them  was  printed  in  174O, 
but  the  greater  part  ftill  remains  unpubliihed. 

Walthamstow,  is  a  village  contiguous  to 
Low-Leyton,  and  fituated  on  the  river  Lea. 
Here  are  three  manors,  Highhall,  or  Waltham- 
itow  Tony,  Lowhall,  or  Walthamftow  Francis, 
which  was  the  manor  of  the  late  J.  Coniers,  Efq; 
and  the  manor  of  the  re<Slory,  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  prior  and  canons  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity, othervvife  called  Chrilt-church,  near  Aldgate, 
London.  The  church  of  Walthamftow,  dedica- 
ted to  the  BlefTed  Virgin,  is  a  large  edifice,  fitua- 
ted upon  a  hill,  and  confifts  of  three  ifles  ;  that 
on  the  north  fide,  built  by  Sir  George  Monnox, 
knight,  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  is  called  Monnox's  illc ;  that 
en  the  fouth  fide,  bears  the  name  of  Thome's 
ifie,  from  a  citizen  and  merchant-taylor  of  Lon- 
don, of  that  name,  v/ho  was  probably  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  building  it.  In  this  church  are  a  confi- 
derable  number  of  monuments,  particularly  a 
piece  of  marble  over  the  body  of  Dr.  Pierce,  bi- 
ihop  of  Bath  and  Wells;  and  a  monument,  ere6i:- 
ed  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  knight, 
fecond  fon  to  the  earl  of  Derby.  Here  alfo  Sir 
George  Monnox,  about  the  year  1515,  built  an 
hofpital  for  thirteen  poor  people.  In  this  parifh 
are  feveral  ancient  feats  and  handfome  houfes,  be- 
longing to  perfons  of  diftinclion,  the  moft  re- 
markable of  which  was  that  of  Higham-hall, 
pleafantly  fituated  upon  Higham  hill,  a  rifmg 
ground,  about  half  a  mile  north  of  Clay-ftreet, 
jufr  above  the  river  Lea,  affording  a  fine  view  of 
the  counties  of  Hcrtfordfbire  and  Middlefex.  It 
has  been  a  magnificent  and  fpacious  ilructure  j  and 
formerly)  when  the  lords  refided  upon  their  roy- 
alties. 
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altles,  no  place  could  be  more  admirably  fituated 
than  this  manfion,  wnich  afforded  a  delightful  and 
extenfive  profpecl  of  the  whole  extent  of  its  ju- 
rifiiction.  But  hardly  any  traces  of  its  ancient 
grandeur  are  now  remaining. 

WANsf  ED  is  a  village  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
Walthamflow,  on  the  eaft   fide  of  the  road.     In 
this  place,  and  its  neighbourhood,  are  feveral  fine 
feats  of  the   nobility,   gentry,  and   wealthy  citi- 
zens ;  but  their  luftre  is  greatly  eclipfed  by  Wan- 
fl=ad-houfe,  w^hich,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, was   the  feat  of  Robert,    earl  of  Leicefter, 
but  is  now  the  magnificent  feat  of  the  earl  Tilney, 
Preparations  were  made  for  this  noble  feat  by  Sir 
Jofiah  Child,  his  lordfhip's  grandfather,  who  ad- 
ded, to  the  advantage  of  a  finefituation,  a  multi- 
tude of  avenues  ?jid  viftas  leading  up   to  the   fpot 
v/here  the  old  houfe  ftood.     The  late  lord,  before 
he  was  ennobled,  laid  out  the  moft  fpacious  gar- 
dens that  are  to  be  ken  in  this  part  of  England. 
The  green-houfe  is  a  fuperb  building,  furnifned 
with  iloves,  and  artificial  places   for  heat,  from 
an  apartment  which  has  a  bagnio  and  other  con- 
veniences, both  for  ufe  and  pleafure.     The  houfe 
was  built  by  the  late  earl  of  Tilney,  and  defigned 
by   colonel  Campbell,  and  is  one  of  the  nobleft 
flrudures,  not  only  near  London,  but  in  the  king- 
dom.    It  was  built  fince  thefe  gardens  were  finifh- 
ed,  and  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  260  feet  in  length, 
and  feventy  in  depth,  fronted  with  Portland-fi:one. 
It   confifts  of  two  flories,  the   ftate   and  ground- 
ftory.     This   latter  is   the  bafement,  into   which 
you  enter  by  a  door    in  the    middle,    underneath 
the  grand  entrance,  v/hich  is  a    noble  portico   of 
fix  Corinthian    columns,   fupporting   a  pediment, 
in   which   are   the  lord   Tilney 's  arm.s.     To  this 
you  afcend  by  a  flight  of  fleps,  on  each  fide,   and 
l^afs  into  a  magnificent  hall,  fifty- three'feet  long 

by 
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by  forty-five  feet  broad,  richly  adorned  with  paint-* 
ing  andfculpture;  particularly  two  antique  ftatues 
on  marble  pedeftals,  Livia  and  Pomitian  :  from 
thence  you  pafs  into  the  other  ftate-roomG,  which 
are  fuitably  furnifhed  with  pi6tures,  gilding,  vel- 
vet, and  other  rich  hangings.  Before  the  houfe, 
vrhich  has  no  wings,  is  an  o6tangular  bafon,  whicli- 
feems  equal  to  the  length  of  the  front.  On  each 
fide,  as  you  approach  the  houfe,  are  two  marble 
ftatues  of  Hercules  and  Venus,  with  obelifks  and 
vafes  placed  alternately.  The  garden  front  has 
no  portico,  but  a  pediment  with  a  bafs  relief,  fup- 
ported  by  fix  three-quarter  columns.  From  the 
fore-front  of  this  noble  fl:ru6ture  extends  a  vifta,, 
that  reaches  to  the  great  road  at  Leighton-flone  ; 
and  from  the  back-front,  facing  the  garden,  is  an 
eafy  defcent,  that  leads  to  the  terrace,  and  affords 
a  moft  beautiful   profpecSt    of   t!?c  river  Rod 
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which  is  formed  into  canals  ;  and  beyond  it,  the 
walks  and  wilderneffes  extend  to  a  great  diftance, 
rifing  up  the  hill ;  fo  that  the  fight  is  loft  in  the 
v/oods,  and  the  whole  country,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  appears  one  continued  garden. 

The  pariOi  church  of  this  village  has  been  late- 
ly rebuilt,  chiefly  by  the  liberality  of  the  lord  vif- 
count  Caftlemain  ;  and  in  the  chancel  is  a  fuperb' 
monument  for  Sir  Jofiah  Child,  whofe  ftatue,  in 
white  marble,  ftands  pointing  downward  to  the 
infcription.  Underneath  lies  the  figure  of  Ber- 
nard, his  fecond  fon  \  and  on  each  fide  fits  a  woman" 
veiled,  one  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and' 
the  other  wringing  her  hands.  There  are  alfo  fe- 
veral  boys  in  mournful  poftures,  and  one  exprcf- 
fing  the  vanity  of  life,  by  blowing  up  a  bubble. 

Waltham-Abbey  is  fituatcd  twelve  miles' 
from  London,  a  little  to  the  eaft  of  the  road  on 
she  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Lea,  which,  here  divi- 
ding,, enclofcs  forne  ifiands,  with  fine   meadows,. 

and 
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and  parts  this  village  from  Waltham-crofs  in  Mid- 
dkfex.  Here  Harold,  fon  to  earl  Godwin,  to 
whom  Edward  the  ConfeiTor  gave  the  town,  in 
the  year  1062,  founded  a  monaiiery  for  a  dean  and 
eleven  fccular  canons  ;  and  endow'ed  it  with  this 
manor  and  fix  others;  but  they  v;  ere  in  1177, 
changed  by  king  Henry  II.  into  an  abbot,  and 
regulars  of  the  order  of  St.  Auftin,  and  their 
number  encreafed  to  tv/enty-four.  It  was  built  in 
honour  of  the  holy  crofs,  and  from  this  abbey 
the  town  took  its  name.  Its  abbots  were  mitred, 
and  had  the  twentieth  place  in  parliament ;  they 
lived  in  a  mod  fplendid,  but  hofpitable  m.anner, 
and  were  frequently  vifited  by  Henry  the  Third, 
when  he  was  reduced,  and  obliged  to  carry  his 
family  about  for  a  dinner.  This  abbey  was  valu- 
ed at  the  difTolution  at  900  1.  a  year  by  Dugdale  ; 
but  at  1079I.  by  Speed.  It  was  given  by  king 
Hen.  VIII.  to  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  his  groom  of  the 
ftole,  whofe  grandfon  afterwards  employing  work- 
men to  convert  it  into  a  feat  for  himfelf,  they  are 
faid  to  have  dug  up  the  corpfe  of  Harold,  which, 
after  his  being  {lain  in  battle  againft  William  the 
Conqueror,  was  interred  in  the  abbey.  The  town 
has  a  market  on  Tuefdays,  and  two  fairs ;  name- 
ly, on  May  14,  and  September  25  and  26,  for 
horfes,  hogs,  and  cows. 

Epping,  the  next  place  worthy  of  notice  on 
this  road,  is  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  foreft,  from 
this  town,  called  Epping-Foreft,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  extent,  was  anciently  termed 
the  Foreft  of  Eflex.  The  markets,  which  are 
kept  on  Thurfdays  for  cattle,  and  on  Fridays  for 
provifions,  are  kept  in  Epping-ftreet,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  church.  This  is  afmall 
delightful  place,  and  has  two  fairs,  heldonWhit- 
fon-Tuefday,  and  October  13,  for  horfes,  cows, 
and  fheep.     This  town  is  remarkable  for  fending. 

the 
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the  mod  excellent  frefli  butter  to  London.  There 
are  feveral  fine  feats  in  Epping-Forefl,  which  is  a 
royal-chace. 

Harlov/  is  fituated  feven  miles  to  the  north  of 
Epping,  and  anciently  belonged  to  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  St.  Edmonfbury  in  Suffolk.  At  the 
time  of  the  diffolution  of  religious  houfes,  the 
manor  and  rectory  came  to  the  crown,  but  has 
fince  pafled  into  other  hands.  It  had  formerly  a 
market,  which  is  now  difufed,  but  has  ftill  three 
fairs;  namely,  on  Whitfon-Monday,  the  gth  of 
September,  and  the  28th  of  November,  for  horfes 
and  horned  cattle. 

Hatfield  received  its  name  from  the  Saxon 
word  hat,  which  fignifies  hot,  probably  from  its 
ftanding  on  a  hot,  fandy  foil,  and  is  alfo  called 
Hatfield  Broadoak,  from  a  fpreading  oak  that 
grew  in  it ;  and  King's  Hatfield,  from  its  being 
held  by  knights  fervice  of  the  king;  a  fecond 
name  being  necefTary  to  diflinguifli  it  from  the  o- 
ther  towns  named  Hatfield.  This  town  had  for- 
merly a  priory  for  black  Monks  of  the  Benedic- 
tine order,  founded  by  Alberic  de  Vere,  the  firfl 
earl  of  Oxford,  and  great  chamberlain  of  Eng- 
land, who  endowed  it  with  all  the  tithes  of  his 
own  dem.efnes  in  this  town.  At  the  diffolution, 
the  revenues  of  this  priory  were  valued  at  122I. 
a  year  by  Dugdale  ;  but  at  1 57  1.  by  Speed.  This 
town  is  now  but  a  fmall  place,  tho'  it  has  a  mar- 
ket on  Saturdays,  and  a  fair  on  the  5th  of  Auguft, 
for  lambs. 

About  feven  miles  north  of  Hatfield  Broadoak, 
isStanstead,  ofSteinstead  Montfitchet  ', 
fo  called,  as  fome  fuppofe,  from  its  being  feated  on 
gravelly  foil  ;  but  more  probably  becaufe  it  is  fea- 
ted on  a  Roman  road.  Montfitchet  was  added 
thereto,  becaufe  there  was  an  ancient  feat  or  callle^ 
raifed  upon  a  little  artificial  mount,  called  Mont- 

fixus. 
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fixus,  which  fignifies  a  mount  ralfed  on  firm 
ground.  This  was  erected  by  one  Gilbert,^  and 
hence  he  was  called  Gilbert  de  Montefixo.  Some 
rclicks  of  this  caftle  are  ftill  remaining  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  church.  There  is  one 
fair  kept  here  on  the  tith  of  May,  for  horfes  and 
cattle. 

Newport  is  a  pretty  little  place,  eight  miles 
north  of  Stanftead,  and  three  miles  fouth  of 
Walden.  It  is  feared  on  the  river  Grant,  which 
runs  into  Cambridgefhire,  and  has  two  fairs,  one 
on  Eafler-Monday,  and  the  other  on  the  17th  of 
November,  for  horfes, 

Walden,  anciently  called  Waleduna,  then 
Waldenburgh,  afterwards  Chipplng-Walden,  and 
now  SafFron-Walden,  from  the  neighbouring 
field?,  in  which  Saffron  is  cultivated,  is  feated 
rear  the  borders  cf  Cambridgefhire,  about  20 
miles  to  the  north  of  Hatfield  Broadoak,  tv/enty- 
feven  north-north-weft  of  Chelmsford,  and  forty- 
two  north  by  eaft  of  London.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated by  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  is  a  large, 
well  built  town,  governed  by  a  mayor,  and  twen^ 
ty-four  aldermen  ;  out  of  whom  are  annually 
chofen  a  treafurer  or  chief  officer,  and  two  cham- 
berlains, his  afTiflants.  Here  is  a  good  church, 
an  alms-houfe,  well  endowed,  and  a  free-fchool 
on  a  royal  foundation.  It  has  a  market  on  Sa- 
turdays, well  fuppiied  with  all  forts  of  provifions ; 
and  two  tairs,  namelv,  on  Midlent-Saturday,  for 
horfes,  and  the  other  on  the  hrft  of  November, 
for  cows. 

A  priory  of  Benedictine  monks  v/as  founded  in, 
this  town,  in  11 36,  by  JefFry  Mandevil,  the  firft 
earl  of  ElTex,  after  the  conqueft  ;  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary  and  St.  James.  In  the  reign  of  king 
Richard  the  Firfl  it  became  an  abbey,  and  was 

valued 
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valued  at  the  diflblution,  at  372  1.  18  s.  a  year  by 

Du^dale  5  but  at  406  1.  by  Speed. 

At  AuDLEY-END,  about  a  mile  fouth  of  this 
town,  is  a  feat  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Suffollc, 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  above  abbey,  by 
Thomas  Lord  Audley,  who  was  created  earl  of 
Suffolk,  by  king  James  the  Firft,  to  whom  he  was 
treafurer.  The  earl  intended  it  as  a  palace  for 
his  majefty,  and  had  no  fooner  finifhed  it,  than 
he  made  him  a  prefent  of  it ;  but  the  king,  on 
feeing  its  vafl  extent  and  magnificence,  faid,  it 
v^^ould  fuit  very  well  a  lord  treafurer,  but  was  too 
much  for  a  king.  It  therefore  remained  in  the 
poilelHon  of  the  earls  of  Suffolk  during  that,  and 
the  fucceeding  reign,  but  was  afterwards  pur- 
chafed  by  king  Charles  the  Second,  who  not  being 
able  to  pay  for  it,  mortgaged  the  hearth-tax  to 
the  earl  of  Suffolk,  as  a  fecurity  for  the  money. 
This  tax  being  taken  off,  foon  after  the  revolu- 
tion, and  the  ftate  not  being  in  a  condition  to  pay 
the  fum  for  which  it  had  been  pledged,  the  houfe 
became  again  in  the  poffefHon  of  the  family.  It 
was  at  that  time  the  largeft  royal  palace  in  the 
kingdom  ;  but  foon  after,  Henry  earl  of  Suffolk 
pulled  down  a  great  part  of  it,  and  left  only  one 
court  {landing,  which  is,  however,  ftiil  worthy 
of  the  name  of  a  palace. 

Sir  7  homas  Smith,  a  learned  writer,  and  fe- 
cretary  of  ftate  to  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  and 
queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Saffron-Walden,  on 
March  28,  15 12.  He  had  his  education  in  the 
tiniverfity  of  Cambridge,  where,  after  being  cho- 
fen  fellow  of  his  college,  he  was  appointed  to 
read  the  public  Greek  lecture,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Sir  John  Cheke,  introduced  a  new  way 
of  pronouncing  that  language.  In  1536,  he  was 
ele6fed  univerfity  orator,  which  place  he  filled 
with  great  applaufe.     About  three  years  after  he 
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fet  out  on  his  travels,  and  ftudied   for  fome  time 
in  the  unlverfities  of  France  and  Italy.     Returir- 
ing  home  in  154.2,    he  was  appointed  regius  pro- 
fellor  of  civil  law  at  Cambridge,  where  he  wrote 
an  Eifay  concerning  the   corred  writing  of  the 
Englifh  tongue,    and   the    true   founding   of  the 
words  and  letters.     Upon    the   acceflion  of  king 
Edward  the  Sixth,  he  was   taken  into  the  family 
of  the  duke  of   Somerfet,  uncle  and  governor  to 
that  prince,  who  appointed  Dr.  Smith  mafter   of 
requefls,   provoft  of    Eaton-college,     fteward   of 
t>.e  {tanneries,   and   dean  of  CarliAe.     In    1548, 
he  was  conftituted  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  advan- 
ced to  the  honour  of  knighthood.     In  the  reign 
of  queen  Mary  he  was  ftript  of  all  his   employ- 
ments i  but,  upon  the  acceflion  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, he  was  again  called  to  court,  and  employ- 
ed in  fettling  the  affairs  of  the  nation.     In  1561, 
he  was  fent   amballador  to  France,   where  he  re- 
fided    fome   years,    and    where,     it    is    generally 
thought,   he  hnifhed  his  treatife   of  The  conwion- 
wealth    of  E-ngland.     He    afterwards   obtained    a 
large  grant  of  lands,   known  by  the  nam.e  of  the 
Ardes,  in  the  province  of  Uifter  in  Ireland,  where 
he  planted  a  colony  ;    and   he  was  likewife  con- 
cerned in  a  whimfical  projecfl  of  tranfmuting  iron 
into  copper,   which  put   him   to   a   great  deal  of 
expence.     He  died,    however,    in   very  good  cir- 
cumftances,    Auguft  the  12th,    1577,   in  the  63d 
year   of  his  age.     Befides  the  works  above-men- 
tioned,  he  wrote   four    orations    concerning   the 
queen's  marriage,  and  feveral  other  tracts, 

Chesterf  ORD-M  ApN  A  is  a  village  four 
miles  north-weft  of  Walden,  and  borders  upon 
Cambridaeihir^.  Some  years  ago  v/ere  difcovercd 
here  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  city.  The  foundations 
of  the  Vy-alls  take  in  a  compafs  of  about  lifty  a- 
cres)  and  there  are  flill  vilible  the  foundations  of 
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a  Roman  temple,  and  a  vefTel  of  ftone  adorned 
with  fculpture.  It  was  lying  negleded  in  the 
mill  at  Chefterford,  and  is  hollow.  Mr.  Horlley 
imagines  it  to  be  fepulchral,  and  that  it  has  con- 
tained three  urns,  anfwerable  to  the  three  bufls  on 
the  outfide ;  but  as  it  never  had  any  infcription, 
it  is  impoflible  to  know  who  the  deceafed  perfons 
were.  This  village  has  one  fair,  on  July  5,  for 
horfes. 

Four  miles  north-eaft  of  Walden  is  Ashdon, 
or  AsHTON  ;  near  which  there  are  four  great 
barrows,  or  piramidal  hills,  commonly  called 
Bartlow  hills,  becaufe  they  are  near  that  village, 
though  they  are  really  in  .Afhdon  parifh.  7he 
laft  battle  between  Edmund  Ironfide,  and  Canute 
the  Dane,  before  the  divifion  of  the  kingdom, 
was  fought  near  thefe  hills;  when  Canute  came 
ofF  conqueror,  and  in  memory  of  this  vi61:ory, 
caufed  thefe  hills  to  be  throv/n  up,  and  made  them 
monuments  for  fuch  as  were  flain  in  battle.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  when  two  of  them  were  fearched 
into,  there  were  found  three  ftone  coffins,  with 
abundance  of  pieces  of  bones  in  them,  and  many 
iron  chains,  like  the  bits  of  horfes  bridles. 

We  {hall  now  return  to  Saffron-Walden,  and 
proceed  from  thence  in  the  road,  which  extends 
Ibuth-eaft  to  Thackstead,  or  Thaxted, 
which  was  anciently  called  Tachfteda,  and  fome- 
times  Tailed.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Chelmer, 
feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Walden,  feventeen  miles 
north  by  weft  of  Chelmsford,  and  forty-two 
north-north -eaft  of  London.  It  is  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  has  a  regular  and  ftately 
chiirch.  It  v^^as  incorporated  by  Philip  and  Ma- 
ry ;  and  the  corporation  confifts  of  a  mayor,  who 
is  of  the  quorum  within  the  liberty  and  borough  ; 
a  recorder,  three  bailiffs,  and  about  twenty  chief 
i)uro;effes.  They  have  a  common  feal,  but  no  arms. 

The 
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The  town  has  a  market  on  Fridays,  and  two  fairs, 
one  on  the  27th  of  May,  and  the  other  on  the 
lOth  of  Auguft,  for  horfes. 

Samuel  Purchas,  a  learned  Englifli  divine,  in 
the  feventeenth  century,  and  compiler  of  the  va- 
luable colleftion  of  voyages,  which  bears  his 
name,  was  born  here  in  the  year  1577.  After  fi- 
nifhing  his  ftudies  at  Cambridge,  he  was  infti- 
tuted  in  1604,  to  the  vicarage  of  Eaft-wood,  in 
his  native  county ;  but  leaving  that  cure,  he  re- 
moved to  London,  where  he  publifhed  the  firft 
volume  of  his  voyages  in  16 13,  and  the  other 
four  in  1625.  About  the  year  16 14,  he  was  col- 
lated to  the  redory  of  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate,  in 
London;  and  was  likewife  appointed  chaplain  to 
George  Abbot,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  Be- 
fides  his  voyages,  he  publiflied  a  book,  intitled, 
Fzit'chas  his  Pilgrim,  znd  another,  called  The  Htfto^ 
ry  of  Man,     He  died  about  the  year  1628. 

Seven  miles  fouth  of  Thackftead  is  Dunmow, 
alfo  called  Dunmov/  Magna,  or  Great  Dun- 
mow,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  a  village  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, known  by  the  name  of  Dunmow  Parva, 
or  Little  Dunmov/.  The  name  of  Dunmow,  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  formed  of  tv/o  Britifh  words, 
Dunum,  a  gravelly  hill,  and  Magus,  a  town, 
which  anfwers  exa6lly  to  its  fituation  on  the  top 
of  a  pretty  fleep,  gravelly  hill,  that  renders  the 
town  extremely  pleafant.  This  was  the  Villa 
Fauflini  of  the  Romans,  as  a  proof  of  which  the 
old  R-oman  way  is  very  dire(Sl,  and  called  by  the 
inhabitants  the  Street.  Its  remains  are  flill  vifible 
in  feveral  places  ;  and  befides,  we  find  in  an  old 
perambulation  of  the  forefl  in  king  John's  time, 
that  it  was  faid  to  be  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Street,  leading  from  Dunmow  to  Colchefler.  The 
church  ftands  near  a  mile  from  the  town,  which  is 
governed  by  twelve  headboroughs,  and   two  bai- 
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liffs  or  chief  officers,  chofen  out  of  them  year]y» 
The  market  is  on  Saturdays,  and  there  are  two 
fairs,  on  May  6,  and  November  8,  for  cattle. 

At  Dunmow  Parva,  about  two  miles  fouth-eafi: 
of  the  former,  is  a  priory  of  canons  regular  of  the 
Auguftine  order,  which  was  thus  founded  ;  Juga 
Baynard,  widow  of  Ralph  Baynard,  lord  of  this 
town,  founded  a  church  here  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  defigned  it  for  nuns  ;  but 
Geoffrey  Baynard,  fon  and  heir  of  the  faid  Juga, 
in  the  year  1106,  with  the  confent  of  Anfelm, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  placed  canons  there, 
and  became  their  patron.  In  this  priory  a  cuftom 
was  inftituted  by  Robert,  earl  of  Clare,  or  fome 
of  his  fucceflbrs,  that  he  that  does  not  repent  of 
his  marriage,  either  fleeping  or  waking,  in  a  year 
and  a  day,  nor  has  had  any  difference  with  his 
wife,  nor  has  made  any  nuptial  tranfgreffion  with- 
in that  time,  and  will  take  his  oath  of  the  fame, 
before  the  prior  or  convent,  and  the  whole  tow;i, 
fhall  have  a  gammon  of  bacon  delivered  to  him 
with  great  folemnity.  There  are  two  or  three 
upon  record,  who  have  received  this  bacon,  and 
it  is  faid  the  cuftom  ftill  goes  along  with  the  ma- 
nor, and  that  fome  have  lately  received  it.  This 
priory  was  valued,  at  the  diflblution,  at  150  1.  a 
year,  by  Dugdale  ;  but  at  173  1.  by  Speed. 

To  the  fouth  of  this  town  are  feveral  villages  of 
the  name  of  Roding,  which  take  their  name 
from  the  river  that  pafles  near  them  :  fome  fay 
there  are  nine,  which  may  be  true,  though  they 
form  but  eight  diftin6l  parifhes,  and  they  have 
each  a  name  added  to  Roding,  to  diftinguiili  them 
from  each  other. 

John  Thurloe,,  fecretary  of  ftate  to  the  pro- 
tector, Oliver  Cromwell,  v/as  the  fon  of  the  re- 
verend Mr.  Thomas  Thurloe,  redor  of  Abbots 
Roding  J  and  was  born  at  that  place  in  the  year 
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1 6 16.  Being  bred  to  the  law,  which  he  ftudied 
with  great  diligence,  he  foon  became  eminent  in 
that  honourable  profefilon  ;  and  was  appointed  one 
of  the  lecretaries  to  the  parliamentary  commif- 
fioners,  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  in  1645.  In 
1647  he  was  admitted  of  Lincoln's-inn  ;  and  in 
the  courfe  of  the  fame  year,  obtained  the  poll:  of 
receiver,  or  clerk  of  the  curfiLor's  fines;  a  place 
worth  about  350  1.  per  annum.  In  1652  he  was 
conftituted  fecretary  to  the  council  of  ftate  ;  and, 
upon  Oliver  Cromwell's  afluming  the  proteclor- 
fhip,  he  was  named  fecretary  of  ftate  under  that 
ufurper.  He  ferved  Oliver  and  his  fon  with 
great  fidelity  j  and  defeated  feveral  defigns  that 
were  formed  againft  the  life  of  the  form.er.  He 
concurred,  however,  in  the  reftoration  ;  and 
though  ftrictly  examined  by  the  parliament,  and 
even  accufed  of  high  treafon,  no  criminal  charge 
could  be  made  out  againft  him.  He  v/as  often  in- 
vited by  Charles  the  Second,  to  engage  again  in 
the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs  ;  but  this  of- 
fer, however  ftrongly  urged,  he  always  declined, 
though  with  many  expreljions  of  gratitude.  The 
remaining  part  of  his  life  he  fpent  at  Great  Mil- 
ton in  Oxfordfhire.  Dying  fuddenly,  February 
21,  1678,  at  his  chambers  in  Lincoln's-inn,  he 
y/as  interred  under  the  chapel  there,  with  a  very 
rnodefl  infcription.  His  State  Papers^  which  were 
afterwards  publifMd,  are  well  known. 

Eighteen  miles  fouth-v/eil;  of  Dunmow,  and 
jtwelve  miles  weft  of  Chelmsford,  is  Chipping- 
Ongar,  fo  called  from  the  Saxon  vv^ord  Cepan, 
which  fignihes  to  buy  and  fell,  it  being  a  very  an- 
cient market-toivn.  Here  Richard  Lucy,  who 
was  prote6lor  of  England,  while  king  Henry  the 
^^econd  was  in  Normandy,  eretled  a  caftle  upon 
an  artificial  mount  of  great  height,  and  furrouiicl- 
cd  it  with  a  large  mote  and    other   fortifications. 
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the  greateft  part  of  which  is  ftill  to  be  (ecn.  It 
was  much  decayed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, on  which  account  James  Morrice,  lord  of 
the  manor,  pulled  it  down,  and  ere<Sled  a  hand- 
fome  ftrong  brick  building  in  its  room  ;  which,  on 
account  of  its  lofty  fituation  and  pleafant  walks, 
became  one  of  the  fined  feats  in  the  county.  The 
town  has  two  charity-fchools,  one  for  twenty- 
fix  boys,  and  the  other  for  twelve  girls.  It  has  a 
market  on  Saturdays,  and  a  fair  on  the  30th  of 
September,  for  fmall  ware. 

About  three  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Chipping- 
Ongar,  is  the  village  of  Norton  Mandeville, 
where  the  church  has  onJy  the  revenue  of  6  1.  a 
year,  and  the  duty  is  performed  but  once  a  month. 
This  church,  by  being  thus  deferted,  is  fo  full  of 
damps,  that  it  endangers  the  lives  of  the  congre- 
gation, which  indeed  feldom  exceed  fix  or  feven, 
befides  the  minifter  and  clerk. 

From  Chipping-Ongar  the  road  runs  thirteen 
miles  fouthward  to  Rumford,  a  noted  town  on 
the  road  from  London  to  Chelmsford,  from  which 
it  is  twelve  miles  diftant.  It  is  governed  by  a  bai- 
liff and  wardens,  who,  though  they  are  not  a  cor- 
poration, yet,  by  an  ancient  patent,  have  a  power 
to  keep  a  court  every  week,  in  which  the  inha- 
bitants, fojourners  and  traders  in  the  markets, 
may,  on  every  Thurfday,  implead  the  guilty  of 
treafons,  felonies,  debts,  and  aftions  of  trefpafs, 
before  the  baili-ff  and  wardens,  who  have  authority 
to  hear,  determine,  and  execute  the  laws  upon 
olFenders,  according  to  their  deferts.  However, 
we  do  not  find  that  this  is  ever  done,  efpecially  ir> 
capital  cafes.  It  has  two  markets,  that  on  7'ucfr 
days  is  for  hogs,  calves,  and  other  cattle  j  and 
that  on  Wednefdays  for  corn  ;  and  it  has  a  fair  ou 
June  24,  for  horpcd  cattle. 

Near 
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Near  this  town  is  a  famous  flruclure  called 
Giddy-hall,  which  is  a  great  fquare  building, 
erecled  by  Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  form.erly  lord  mayor 
of  London. 

The  village  of  PTornchurch  is  two  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Rumford,  and  has  a  very  krge  parifh, 
containing  feven  wards.  According  to  tradition, 
it  was  anciently  called  Whorechurch,  from  its  be- 
ing built  by  a  lewd  v/oman,  by  way  of  atonement 
for  her  fms  ;  but  a  certain  king  difliking  the  name, 
caufed  a  large  pair  of  leaden  horns  to  be  failened 
to  the  eaft-end  of  the  church,  from  which  it  ob- 
tained its  prefent  name. 

Having  thus  vifited  the  weftern  part  of  the 
county,  we  fhall  take  the  fouthern  road,  and  pro- 
ceed eaftward  from  Stratford  to  Barking,  the 
neareft  market  town  in  this  county  to  London, 
from  which  it  is  only  ten  miles  diftant.  It  is  fo 
called  from  a  ftream  of  the  fame  name,  on  which 
it  is  fituated,  near  a  creek,  where  the  Barking 
falls  into  the  river  Roding,  about  two  miles  be- 
fore its  confluence  with  the  Thames.  The  town 
is  of  confiderable  extent,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by 
fifliermen,  whofe  boats,  called  fmacks,  lie  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  in  the  Thames,  from  whence 
their  fifh  is  fent  up  in  boats  to  Billingfgate.  The 
parifh  has  been  fo  much  enlarged  by  lands  reco- 
vered from  the  Thames,  and  the  river  Roding, 
that  the  fmall  tythes  are  computed  at  above  600  !• 
a  year.  It  has  a  church,  and  two  chapels  of  eafe  ; 
oneatllford,  and  the  other  on  the  fide  of  Epping- 
Foreft.  In  this  town  was  anciently  a  Benedi6line 
nunnery,  faid  to  be  the  oldeft  and  richeft  in 
England.  It  was  founded  by  Erkenwald,  fon  of 
Offa,  king  of  the  Eaft-Angles,  about  the  year 
675,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St. 
Kthelburgha;  the  firft  abbefs  was  fifter  to  the 
foui^der.  In  the  year  S70  the  Danes  deflroyed 
B  2  tbii- 
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this  monaftery  with  many  others  ;  but  it  was  af- 
terwards rebuilt,  and  at  the  difTolution  v/as  valu- 
ed at  862I.  a  year,  by  Dugdale,  and  at  1648  1. 
by  Speed.  Adelicia,  an  abbefs  of  this  convent, 
about  the  year  11 90,  founded  here,  upon  the  road 
to  London,  an  hofpital,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  for  the  leprous  tenants  or  fervants  of  the 
convent,  which  confifled  of  two  mafters,  thirteen 
brethren  lepers,  two  chaplains,  and  a  clerk.  This 
hofpital  was  valued,  at  the  difTolution,  at  16  I, 
13  s.  clear,  per  annum.  Barking  has  a  market 
on  Saturdays,  and  a  fair  on  the  22d  of  Odlober, 
for  horfes. 

About  four  miles  to  the  eafl  of  Barking,  is  the 
village  of  Dagenham,  near  v/hich,  about  fifty 
years  ago,  the  river  Thames  broke  in,  and  laid 
near  5000  acres  of  land  under  water,  at  a  place 
called  Dagenham-Breach  ;  but  after  ten  years 
inundation,  and  fome  fruitlefs  attempts  to  drain 
the  land,  and  reduce  the  water  to  its  former  chan- 
nel, it  was  happpily  efFe^ted  by  captain  Perry, 
who  had  been  employed  feveral  years  by  Peter 
the  Great,  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  in  his  works  at  Ve^ 
ronitza,  on  the  river  Don. 

Twelve  miles  fouth-eaftof  DagenhamisGRAYs, 
by  fome  called  Grays  Thurrock,  a  village  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Thames,  which  has  one  fair  on  the 
23d  of  May,  for  cattle  and  hardware. 

Four  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  is  West  Tilbu^ 
RY,  where  there  is  a  fortclofe  to  the  river  Thames, 
oppofite  to  the  Blockhcufe  at  Gravefend  in  Kent. 
This  is  a  regular  fortification  planned  by  Sir  A4ar- 
tin  Beckman,  chief  engineer  to  king  Charles  the 
Second,  and  kept  coniUntly  garrifoned,  The 
lefplanade  is  very  large,  and  the  bafiions,  which 
iuc  faced  with  brick,  are  the  largeft  in  England. 
It  has  two  motes  or  ditches,  one  within  the  other  ; 
tiie   innermofl  is  i bo  feet  broad  ;  it  has  likewifp 
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a  good  counterfcrap,  and  covered  way,  marked 
out  with  ravelins  and  tenailles,  vt^ith  a  noble  gate, 
called  the  Watergate^  in  the  middle.  Before  the 
curtain  is  a  platform.,  on  which  are  mounted 
above  100  guns,  from  twenty-four  to  fortv-fix 
pounders,  befides  fmaller  pieces,  which  are  plant- 
ed between  thofe  mounted  on  the  baftions  and 
curtain. 

At  East  Tilbury,  which  Is  a  little  town  on 
the  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
Weft  Tilbury,  is  a  chalky  cliff,  in  which  are  fe- 
veral  fpacious  caverns,  about  twelve  feet  in  height, 
and  growing  narrov/er  to  the  top.  Thefe  are 
well  lined  with  ftone. 

From  hence  a  road  extends  twelve  miles  north- 
ward to  BiLLERiCAY,  a  fm.all  town,  that  has  a 
market  on  Tuefdays,  and  two  fairs,  the  firft  on 
the  22d  of  July,  for  horfes  ;  and  the  other  on  the 
7th  of  October,  for  cattle  in  general.  This  road 
is  a  difgrace  to  the  county  :  it  being  fo  narrov/, 
that  two  carriages  cannot  pafs  by  each  other  ; 
the  ruts  are  of  an  incredible  depth,  and  it  is  al- 
moft  every  where  overgrown  with  trees,  fo  as  to 
be  impervious  to  the  fun. 

Near  Horndon,  on  the  above  road,  is  a  very 
high  hill,  from  the  fummit  of  which  the  moft 
aflonifhing  profpecl  breaks  ahrioft  at  once  upon 
one  of  the  dark  lanes.  Such  a  prodigious  valley, 
every  where  painted  with  the  fineft  verdure,  and 
interfe6led  with  numberlefs  hedges  and  woods,  ap- 
pears beneath  you,  that  it  is  paft  defcription  ;  the 
Thames  winding  through,  full  of  Ihips,  and 
bounded  by  the  hills  of  Kent.  Nothing,  fays  an 
ingenious  author,  can  exceed  this  amazing  prof- 
pedl,  unlefs  it  be  that  which  Hannibal  exhibited 
to  his  difconfolate  troops,  when  he  bad  them  be- 
hold the  glories  of  the  Italian  plains. 
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Returning  back  towards  Tilbury,  we  fball  pro- 
ceed along  the  road,  which  runs  north-v/ell:^  and 
pafies  by  Canvy  Ifland,  which  is  encom palled  by 
the  Thames,  and  is  about  five  miles  in  length,  it 
lies  low,  and  is  fometimes  overflowed  by  the  tide. 
Upon  it  is  held  a  fair  on  the  25th  of  June,  for 
toys. 

The  road  now  pa/Tes  by  Leigh,  a  tov/n  feated 
by  the  Thames,  five  miles  fouth  by  eaft  of  Raleigh. 
It  is  much  frequented  by  hoys,  and  other  fmall 
craft,  and  is  likewife  a  road  for  fhips.  It  has  a 
fair  on  the  fecond  Tuefday  in  May,  for  toys. 

About  two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Leigh  is'pRiT- 
TLEWELL.  This  village  was  formerly  famous  for 
a  priory  founded  by  Roberfde  EiTex,  called  Ro* 
bert  Fitz-Swale,  becaufe  he  was  the  fon  of  Swe- 
lius  of  Eflex.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Ma- 
ry, and  was  for  Cluniac  monks.  He  endowed  it 
with  the  tithes  of  feveral  parifhes,  and  the  prior 
was  to  pay  yearly,  on  the  feafl  of  St.  Pancras,  to 
the  prior  of  Lewes  abbey,  a  mark  of  filver  as  an 
acknowledgment.  It  v/as  valued,  at  the  diiFolu- 
tion,  at  155  1.  a  year,  by  Dugdale,  but  by  Speed, 
at  194  1.  This  village  has  a  fair  on  the  15th  of 
July,  for  toys. 

From  hence  the  road  leads  to  Foulness,  an 
ifiand  in  the  fouth-eaf-1:  part  of  the  county.  It 
was  formerly  fubje6l  to  frequent  inundations,  but 
has  of  late  been  drained  in  the  manner  performed 
by  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  land  now  produces  corn 
and  paflure;  however,  notwithflanding  all  the 
care  that  has  been  taken,  the  fea,  at  very  high 
tides,  will  fometimes  break  in,  and  drown  many 
of  the  cattle.  The  palTage  into  it  is  at  lov/  wa- 
ter, and  on  horfeback,  infomuch  that  many,  ei- 
ther by  negligence  or  being  in  liquor,  have  been 
overtaken  by  the  tide,  and  drowned.  A  fair  is. 
held  upon  this  ifiand   on  the  10th  of  July,  for 
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toys.  Near  it  are  feveral  other  fmall  i/lands, 
which  are  not  worth  mentioning. 

We  fhali  now  turn  back  to  the  weftward,  tak- 
ing the  road  which  lies  a  little  to  the  north  of 
that,  by  which  we  have  crofled  the  moft  routhern 
part  of  the  county.  The  firft  town  we  come  to  is 
RocHFORD,  which  is  four  miles  eaft  of  Raleigh, 
and  forty  eaft  by  fouth  of  London.  It  is  feated 
on  a  fmall  ftream  that  falls  into  a  river  called  the 
Crowch,  in  an  unheaithful  fituation.  It  has  an 
alms-houfe,  founded  and  endowed  by  lord  Rich  : 
to  the  ftatutes  of  this  alms-houfe,  fix  other  houfes 
are  fubjecl,  built  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  for  five 
men,  and  one  woman,  who  receive  each  of  them 
three  fhillings  and  fix-pence  a  week,  a  gown  at 
Chriftmas,  of  the  value  of  a  guinea,  and  two  loads 
of  wood  ev^ery  year,  out  of  the  earl's  woods.  Roch* 
ford  has  a  market  on  Thurfdays,  and  two  fairs, 
namely,  on  Eafter-Tuefday,  for  toys,  and  the 
Wednefday  after  ;  the  29th  of  September,  for 
v/holefale  taylors,  glovers  and  toys. 

Near  this  town  is  an  eminence  called  Kings- 
hill,  where  the  lord  of  the  honour  of  Raleigh 
holds  a  court,  on  the  Wednefday  morning  after 
Michaelmas,  at  cock-crowing.  This  is  called 
Lawlefs-Court  j  the  fteward  and  fuitors  are  oblig- 
ed to  whifper  to  each  other,  and  are  not  allowed 
either  fire  or  candle  ;  a  piece  of  coal  fupplies  the 
place  of  pen  and  ink ;  and  he  who  owes  fervice  to 
the  court,  and  does  not  attend,  forfeits  double 
his  rent  for  every  hour.  Camden,  obferves,  that 
this  attendance  was  impofed  on  the  tenants  as  a 
punifhment  for  their  having  met,  at  that  unfea- 
ibnable  time,  in  a  eonfpiracy  againft  their  lord. 

Eleven  miles  north-eaft  of  Rochford  is  Burm- 

HAM,  which  is  fituated  on  the  river  Crouch,  fiv3 

miles  weft  of  the  fea.  This  is  a  place  of  fome  trade, 

it  fending  feveral  fmall  veflels  with  commodities 
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to  London.  It  has  two  fairs,  viz.  on  April  25^ 
and  September  4,  for  toys. 

Raleigh,  or  Rayleigh,  is  an  ancient  but 
fmall  town,  about  feven  miles  weft  of  Rochford, 
thirteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Chelmsford,  and 
thirty-fix  eaft  by  fouth  of  London.  It  has  a  court- 
leet  and  court-baron,  with  many  other  privileges, 
but  is  greatly  decayed,  and  a  number  of  the  build- 
ings are  gone  to  ruin  ;  it  has,  however,  one  broad 
handfome  ftreet,  and  a  market  on  Saturdays,  with 
a  fair  on  Trinity-Monday,  for  horfes  and  toys. 
Swanus,  earl  of  Efiex,  built  a  caftle  here  for  his 
own  refidence,  but  it  has  been  long  fmce  demo- 
JifKed. 

Hadleigh  is  a  village  two  miles  fouth  of  Ra- 
leigh, where  was  a  caftle  built  by  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  in  the  reign  of  king  Flenry  the  Third.  In 
procefs  of  time  it.  came  to  Thomas  of  Woodftock, 
duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  fe- 
cretly  fmothered  at  Calais  with  pillows,  in  the 
year  1397.  Afterv/ards  it  came  to  Edmund  of 
Lan^ley,  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  duke  of  York, 
brother  to  the  above  Thomas  of  Woodftock,  duke 
of  Gloucefter.  The  prefent  pofTeflbr  is  Sir  Fran- 
cis St.  John,  Bart.  It  is  now  demoliflied,  except 
three  or  four  lofty  ruins,  which  fhew  it  was  for- 
merly a  magnificent  ftru6lure,  and  of  which  we 
have  given  a  particular  view  for  the  fatisfadlion  of 
the  curious  reader.  In  this  village  a  fair  is  held 
on  the  24th  of  June,  for  toys. 

From  Raleigh  one  road  extends  northward  to 
Chelmsford,  and  another  weftward  through  Bille- 
ricay,  which  is  only  a  chapelry  to  a  parifh  called 
Great  Burfted,  and  has  nothing  worthy  of  no- 
tice ;  and  from  thence  it  enters  the  London  road 
to  Harv/ich,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Brentwood. 

Brentwood,  or  Burntwood,  is  ten  miles 
weft  of  Raleigh,  and  eighteen  north-eaft  of  Lon- 
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don.  It  Is  only  a  hamlet,  or  divifion  of  a  parlfh, 
called  Southwold  Cum  Brent,  but  has  good  inns, 
and  is  a  populous  place.  The  county  affizes  have 
been  often  held  here,  and  horfe-races  are  frequently 
held  on  a  neighbouring  plain,  called  ParHow 
Wood  common.  It  has  a  market  on  Thurfdays, 
and  a  fair  on  the  i8th  of  July,  for  horfes  and 
horned  cattle. 

Ingotstone,  which  lies  nve  miles  north-eall- 
of  Brentwood,  in  the  road  from  London  to  Har- 
wich, is  little  better  than  a  village  ;  it  has  how- 
ever, an  alms-houfe  for  twenty  poor  people,  with 
a  chaplain  to  read  fervice  to  them  every  day, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth, 
by  Sir  William  Petre,  and  a  church,  in  which 
Sir  William  lies  interred  under  a  (iately  monu- 
ment. A  fair- is  held  here  on  the  iiift  of  Novem- 
ber,  for  horned  cattle. 

Chelmsford,  the  Cefarorr^agus  of  Antoni- 
nus, obtained  its  name  from  its  fituation  in  a  fina 
plain  on  the  river  Chelmer,  near  its  confluence 
with  a  fmall  ftream  called  the  Cann,  twenty-two 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Colchefber,  and  twenty-eight 
north-eafl:  of  London,  it  ha.  a  bridge  over  the 
Chelmer,  at  which  river  there  was  probably- 
only  a  ford.  It  is  a  pretty  large,  neat  and  po- 
pulous town,  {landing  almoll*  in  th-e  centre  of  the 
county,  and  is  a  great  thoroughfare  in  the  Lon- 
don road  to  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  and  other  places 
in  Norfolk,  as  well  as  to  Hirvv'ich  and  Ipfwich. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  the  largeft  tov/n  in  the  county, 
but,  from  its  fituation,  is,  the  moft  frequented  for 
public  bufmefs  ;  for  v/hich  reafon  it  is  generally 
chofen  for  the  general  quarter  fefHons,  and  coun- 
ty courts  J  the  meetings  of  the  commiiTioners  of 
the  land  and  windov/  taxes,  and  the  elections  for 
knights  of  the  (hire  Chelmsford  has  one 
church,  which  feems  to  have  been  built  almoft 
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400  years  ago  ;  for  on  the  outfide  of  the  fouth 
wall  is  the  following  infcription,  *'  Pray  for  the 
*'  go :;d  eftate  of  the  townfliip  of  Chelmsford^ 
*'  that  hath  been  willing  and  prompt  of  helpys 
"  to  build  this  church,  MCCCLXXXIX."  k 
has  alfo  a  famous  free-fchool,  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  Edward  the  Sixth,  as  alfo  a  charity- 
fchool  by  fubfcription,  for  forty-five  boys,  and 
twenty-five  girls.  The  chief  fupport  of  this 
town  is  from  the  bufinefs  of  the  county,  and  the 
3iumerous  carriages  and  droves  of  cattle,  with  the 
vaft  quantities  of  provifions  and  manufactures,- 
that  are  conflantly  going  thro'  it  to  London.  It 
has  a  good  market  on  Fridays,  and  two  fairs  ;  one 
held  on  the  12th  of  May,- and  the  other  on  the 
J  2th  of  November,  both  for  cattle. 

Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  chancellor  and  under- 
treafurer  of  the  Exchequer,  and  founder  of  Em- 
manuel college  in  Cambridge,  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Chelmsford  ;  but  in  whati 
year  is  uncertain.  In  the  reign  of  king  Henry 
the  Eighth,  he  was  furveyor  of  the  court  of  aug- 
mentation 'y  and  two  days  after  the  coronation  of 
king  Edward  the  Sixth,  he  was  created  one  of 
the  knights  of  the  carpet.  As  he  was  zealoufly 
attached  to  the  proteftant  religion,  he  interfered 
very  little  in  public  affairs  during  the  reign  of 
queen  Mary  ;  but  upon  the  acceffion  of  queen 
Itlizabeth,  he  again  began  to  a6l  in  a  public  capa- 
city. In  1566)  he  was  appointed  chancellor  and 
iinder-treafurer  of  the  Exchequer,  and  continued 
to  enjoy  chefe  lucrative  pods  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  happened  May  31,  1589.  In  1584, 
he  founded  Emmanuel  college  in  Cambridge.  It 
contained  at  fird  a  mailer,  three  fellows,  and  four 
fch^lars  ;  but  at  prefent  it  contains  a  maiter,  four- 
teen fellows,  and  fifty  fcholars, 
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Danbury  is  a  village  four  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft 
of  Chelmsford,  and  is  feated  upon  a  pretty  high 
hill,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  church,  with  (o 
high  a  fpire,  that  it  is  ufed  as  a  fea-mark.  In 
this  church  there  were  three  chauntries  founded 
by  the  Darcys,  v/hich  at  the  dilFolution  were  re- 
fbored  to  the  fame  family.  There  is  one  fair  kept 
here  one  Shrove-Tuefday,  for  toys. 

Eight  miles  north  of  Chelmsford  is  Leez,  or 
Leighs,  a  village,  where  a  priory  was  founded 
by  Sir  Ralph  Gernoun,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third,  for  friars  of  the  Auguftin  order,  and  de- 
dicated to  the  V'irgin  Mary  and  St.  John.  Ini' 
1 309  Ralph  de  Ealdock,  bifhop  of  London,  vih- 
ted  this  priory,  and  made  feveral  injundtions  to 
be  obferved  by  the  prior  and  convent.  It  was 
valued,  at  the  diffolution,  at  114].  a  year,  by 
Dugdale  ;  but  at  141  1.  by  Speed,  It  is  at  pre- 
fentin  the  poiTefTion  of  Charles  Sheflield,  Efq;  the 
old  gatehoufe  is  a  very  regular  ftrudlure,  and  the 
whole  is  now  converted  into  a  very  handfom? 
country  feat. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  road  from  Chelmsford 
to  Colchefter  is  Hatfield  Peveril,  a  village 
eight  miles  eaft  by  north  of  Chelmsford,:  which 
has  a  fair  on  V/hitfun-Tuefday,  for  toys. 

Eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Chelmsford  is  WiT- 
HAM,  a  pleafant  town,  neatly  built  :  it  has  feve- 
ral very  handfome  inns,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  many  elegant  feats.  A  confiderable  number 
of  people  refort  hither  in  fum.mer  to  drink  the 
water  of  the  Spaw,  and  the  neighbouring  gentry 
have  alTemblies  in  the  town  once  a  month.  There 
is  here  a  market  o-n  Saturdays,  with  two  fairsj 
one  on  the  Monday  before  Whitfunday,  and  the 
other  on  the  i4.th  of  September,  for  toys. 

Five  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Witham  is  Mal- 
PEN,  or   Maldon,  the   ancient    Camelodiifam, 
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a  city  of  th(5  Romans,  as  appears  from  fome  coins 
of  king  Cunobeline  dug  up  here.  This  was  the 
iirft  Roman  colony  in  Britain,  the  town  was  ta- 
ken by  the  emperor  Claudius  in  the  year  43, 
who  placing  a  (tout  band  of  veterans  in  it,  called 
it  Colonia  Viclricentis  :  he  likewife  coined  mo- 
ney in  memory  of  this  exploit,  on  which  was  in- 
fcribed  coL.  CAMALODun.  The  Romans  alfo 
ereded  here  a  temple  to  the  honour  of  Claudius, 
in  which  was  an  altar,  called  the  altar  of  Eternal 
Dominion;  and  certain  priefts,  termed  Sodales  Au- 
guftalcs,  were  appointed  to  attend  it ;  but  the  cru- 
elty and  oppreilion  of  the  Roman  foldiers  of  this  fta- 
tion  fo  exafperated  the  Britons,  and  in  particular 
Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  who  perfonally  re- 
ceiving the  groffeft  and  mofi:  difgraceful  infults,  fhe 
colleiSled  a  numerous  army,  and  befieged,  plundered 
and  burnt  this  city.  She  afterwards  ftormed  the 
temple,  where  the  foldiers  were  got  together  ta 
defend  thcmfelves ;  and  in  two  days  time  fhe  put 
them  all  to  the  fword.  She  likewife  routed  the 
ninth  legion,  that  came  to  their  alTiftance ;  info- 
much,  that  in  the  whole  fhe  killed  70000  Romans 
and  their  allies.  The  Romans  rebuilt  it  fome- 
time  after,  as  appears  from  the  Itineraryof  Anto- 
ninus, who  takes  notice  of  it  as  being  a  Rom.an 
ftaticn.  After  this  king  Alfred,  fometimes  cal- 
led Edward  the  Elder,  finding  it  greatly  ruined 
by  the  Danes,  repaired  and  fortified  it  with  a 
caflle. 

It  is  at  prefent  a  large  and  populous  borough, 
governed  by  two  bailiffs,  eight  aldermen,  a 
fteward,  recorder,  and  eighteen  capital  bur- 
gelTes,  The  common  burgeffcs  are  about  40O 
in  number,  who  have  all  votes  in  ele^ing  mem- 
bers for  parliament,  ft  is  a  liberty  within  itfelf, 
iTT^d  has  a  convenient  harbour.  Some  of  the  in- 
habitaiits  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  coals, 
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iron,  deals,  corn,  wine,  brandy  and  rum.  It  is 
pretty  populous  and  large,  and  chiefly  confifts  of 
one  ftreet,  near  a  mile  in  length,  which  branches 
out  into  many  lanes.  There  were  anciently  three 
churches,  two  of  which  are  ftill  made  uie  of,  and 
the  third  is  converted  into  2  fchooi-houfe.  It  has 
a  large  library  for  the  ufe  of  the  minifters  of  the 
place,  and  the  clergy  of  the  neighbouring  towns, 
who  generally  refide  here,  becaufe  the  air  where 
their  churches  ftand  is  much  more  unv/holfomc. 
There  are  alfo  three  meeting-houfes  ;  the  dwel- 
ling-houfes,  which  are  about  icoG  in  number,  are 
but  indifferently  built,  and  the  ftreets  are  narrow 
and  not  paved.  Near  it  are  two  bridges,  over 
the  rivers  Stelmer  and  Blackwater. 

Here  is  a  gramzmar-fchool  and  a  work-houfe, 
in  v/hich  the  poor  v/eave  fackcloth.  Blackwater- 
bay  is  famous  for  its  excellent  oyfters,  called 
Wall-fleets,  from  a  wall  of  earth,  which  extends 
five  miles  along  the  fhore,  where  they  lie.  Mr. 
Camden  is  of  opinion,  that  thefe  oyfters  are 
thofe,  which  Pliny  fays  fuppiied  the  Roman  kit- 
chens. There  are  ftiil  to  be  {ttVi  the  intrench- 
nients  thrown  up  by  the  Danes. 

Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  priory  of  Carmelites,, 
or  white-friars,  founded  by  Richard  Gravefend, 
bifnop  of  London,  and  Richard  Ifeiham,  prieft, 
about  the  year  I2g?,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
It  continued  till  the  general  diftblution,  when  it 
was  valued  at  26  1.  a  year.  The  town-hall  is  an 
ancient  ftrudure  ;  and  here  was  formerly  a  caftle 
belonging  to  the  king,  now  demoliihed.  Many 
antiquities  have  been  dug  up  here,  fuch  as  ancient 
coins,  among  v.^hich  v/as  a  piece  of  gold,  almoft 
as  large  as  a  guinea,  with  a  bull:  of  Nero  upon 
one  fide,  and  of  A2;rippina  on  the  other,  not  ill- 
executed  3  as  alfo  Saxon  armour,  iron  cups,  and 
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the  like.     The  market  is  held  on  Saturdays  ;  an<l; 
there  is  a  fair  on  the  i8th  of  September,  for  toys. 

There  is  a  cuftom  in  this  place,  that  when  a 
man  dies  inteftate,  his  lands  and  tenements  ^^i- 
cend  to  his  youngeft  fon  ;  or  if  he  dies  without 
iffue,  to  his  youngeft  brother.  This  cuftom  is 
termed  Borough-Englifh,  and  is  faid  to  have 
been  originally  much  mqre  general,  and  to  have 
arifen  from  the  iewdnefs  and  tyranny  of  the  an- 
cient feudal  lords,  who,  when  any  of  thofe  who 
held  under  them  married,  claimed  the  firft  night 
with  the  bride  :  as  fome  doubt,  therefore,  natu- 
rally arofe,  whether  the  firft  born  child  was  leo;i- 
timats,  this  cuftom  was  eftablifhed,  to  exclude 
fuch  child  from  the  inheritance,  and  the  youngeft' 
was  preferred  in  its  ftead,  as  being  the  moft  dif- 
tant  from  fufpicion. 

At  Little-Malden,  near  this  town,  was  an 
hofpital  for  the  leprous  townfmen  of  Maiden^ 
founded  by  one  of  the  kings  of  England,  before 
the  fixteenth  of  Edward  the  Second,  and  dedica- 
ted to  St.  Giles.  The  mafteriliip  or  wardenfliip- 
of  this  hofpital  was  in  the  gift  of  the  ciown. 
King  Richard  the  Second  granted  the  houfe  to  the 
piior  of  Bicknacre,  near  Chelmsford  ;  but  after- 
Wards  it  was  united  to  the  abbey  of  Billeigh. 

At  Danbury,  a  village  about  four  miles  to^ 
the  eaft  of  Maiden,  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago,  were  found  fome  celts,  and  at  Fyficld,.  fome 
were  alfo  found  in  the  year  1749,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  the  metal  for  cafting  them. 

Stanesgate,  is  a  village  between  Maiden' 
and  the  fea,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Gulph. 
Here  was  a  priory  of  monks  of  the  Cluniac  order, 
founded  by  the  predecelTors  o^.  the  priors  of  Lewes,. 
to  which  monaftery  it  was  fubordinate.  It  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  was  in  be- 
ing in  the  year  IJ76}  but  was  fupprefled  by  car- 
dinal 
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dinal  Wolfey  in  the  eighteenth  of  Henry  the 
Eio^hth,  when  its  revenue  was  valued  at  43 1.  8  s. 
3d.  per  annum.  Upon  the  cardinal's  attainder, 
this  cell  was  granted,  in  confideration  of  the  ex- 
change of  fome  other  lands,  to  the  knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerufalem. 

On  returning  back  to  Witham,  and  proceed- 
ing eight  miles  to  the  northward,  we  come  to 
Braintree,  a  large  town  feated  on  a  hill,  ele- 
ven miles  north  of  Chelmsford,  fourteen  fouth 
by  weft  of  Sudbury,  and  forty-two  north-eaft  of 
London.  It  was  lately  famous  for  a  great  manu- 
facture of  baize  and  fays*  The  church  was  an- 
ciently half  a  mile  out  of  the  Ujwn  5  but  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  it  was  removed  to 
this  place.  This  town  abounds  with  diffentersj 
and  Henry  Smith,  one  of  their  denomination, 
left  2800 1.  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  of  this  and  fome  neighbouring  pa- 
rifhes.  Here  is  a  charity-fchool.  The  market  is 
on  VVednefdays,  and  there  are  two  fairs,  one  on 
the  8th  of  May,  and  the  other  on  the  2d  of  Oc- 
tober, for  cattle,  butter,  and  cheefe. 

Two  miles  north  of  Braintree  is  Bocking, 
one  of  the  largeft  villages  in  EfTex,  where  the 
clothiers  have  good  houfes,  and  a  fort  of  baize 
peculiar  to  themfelves,  called  Bookings. 

Five  miles  north-eaft  of  Braintree  is  Hal- 
stead,  which  is  feated  on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  runs  the  river  Coin.  Here  a  college  was 
begun  by  Robert  de  Bourchier,  lord  chancellor  of 
England,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Edward  the 
Third,  for  eight  priefts.  The  town  has  a  mar- 
ket on  Tuefdays,  and  two  fairs  j  the  firft  on  the 
6th  of  May,  and  the  other  on  the  29th  of  Odo- 
ber,  for  cattle. 

About  fix  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Braintree  is  CoG- 
CESHALL,  or  CoxALL,    a  town  which  is  fuppo- 
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fed  to  have  received  its  name  from  Coccllliis,  a 
Roman,  v^'ho  was  buried  there.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Blackwater,  over  virhich  is  has  a  bridge, 
and  vi^as  formerly  a  great  clothing  town,  it  having 
once  a  very  confiderable  m.anufa6lure  of  baize  and 
fays,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  iiufF,  called  Coggef- 
hall  whites,  faid  to  be  finer  than  any  other  wool- 
len-cloth. By  the  road  fide,  near  this  town,  was 
found  a  grotto,  with  arched-work,  in  which  W2is. 
a  phial,  containing  a  lamp  covered  with  a  Ro- 
man-tile, fourteen  inches  long  ;  as  alfo  fome  urns, 
with  afties  and  bones  in  them  :  one  of  thefe  urns 
refembled  coral,  and  had  this  infcription,  coccil- 
Li  M.  that  is,  to  the  manes  of  Coccillus.  And 
at  Weflfield,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
hence,  was  found,  three  hundred  years  ago,  a 
brazen  pot,  covered  with  a  white  pafte  or  clay, 
as  hard  as  brick,  which  contained  two  other 
earthen  pots,  the  innermoil:  of  which  was  covered 
v/ith  fliuff  like  velvet,  and  tied  with  a  filk  lace. 
In  this  there  were  v/hole  bones,  and  many  pieces- 
of  fmall  bones,  Vv^rapped  up  in  fine  filk.  They 
were  fhown  to  the  abbot  who  owned  the  land, 
who  took  them  for  relicks  of  faints,  and  laid 
them  up  in  his  veftry. 

At  Coggefhall  was  an  abbey  of  Ciftercian 
monks,  founded  by  king  Stephen  and  Maud  his 
queen  in  the  year  1 140,  and  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  William  de  Humberftane,  with  the 
king's  licenfe,  gave  the  manor  of  Tillinghan  to 
thefe  monks,  for  the  finding  of  one  wax  light 
to  burn  before  the  high  altar,  at  the  abbey  church 
in  the  time  of  high  mafs  daily.  At  the  general 
fupprefFion  it  was  valued  at  251  1.  a  year,  by 
Dugdalej  but  at  298  1.  by  Speed.  The  market 
at  this  town  is  on  Saturdays,  and  it  has  one  fair, 
on  Whit-Tuefday,  for  horfes  and  toys. 

Castle-Henningham,  fo  called  todiflinguifh 

it 
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It  from  Slble  Henningham,  is  a  village  upon  the 
Coin,  ten  miles  north  of  Coggefhall.  Here  a 
caiHe  was  built  by  the  family  of  the  Veres,  after- 
wards earls  of  Oxford.  Here  John  de  Vere,  earl 
of  Oxford,  entertained  Henry  the  Seventh,  with 
all  pofTible  fplendor  and  magnificence,  and  having 
on  this  extraordinary  occafion  put  his  retainers  in 
rich  liveries,  and  it  being  contrary  to  an  a6t  of 
parliament  then  in  force,  forbidding  the  giving  of 
liveries  to  any  but  menial  fervants,  the  king  faid 
at  his  going  away.  By  my  faith,  my  lord,  I  thank 
you  for  my  good  chear ;  but  I  muft  not  fuffer  to 
have  my  laws  broken  before  my  face,  my  attorney- 
general  mufl:  talk  with  you. 

It  now  belongs  to  Thomas  Afliurft,  Efq;  and 
is  a  beautiful  ancient  ftrudlure,  {landing  on  the 
top  of  a  fmall  hill,  and  built  in  the  old  Gothic 
tafte  J  belov/  it  is  a  fine  modern  built  houfe,  and 
both  together  form  a  delightful  feat.  There  is  a 
fair  at  the  village  on  May  3,  for  cattle  and  toys. 

Here  Aubery  de  Vere,  firfl:  earl  of  Oxford,  or 
rather,  as  fome  think,  Lucia,  his  countefs,  who 
became  nril  priorefs,  built  a  fmall  Benedidtine 
nunnery,  before  the  year  1190,  dedicated  to  the 
Holy-Crofs,  St.  Mary  and  St.  James,  which,  at 
the  time  of  the  fuppreffion,  was  valued  at  29 1. 
I2s.    lod.  per  annum. 

At  Henningham,  near  Henningham  Caftle, 
Hugh  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  founded  an  hof- 
pital  about  the  year  1250,  in  which  were  two  or 
three  chaplains,  befides  a  clerk,  fervant,  and  fe- 
veral  poor  Tick  people. 

About  eleven  miles  eaft  of  Coggefhall  is  Col- 
chester, which  derives  its  name  from  the  river 
Coin,  that  waters  the  north  and  eaft  parts  of  the 
town.  It  is  twenty-one  miles  weft  by  fouth  of 
Harwich,  twenty-two  eaft-north  eaft  of  Chelmf- 
ford,  and  fifty  on  the  fame  point  from  London. 

This 
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This  is  the  Colonla  of  Antoninus  ;  and  at  firft 
view  appears  to  be  Roman  j  for,  among  the  ma- 
terials of  the  caftle,  town,  and  churches,  there 
are  thought  to  be  more  Roman  bricks,  than  in 
any  town  in  England.  The  caftle  has  abundance 
of  thefe  bricks,  and  there  is  great  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  its  foundation  was  laid  by  the  Romans  j 
for,  one  part  being  broken  up,  a  coin  cf  Galba 
was  found  between  the  bricks,  laid  in  the  manner 
that  thofe  pieces  have  been  defignedly  placed,  to 
dijcover  the  age  of  the  building:  but  they  are 
daily  demoliiliing  one  part  of  this  ancient  monu- 
ment to  prevent  its  falling,  or  to  make  money  of 
the  materials.  There  are  four  towers  ftill  {land- 
ing, but  not  diresflly  at  the  corners ;  one  is  round, 
and  the  reft  fquare.  Under  the  fort,  within  the 
walls,  is  a  large  vault,  defigned  perhaps  for  a 
magazine  or  ftorehoufe,  tho'  probably  it  has  never 
been  ufed  as  fuch.  The  caftle  and  its  area  feem 
to  have  taken  up  about  four  acres  of  ground  ;  and 
a  great  part  of  the  wall  that  enclofed  the  whole 
is  Hill  remaining.  Ttiis  caftle,  of  which  we  have 
given  a  vicv/  in  its  .prefent  ftate,  is  faid  to  have 
been  built  by  Edward,  fon  of  king  Alfred,  foon 
after  the  year  910,  about  which  time  he  had  ta- 
ken many  towns  from  the  Danes,  which  he  fortifi- 
ed with  cafties.  Others  with  greater  probability 
have  related,  that  the  town  with  its  caftle  having 
been  deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  lying  in  ruins, 
"William  the  Cenqueror  granted  it  to  the  famous 
Eudo  Dapifer,  who  built  the  prefent  caftle  on  the 
fite  of  an  ancient  palace.  The  pr^efent  poffeftbr 
is  Charles  Grey,  Efqj  It  is  faid,  that  at  the  late 
queen's-head  in  the  market-place,  the  ftable  and 
room  over  it  is  a  Roman  ftrudure.  In  May 
1763,  a  Roman  mofaic,  or  teftellated  pavement,  was 
difcovered  on  the  north  fide  of  the  High-ftreet  in 
Colchefter,  in  a  garden  belonging  to  Mr.  John 
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Bernard,  apothecary  and  furgeon,  late  part  of 
the  yard  of  the  falcon  and  queen's-head  inn.  It 
confifls  of  a  border  of  red  tefflra,  or  dies,  each 
about  an  inch  fquare,  including  a  curious  work- 
manfnip  made  of  lefTer  tejjera^  black,  white,  red 
and  yellov/,  looking  like  a  beautiful  carpet. 

7^his  place  is  at  prefent  very  populous,  and  the 
mofi:  confiderable  town  in  the  cojnty.  It  is  about 
three  miles  in  circumference,  and  was  formerly 
v/alled  round,  and  fome  ruins  of  the  walls  are 
flill  remaining.  The  flreets  of  which  two  run 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  bottom,  are  fpa- 
cious;  and  though  not  in  general  remarkably 
well  built,  have  a  great  many  good  houfes  in 
them.  Eefides  the  Guildhall,  adjoining  to  v/hich 
is  the  town-jail,  and  a  building  called  Dutch- 
Baize-hall,  belonging  to  a  corporation  for  the 
fupport  of  the  baize  and  fay  manufadlures,  both 
of  which  are  £ne  buildino-s.  Here  are  fixteen 
parifa  churches  ;  but  there  are  not  above  fix  of 
them  in  ufe,  the  reft  being  either  decayed,  or 
have  not  a  fufBcient  revenue  to  maintain  an  offi- 
ciating clergyman ;  but  befides  thefe,  there  are  a 
Dutch  church,  a  French  church,  and  live  meet* 
ing-houfes,  two  of  which  are  for  the  Quakers. 
Here  are  alfo  tivo  free  gramrnar-fchools,  two  cha- 
rity-fchools,  befides  a  workhoufe  for  the  poor. 
There  are  three  bridges  over  the  river  Coin, 
which  was  made  navigable  by  a6t  of  parliament 
for  Imall  craft,  up  to  a  long  ftreet,  near  the  wa- 
ter-fide, called  the  Hith,  where  there  is  a  quay; 
and  for  fhips  of  large  burthen,  to  a  place  called 
the  Wyvenhoe,  within  three  miles  of  the  town, 
where  there  is  a  cuftom-houfe  ;  and  a  little  far- 
ther, towards  the  fea,  is  capable  of  receiving  a 
royal  navy.  Colchefter  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
a  high  fteward,  a  recorder,  or  his  deputy,  qIqwch 
aldermen,  a  chamberlain,  a  town  clerk,  eighteen 
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affiftants,  and  eighteen  common-councilmen.  The 
mayor  and  aldermen  for  the  time  being,  with  for- 
ty-eight guardians  are  alfo  a  corporation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  It  was  laft  incorporated  by 
king  William  the  Third,  and  is  a  liberty  of  it- 
felf,  having  four  wards,  and  fixteen  pariihes,  eight 
within  the.  walls,  and  eight  without ;  and  it  has 
the  privilege  of  fending  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. It  has  the  greateft  manufacture  of  bays 
and  fays  of  any  in  the  kingdom.  Its  excellent 
oyfters  have  been  already  taken  notice  of,  as  well 
as  its  candid  eringo-root.  The  woollen  manu- 
facturers here  confume  fuch  flioals  of  fprats, 
that  this  fifli  is  commonly  called  in  Efl'ex,  The 
Weaver*s  Beef  of  Colchefler.  There  are  here 
three  markets,  on  Wednefdays,  Fridays  and  Sa- 
turdays, with  four  fairs,  viz.  on  Eafter-Tuefday, 
for  wholefale  taylors,  on  the  24th  of  June,  for 
horfes,  the  23d  of  July,  for  horned  cattle  and 
horfes,  and  on  the  20th  of  06i:ober,  for  cheefe, 
butter  and  toys. 

This  town  held  out  a  long  fiege  in  the  time  of 
the  grand  rebellion  ;  when  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and 
Sir  George  Lifle,  with  feveral  other  of  the  king's 
friei,ds,  being  blocked  up  in  it  by  the  parliament's 
army  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  it  was  at  laft  re- 
duced by  famine,  and  both  Sir  Charles  and  Sir 
George  were  executed  foon  after  the  furrender. 

This  tov/n  had  once  many  religious  houfes, 
but  the  abbey  of  St.  John  Baptift,  built  by  Eudo, 
a  great  officer  in  the  court  of  king  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  his  two  fons,  was  the  principal. 
It  was  begun  in  the  year  1096,  and  finiflied  in 
1 104,  when  it  was  confecrated  by  Mauritius,  bi- 
fhop  of  London,  and  filled  with  Benedidine 
monks.  It  was  well  endowed  by  the  founder  and 
feveral  others  ;  and  the  abbots  fat  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  as  barons  of  the  kingdom  ^  but  John  Beach, 

the 
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the  laft  prior  of  this  abbey,  being  executed  for 
high  treafon,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  was  valued,  at  the  dilTolution  of  reli- 
gious houfes,  at  534 1.  a  year,  by  Dugdale.  There 
is  ftill  a  very  handfomegate-houfe  remaining,  with 
four  turrets  ;  but  all  the  reft  is  entirely  demolifh- 
ed.  The  fight  of  it  is  at  prefent  a  garden,  con- 
fifting  of  fourteen  acres  of  land.  Two  walls  are 
{landing,  one  on  the  fouth,  next  the  fields,  and 
the  other  on  the  fame  front,  about  the  middle  of 
the  ground,  which,  perhaps,  feparated  the  build- 
ing from  the  garden.  The  gardener,  fome  years 
ago,  dug  up  feveral  ftone-coffins,  perforated  at 
the  bottom. 

Eudo,  at  the  command  of  king  Henry  the  Firft, 
erected  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  town  an  hof- 
pital  for  a  mafter,  and  feveral  leprous  people,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  Henry  the  Second 
took  them  under  his  protection,  and  Richard  the 
Firft  granted  them  a  fair  of  two  days,  whix:h  ftili 
continues.  The  church  is  now  parochial,  and  a 
rectory.  The  hofpital  was,  at  the  diflblution,  va« 
lued  at  no  more  than  11  1.  a  year. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town,  one  Arnulphus 
founded  a  monaftery,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
leign  of  Henry  the  Firft,  for  Auftin  canons,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Julian  and  St.  Botolph,  and  became 
prior  of  it  himfelf.  This  was  efteemed  the  firft 
houfe  of  the  order  in  England,  and  was  valued, 
^t  the  fuppreffion,  at  113  1.  12  s.  a  year,  by  Speed, 
but  at  523  1.    17  s.   by  Dugdale. 

On  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  Colchefter  was  an 
hofpital  or  priory  of  Crouched  friars,  in  which  the 
brethren  of  the  holy-crofs,  who  came  into  Eng- 
jand  in  the  year  1244.,  were  placed.  They  were 
the  firft  of  their  order  ;  and  the  houfe  is  called  in 
the  London  Regiftry,  The  hofpital  or  chapel  of 
the  CroiTed  friars  j  but  the  chief  monaftery  was 

after- 
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afterwards  built  near  Tower-Hill,     It  was  valii** 
ed,  at  the  fuppreffion,  at  7  1.  7  s.  8  d.  per  annum. 

Near  the  eaft  gate  of  the  town  was  another  re- 
ligious houfe,  built  by  Robert,  lord  Fitzwalter, 
in  1 309,  for  Francifcans,  or  Grey  friars.  He  af- 
terwards took  their  habit,  and  fpent  the  reft  of 
his  days  there. 

At  Coln-White,  or  Earl's  Coln,  a  village 
on  the  river  Coin,  between  Colchefter  and  Hat- 
field, Albericus  de  Vere,  ere61:ed  a  priory  for 
Black  monks,  from  Abingdon  in  Berkfhire,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the 
Firft,  and  became  himfelf  a  monk  in  this  houfe, 
which  he  made  ful^ordinate  to  that  abbey.  It 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and^St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelift  ;  and  had,  at  the  diflblution,  a  prior  and 
ten  monks,  poffefled  of  a  yearly  revenue  of  the 
value  of  1561.  12  s.  4  d.  A  fair  is  held  here  on 
the  2Sth  of  March,  for  cattle  and  toys. 

William  Gilbert,  a  moft  learned  phyficlan  in 
the  fixteenth  and  feventeenth  centuries,  was  born 
at  Colchefter,  in  the  year  1540.  Having  finifhed 
his  ftudies  at  the  Englifti  univerfities,  he  travelled 
into  foreign  parts,  where  he  probably  obtained 
the  degree  of  dodor  of  phyfic,  fmce  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  took  it  at  home.  At  his  return  to 
England,  he  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  college 
of  phyficians  in  London,  and  appointed  chief 
phyfician  to  queen  Elizabeth  ;  which  ftation  he 
likewife  enjoyed  under  king  James  the  Firft.  He 
publiilied  a  treatife  concerning  the  load-ftone, 
which  v/as  the  firft  regular  fyftem  on  that  curious 
fubjedt.  He  was  alfo  the  inventor  of  two  excel* 
lent  inftrumcnts  for  finding  out  the  latitude  of  any 
place,  without  the  help  of  the  fun,  moon  and 
ibrs.  He  died  unmarried,  November  the  3Cth, 
1603,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Holy  Tri- 
nity in  Colchefter. 

Samuel 
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Samuel^  Harfnet,  a  learned  writer  in  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  and  fucceffively  bifliop  of  Chichef- 
ter  and  Norwich,  and  archbifhop  of  York,  was 
born  ia  the  town  of  Colchefter,  June  the  20th, 
1561.  Having  finifhed  his  fludies  in  King's  col- 
lege, and  Pembroke  hall,  in  Cambridge,  he  ac- 
cepted the  mafterfhip  of  the  free-fchool  in  Col- 
chefter,  which,  however,  he  foon  refigned.  A- 
bout  the  year  1597,  ^^  became  chaplain  to  Dr. 
Richard  Bancroft,  bifliop  of  London,  and  after- 
wards archbifliop  of  Canterbury  j  by  whofe  inte- 
reft  he  was  promoted,  firft  to  a  prebend  in  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  then  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Ef- 
fex,  foon  after  to  the  mafterfhip  of  Pembroke  hall, 
Cambridge,  as  alfo  to  the  vice-chancellorfiiip  of 
that  univerfity  j  and  advancing  gradually  through 
feveral  inferior  church  preferments,  he  rofe  at  laft, 
in  1609,  to  the  bifhopric  of  Chicefter.  In  1619 
he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Norwich  ;  and,  in 
1628,  to  the  archbiftioprick  of  York,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  long  enjoy;  for  he  died  on 
the  25th  of  May,  1631,  and  was  interred  in 
Chigwell-church,  in  Eflex.  Among  other  things 
he  publiflied  a  fermon  againft  predeftination,  which 
is  commonly  looked  upon  as  a  mod  mafterly  per- 
formance. 

About  eight  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Colchefter  is 
a  fmall  ifland  called  Mersey,  made  partly  by  the 
Tea,  partly  by  the  rivers  Coin  and  Blackwater,  and 
partly  from  a  ftream  that  runs  from  one  river  to 
the  other.  In  this  ifland  is  a  village  called  Weil 
Merfey,  where  there  was  a  fmall  priory  founded 
by  Roger  Fitz  Ranulph,  and  made  a  cell  of  Bene- 
dictines to  the  abbey  of  St.  Audoucn,  at  Roan  in 
Normandy,  by  ;^t.  Edward,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Helen.  It  was  a  prior-alien,  and  fupprefied  with 
others  by  king  Henry  the  Fifth, and  given  to  arch- 
bifhop Ohichely  and  his  heirs,  who  fettled  it  on 
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his  collegiate  church  at  Higham-Ferrers  In  Nor- 
thamptonfhire,  which  he  founded  for  eight  fecu- 
lar  canons,  four  clerks,  and  fix  chorifters.  This  ifle 
is  a  place  of  great  ftrength,  for  which  reafon  the 
parliament  put  icoo  men  therein,  to  guard  it  from 
any  attempts  of  the  Dutch,  in  the  war  with  that 
nation. 

St.  Osyth  is  a  village  tv^^ivo,  miles  fouth  by 
eaft  of  Colchefter,  where  there  was  a  priory,  nam- 
ed after  that  Holy  Virgin,  who  having  devoted 
herfelf  entirely  to  the  fervice  of  God,  was  ftabbed 
by  the  Danifh  pyrates,  and  reputed  a  faint.  Rich- 
ard de  Beauvis,  bifhop  of  London,  built,  and  en- 
dowed this  religious  houfe  to  her  memory,  about 
the  year  1120,  and  tilled  it  with  regular  canons 
of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine.  The  church  was 
fupplied  by  the  canons,  or  fuch  as  they  appointed, 
till  the  fupprcffion,  when  both  the  manor,  mo- 
naftery  and  advowfon,  were  given  to  Thomas 
lord  Cromwell  ;  but  he  being  attainted,  they  re- 
turned to  the  crown,  and  were  by  Edward  the 
Sixth  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Darcy.  It  was  va- 
lued, at  the  diflblution,  at  677  1.  a  year,  by 
Dugdale  ;  but  by  Speed,  at  758  1.  It  is  ftill  en- 
tire, and  is  a  regular  handfome  ftru6lure,  confi- 
dering  the  time  in  which  it  was  built,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  view  we  have  here  given  of  it. 
There  is  one  fiiir  at  this  village,  on  Holy  Thurf- 
day,  for  toys. 

At  HoPvSLEY  Parva,  a  village  fix  miles  to  the 
northward  pf  Colchefter,  was  a  priory  of  Cluniac 
monks,  fu^ordinate  to  a  monaftery  of  the  fame 
order,  iat  Therford  in  Norfolk,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Firft,  by  Robert  Fitz  Gode- 
bold,  and  Beatrix  his  v/ife.  It  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter,  and  fupprefied  by  Cardinal  VVolfeyj 
when  the  annual  revenue  of  it  was  rated  at  27  h 
7  s,    1 1  d, 

We 
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We  {hall  now  return  to  Colchefter,  and  taking 
the  road  which  leads  to  Harwich,  proceed  to 
Mankigtree,  or  Maintree,  as  it  is  common- 
ly called,  which  is  a  little  dirty  town,  twelve  miles 
weft  of  Harwich,  nine  north-eaft  of  Colchefter, 
and  fifty-nine  north-eaft  of  London.  It  has  how- 
ever, a  good  market  held  on  Tuefdays,  and  a  fair 
on  the  15th  of  June,  for  toys.  The  church  is  a 
chapel  of  eafe  to  Miftley,  a  neighbouring  village. 

Harwich  is  fituated  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Ipfwich,  twenty-one  eaft  by  north  of  Colchef- 
ter, and  feventy-one  north-eaft  of  London.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  Saxon  Word  Harewic,  a 
haven  or  bay,  where  a  navy  may  ride,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  thus  called  from  a  fea-nght  in 
the  harbour,  between  the  Saxons  and  Danes  in 
the  year  884.  This  is  the  ftation  of  the  packet 
boats  between  England  and  Holland.  The  har- 
bour is  fafe  and  fo  fpacious,  that  lOO  men  of 
war  have  been  feen  in  it  at  a  time,  befides  3  or  400 
fail  of  colliers.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  at 
high  v/ater  near  three  miles  wide  ;  but  the  chan- 
nel, by  which  alone  the  (hips  can  come  into  it,  is 
deep  and  narrow,  lying  on  the  Suffolk  fide ; 
whence  all  the  fliips  that  come  in  or  go  out,  arc 
commanded  by  a  ftrong  fort,  called  Landguard- 
fort,  built  by  king  James  the  Firft,  on  a  point  of 
land  fo  encom.paiTed  by  the  fea  at  high  water,  that 
it  feems  an  ifiand  lying  about  a  mile  from  the 
{bore.  The  fortifications  on  the  land  fide  were 
demoliftied  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Firft .^ 
but  tho'  an  acSl:  of  parliament  has  fince  been  palled 
for  ere(5ling  new  fortifxations,  and  ground  has 
been  purchafed  for  that  purpofe,  little  or  no  pro* 
grefs  has  been  made  in  the  work.  The  town  is 
not  wt^y  large,  but  is  well  built  ajid  populous,  and 
fortified  by  nature,  by  its  being  almoft  furrounded 
=^y.thefea.     Between  the  town   and  a  high  hill, 
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not  far  dlftant,  is  a  clifF  confifting  of  a  kind  of 
clay,  parts  of  which  are  continually  falling  down 
into  a  petrifying  water  at  the  bottom,  which  they 
imbibe  ;  and  being  afterwards  taken  out  and  dried, 
become  an  almoit  impenetrable  and  durable  ftone  ; 
and  of  this  the  walls  and  pavement  of  Harwich 
confift.  On  the  top  of  the  above  hill,  which 
Hands  to  the  fouth  of  the  harbour,  and  oppofite 
to  the  fort,  is  a  large,  high  built  light-houfe, 
whence  there  is  an  extenfive  view  of  the  coafts  of 
Eflex  and  Suffex.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  diftant 
from  the  town,  and  there  is  a  fine  walk  to  it, 
which  is  extremely  pleafant  in  fine  weather.  Here 
is  a  very  good  yard  for  building  fhips,  with  flore- 
houfes,  cranes,  launches,  and  other  necellaries, , 
The  inns  are  very  good,  but  the  great  concourfe 
of  palTengers  made  accommodations  fo  extrava- 
gantly dear,  that  floops  were  fometime  fince  fit- 
ted up,  to  fail  diredly  for  Holland  and  Germany 
from  the  Thames.  This  town  was  firft  made  a 
borough  and  corporation,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Second,  by  Thomas  Brotherton,  earl  of  Nor- 
folk, and  marfhal  of  England.  It  received  anew 
charter  in  the  time  of  James  the  Firfl,  by  the  in- 
terefl  of  Edward  Coke,  then  attorney  general,  and 
afterwards  recorder  of  this  town  for  life.  Which 
charter,  and  all  other  immunities  belonging  to  the 
town,  were  through  the  mediation  of  Sir  Harbot- 
tle  Grimftone,  their  recorder  at  that  time,  and 
mafler  of  the  Rolls,  confirmed  by  Charles  the  Se- 
cond. The  corporation  at  prefent  confifts  of  a 
mayor,  chofen  annually  on  St.  Andrew's  day,  out 
of  eight  aldermen.  There  is  alfo  a  recorder,  and 
twenty-four  capital  burgefies  ;  the  members  toferve 
in  parliament  are  chofen,  by  the  faid  mayor,  al- 
dermen and  burgefies.  The  mayor  has  the  pow- 
er of  keeping  admiiaity  courts,  which  fiavea  ju- 
xii'didion  over  all  naval  affairs* 

The 
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The  church  here,  ever  fiiice  the  reformaUon^ 
has  been  a  chapel  to  the  mother  church  at  Dover 
court,  a  village  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  it.  The 
market  is  on  Saturdays,  and  there  are  two  fairs, 
on  May  i  and  October  i8,  for  toys. 

To  the  fouth-weft  of  Harwich  are  three  ifiands, 
called  Holmes,  Horsey,  andPEWET,  feparated 
from  the  main  land  only  by  the  winding  of  a 
ftream,  and  the  influx  of  the  fea.  Upon  thefe 
iflands  is  found  a  fea  fov/l,  which,  when  fat,  is 
very  delicious  food.  To  the  fouth  of  thefe  iflands 
are  three  villages,  included  within  a  liberty  or 
lordfhip,  anciently  termed  the  liberty  of  the  foke, 
in  which  the  fherifFof  the  county  has  no  power, 
and  wherein  no  writ  can  be  executed  but  by  the 
bailiff  of  the  liberty,  nor  by  him,  without  the 
lord's  confent. 

Eight  miles  fouth  of  Harwich  is  Walton,  a 
village  v/here  a  fair  is  kept  on  the  2d  of  July  for 
toys.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  there 
were  found  in  this  parifb  two  teeth  fo  very  large, 
that  200  men*s  teeth  might  be  cut  out  of  them* 
Authors  pretend,  that  they  were  the  teeth  of  gi- 
ants, v/hich  Is  ridiculous  ;  tho'  it  mufl  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  teeth  of  a  very  extraordinary 
fize  have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  this  king- 
dom ;  but  to  what  animal  they  belonged,  is  not 
very  certain  ;  for  fom.e  are  cf  opinion,  they  were 
elephants  teeth  ;  and  others  thofe  of  the  morfe. 

Great  Cl acton  is  a  village  fourteen  miles 
fouth  by  weft  of  Harwich,  where  Richard  de  Bei- 
mels, in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft,  erected  a. 
ftately  houfe  in  the  midft  of  a  park  j  but  it  is  long 
:fmce  gone  to  decay.  There  is  a  fair  here  on  the 
,29th  of  June,  for  toys. 

Little  Clacton  is  about  two  miles  north  of 
the  former,  and  has  a  fair  on  the  25th  of  July, 
for  toj£« 
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Befides  the  eminent  perfons  already  mentioned, 
in  treating  of  the  principal  places  in  this  county, 
it  has  produced  the  following  remarkable  perfons, 

Richard  de  Badew,  the  firft  and  original  foun- 
der of  Clare-hall  in  Cambridge,  was  defcended  of 
an  honourable  family  feated  at  Great  Badew,  near 
Chelmsford,  from  which  place  the  family  took 
their  furname  ;  and  here  probably  Richard  was 
born.  In  1326,  he  was  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge ;  and  having  purchafed  two 
tenements  in  Mil n-ftreet,  he  there  laid,  in  the  year 
above-mentioned,  the  foundation  of  a  building, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Univerfity-hall. 
This  building  was  afterwards  completed  by  Eli- 
zabeth, daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of 
Gloucefter  ;  whence  it  acquired  the  name  of  Clare- 
hall.  The  revenues  of  it  have  been  ilnce  aug- 
mented by  feveral  benefa6lors  ;  fo  that  at  prefent 
it  contains  one  mafter,  eighteen  fellows,  and  fix- 
ty-three  fcholars. 

Thomas  Bourchier,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  fucceffive  reigns  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth,  Edward  the  Fifth,  Richard  the 
Third,  and  Henry  the  Seventh,  was  the  fon  of 
William  Bourchier,  earl  of  Ewe  in  Normandy  and 
thecountefs  of  EfTex,  was  born  at  Hawftead  in  this 
county.  His  firft  dignity  in  the  church  v^^as  that 
of  dean  of  St.  Martin's  in  London  ;  whence  he 
rofe  to  the  fee  of  Worcefter,  then  to  that  of  Ely  j 
and,  laft  of  all,  to  the  archpilhopric  of  Canter- 
bury, to  which  he  was  advanced  in  1454.  In 
the  month  of  December  following  he  was  created 
a  cardinal-prieft  of  St.  Cyrtacus  in  Thennis  \  and 
next  year  was  made  chancellor  of  England,  tho* 
he  rejigned  that  office  in  a  little  time  after.  He 
performed  the  marriage  ceremony  between  Henry 
ehs   Seventh,    and   the  daughter  of  Edward   the 
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Fourth  ;  and  having  prefided  over  the  Englifli 
church  for  the  fpace  of  thirty-two  years,  he  di- 
ed the  30th  of  March,  i486,  and  v^^as  interred 
in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury.  He  was  the  prin- 
cipal inftrument  of  introducing  the  art  of  printing 
into  England,  having  firft  fuggefted  the  thought 
of  fending  Caxton  to  Harlem,  where  that  gentle- 
man made  himfelf  maf^er  of  the  art. 

Thomas  Audley,  defcended  of  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family  in  this  county,  was  born  in  the 
year  1488.  After  finifhing  his  ftudies  at  the  uni- 
verfity,  he  removed  to  the  inns  of  court,  where 
he  diitinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much  by  his  abilities, 
as  to  attra6l  the  notice  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk:,  by 
whom  he  was  recommended  to  king  Henry  the 
Eighth.  By  his  majefty's  influence  he  was  chofeii 
fpeaker  of  that  parliament,  which  confirmed  the 
king's  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and 
his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  Upon  the  re- 
fignation  of  lord  chancellor  More  in  1532,  Mr. 
Audley  fucceeded  him  in  that  high  office.  He  af- 
terwards Tat  in  judgment  upon  his  predecefTor, 
who  was  condemned  to  death,  for  refufmg  to  ac- 
knowledge the  king's  fupremacy.  About  the 
fame  time,  he  was  advanced  to  the  honour  of 
knighthood  ;  and,  in  1538,  he  was  created  a  ba- 
ron of  the  realm,  by  the  title  of  lord  Audley  of 
Walden,  in  the  county  of  EfTex.  He  prefided  at 
the  trial  of  bifliop  Fifher,  Anne  Boleyn,  the 
marquis  of  Exeter,  and  of  feveral  other  eminent 
perfonages.  He  received  from  the  king,  a  grant 
of  the  fcite  of  the  priory  of  Chrifl's  church,  to- 
gether with  all  the  church  plate,  and  lands  be- 
longing to  that  houfe.  And,  after  enjoying  the 
favour  of  his  fovereign  for  the  greateft  part  of  his 
life,  and  the  office  of  chancellor  for  upwards  of 
twelve  years,  died  April  the  30th5  1544,  in  the 
fifty-fixth  year  of  his  age. 
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Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  preceptor  or  governor  to 
king  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  great  grandfon  to 
Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  formerly  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, was  born  at  Giddlng-hall  in  Eflex,  about 
the  year  1506.  Where  he  received  his  education, 
is  not  known  j  certain  it  is,  he  was  a  complete 
anafter  of  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  being  equally 
fkilled  in  the  languages,  philology,  poetry,  hif- 
tory,  and  mathematicks.  Thefe  qualifications 
could  not  fail  to  recommend  him  to  the  notice  of 
king  Edward  the  Sixth's  guardians,  who  appoint- 
ed him  chief  inftru-ilor  to  that  prince  ;  in  which 
oiEce  how  well  he  acquitted  himfelf,  the  great 
progrefs  Edward  made  in  all  branches  of  learn- 
ing, is  ^  fufHcient  teftimony.  During  the  perfe- 
cuting  reign  of  queen  Mary,  he  was  an  exile 
for  religion  ;  but,  upon  the  accefTion  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace, 
and  died  at  Gidding-hall,  June  11,  157-3  in  the 
feventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Horace  Vere,  baron  of  Tilbury,  youngeft  bro- 
ther of  the  famous  general  Sir  Francis  Vere,  and 
himfelf  a  very  accomplifhed  commander,  was  born 
at  Kirby-hall  in  EiTex,  in  the  year  1565.  Enter- 
ing early  into  a  military  life,  he  accompanied,  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  his  brother  Sir 
Prancis  into  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  greatly  by  his  courage  and  con- 
du&.  In  1600  he  had  a  large  (hare  in  obtaining 
the  victory  at  the  battle  of  Newport.  He  after- 
wards fignalized  himfelf  in  the  defence  of  Oftend  ; 
as  alfo  in  performing  a  moft  gallant  retreat  with 
4OCO  men,  from  Spinola,  the  Spanifli  general, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  three  times  that 
number.  He  likewife  commanded  the  forces  that 
were  fent  to  the  affiflarice  of  the  king  of  Bohe- 
mia ;  and  though  he  was  not   able  to  prevent  the 
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ruin  of  that  prince's  affairs,  he  yet  continued,  for 
a  confiderable  time,  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the 
Imperial  arms.  At  length,  as  a  reward  of  his 
fervices,  he  was,  upon  the  acceflion  of  king 
Charles  the  Firil:,  advanced  to  the  peerage,  by  the 
title,  of  lord  Vere,  baron  of  Tilbury  ;  being  the 
firil  peer  created  by  that  monarch.  He  died  May 
the  2d,  1635,  and  was  interred,  with  military 
honours,   in  Weftminfter  abbey. 

William  Bedell,  bifhop  of  Kilmore  in  Ireland, 
and  one  of  the  moil  famous  prelates  in  that  king- 
dom during  the  laft  century,  was  born  at  Black: 
Notley  in  EiTex,  in  the  year  1570.  Having  gone 
through  the  ufual  courfe  of  academical  learning  in 
Emmanuel  college  in  Cambridge,  he  removed  tor 
St.  Edmundfbury  in  Suffolk,  where  he  bad  ob- 
tained a  living.  In  1604,  Sir  Henry  Wotton  be- 
ing appointed,  by  king  James  ambaffador  to  the 
ftate  of  Venice,  Mr.  Bedell  attended  that  gentle- 
man thither  in  the  quality  of  chaplain.  During- 
his  refidence  in  that  city,  v/hich  v.'as  for  the  fpace 
of  eight  years,  he  contracted  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  celebrated  Antonio  de  Dominis, 
archbifhop  of  Spalatro,  as  alfo  v/ith  the  famous 
father  Paul  Sarpi,  author  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
council  of  Trent.  The  former  had  even  fuch  a 
regard  for  him,  that,  upon  his  return  to  England, 
he  accompanied  him  to  that  kingdom.  Jn_  1627, 
Mr.  Bedell  was  elected  provoft  of  Trinity  college 
in  Dublin  ;  and  about  two  years  after,  was  raifed 
to  the  fees  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh  ;  in  which 
high  ftation  he  behaved  with  a  prudence,  lenity  and 
moderation,  which  gained  him  the  affedions  of 
all  ranks  of  people.  Such,  indeed,  was  his  popu- 
larity, even  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  that, 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  horrid  Irifh  rebellion, 
the  infurgents  abftained,  at  leaft  for  fome  time, 
.  ffom  all  violence  againft  his  perfon^  tho'^  atlaft, 
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he  and  his  family  were  feized,  and  carried  priTo* 
ners  to  the  caftle  of  Cloughboughter,  where  all 
of  them,  except  the  bifhop,  were  put  in  irons. 
In  about  three  weeks,  however,  himfelf,  his  two 
fons,  and  his  fon-in-law,  were  exchanged  for  two 
of  the  O'Rourkes  5  but  his  conftltution  being 
broken,  as  well  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  as  by 
his  late  confinement,  he  breathed  his  laft  on  the 
7th  of  February,  1641,  and  was  interred  in  the 
church-yard  of  his  own  cathedral.  He  tranflated 
into  Englifh  the  hiftories  of  the  interdicts  and  in- 
quifition,  as  alfo  the  two  laft  books  of  the  hifto- 
ry  of  the  council  of  Trent  into  Latin. 

Francis  Quarles,  an  Engliih  poet  in  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  and  fon  of  James  Quarles,  clerk 
of  the  green-cloth  to  queen  Elizabeth,  was  born 
at  Stewards,  near  Rumford  in  Eifex,  in  1592. 
He  had  his  education  at  Chrift's  college  in  Cam- 
bridge, from  whence  he  removed  to  Lincoln's- 
inn,  London.  He  was  afterwards  preferred  to  the 
place  of  cup-bearer  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
king  James  the  Firft,  clectrefs  palatine  and  queen 
of  Bohemia.  Upon  the  ruin  of  her  hufband's  af- 
fairs, he  went  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  became 
fecretary  to  the  learned  archbifliop  Ufher.  Du- 
ring the  civil  wars,  he  adhered  to  the  royal  party, 
which  expofed  him  to  the  refentment  of  the  ru- 
ling powers,  who  ftrlpped  him  of  fome  of  his 
eftates,  and  plundered  his  books  and  manufcrlpts. 
Befidcs  his  other  employments,  he  was  chronolo- 
ger  to  the  city  of  London.  His  works  are  nume- 
rous, and  chiefly  of  the  pious  and  moral  kind. 
He  died  September  the  8th,  1644. 

John  Baftwick,  a  writer  rendered  remarkable  by 
the  implaeable  fury  of  his  perfecutors,  was  born  at 
Writtle  in  Effex,  in  the  year  1 593.  In  16 14  he  was 
entered  in  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  continued  but  a  fhort  time.     Leaving  the  uni- 
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verlity  without  a  degree,  he  travelled  abroad  for 
nine  years,  during  which  he  took  the  degree  ot 
doctor  of  phyfic  at  Padua.  Soon  after  his  return 
to  England,  viz.  in  1633,  he  publiflied  a  book, 
entitled,  A  Confutation  of  Popery^  and  a  Scourge  for 
the  Pope  and  the  Latin  Bijh:ps  ;  for  which  (as  re- 
flecting, tho'  in  a  covert  manner,  upon  the  Eng- 
lifh  prelates)  he  was  tried  in  the  high  commiihon 
court,  and  fined  in  the  fum  of  one  thoufand 
pounds,  fentenced  to  be  excommunicated,  to  be 
debarred  the  praitice  of  phyfic,  to  have  his  books 
burnt,  and  to  remain  in  prifon  till  he  made  his 
recantation.  During  his  confinement,  he  wrote 
another  book,  called.  An  Apology  for  himfelf  ad- 
dreffed  to  theBiJhops  ;  and  a  third,  named,  The  Li- 
tany \  for  which  new  produ6tions,  he  was  again 
tried,  in  1637,  together  with  Burton  and  Prynne  ; 
and  all  of  them  were  condemned  in  a  fine  of 
five  thoufand  pounds  each;  to  ftand  in  the  pillo- 
jj,  to  lofe  their  ears,  and  to  fuffer  perpetual  im- 
prifonment;  but  upon  the  meeting,  however,  of 
the  long  parliament  in  1640,  they  v*^ere  all  fet  at 
liberty  ;  and  Baftwick,  in  particular,  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  London  (for  he  had  been  imprifoned  in 
Scilly)  was  received  amidft  the  fhouts  and  accla- 
mations of  the  people.  He  was  alive  in  1648; 
but  how  long  he  furvived  that  period,  or  where 
he  died,   is  uncertain. 

Sir  Harbottle  Grimflon,  a  famous  lawyer,  and 
mafter  of  the  Rolls  in  the  feventeenth  century,  v^^as 
defcended  of  an  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Brad-  . 
field-hall,  near  Alanningtree,  in  Y.^tx^  about  the 
year  1594.  In  what  fchool  he  received  his  edu- 
cation, or  whether  he  was  ever  a  memberof  either 
of  our  univeriities,  is  uncertain.  He  ftudied, 
however,  the  municipal  laws  of  the  land,  at  Lin- 
colns-inn,  with  fuch  diligence  and  fucceis,  that 
he  became,  at  length,  a  very  able  practitioner. 
C  5  ill 
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In  163S  he  was  chofen  recorder  of  Colchefter  ^ 
and,  upon  the  meeting  of  the  long  parliaments 
in  1640,  was  ele£led  one  of  the  reprefentative 
for  that  borough.  He  feems  at  firft  to  have  been^ 
of  the  puritannical  party ;  but  when  the  parlia- 
ment, or  rather  the  army,  proceeded  to  the  diflb- 
lution  of  the  government,  and  the  murder  of  the 
king,  he  broke  off  all  connexions  with  them,  and 
even  exerted  his  utmoft  intereft  for  the  fervice  of 
the  royal  caufe.  Upon  the  death  of  king  Charles 
the  Firft,  he  travelled  into  foreign  parts ;  and  re- 
turning to  his  native  country,  was,  in  1660, 
chofen  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  that 
parliament,  which  reftored  the  king,  and  re-efta- 
blifhed  the  conftitution.  As  a  reward  of  his  fer- 
vices,  he  was  appointed  mafter  of  the  rolls  ;  which' 
honourable  office  he  difcharged  for  above  twenty- 
three  vears,  with  equal  ability  and  uprightnefs* 
He  never  publifhed  any  thing  of  his  own  ;  but  he 
alTifted  Dr.  Burnet  in  compiling  his  Hiftoryof  the 
Reformation.  He  died  December  the  31ft,  1683,= 
at  about  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 

Jofeph  Mede,  one  of  the  moft  learned  Englifh 
divines  of  the  feventeenth  century,-  was  born  in 
October  1586,  at  Berden  in  this  county.  He 
was  inftru6led  in  grammar-learning,  firft  at  Hod- 
defdon  in  Hertfordfhire,  and  afterwards  at  Wea- 
thersfield  in  EiTex.  In  1602  he  was  entered  of 
Chrift's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  made 
fuch  a  rapid  progrefs  in  his  ftudies,  thut  he  was 
ibon  looked  upon  as  a  moft  accomplifhed  fcholar. 
In  16 10  he  was  made  mafter  of  arts;  and,  in 
a  little  time  after,  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege. About  the  year  16 18,  he  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  divinity  ;  but  his  m.odefty  prevent- 
ed him  from  taking  that  of  doftor  ;  and  it  was  the 
famv?  principle  that  reftrained  him  from  accept- 
ing the  provoftihip   of  Trinity  college,  Dublin^ 
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tvhich  was  twice  prefTed  upon  him  with  the  great- 
eft  importunity.  He  died  Odober  the  ift,  1638, 
and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  the  college.  His 
works  are  numerous.  Some  of  them  were  pub- 
lifhed  during  his  life-time,  and  others  after  his 
death.  The  principal  are,  a  Commentary  on  the 
Revelations,  and  an  explanation  of  feveral  diffi- 
cult paflages  of  fcripture. 

John  Gauden,  fucceffively  bifhop  of  Exeter  and 
Worcefter,  in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  born 
in  the  year  1605,  at  Mayland  in  Effex,  of  which 
parifh  his  father  was  vicar.  After  learning  the 
languages  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury  in  Suffolk,  he 
removed,  firft  to  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  to  Wadham  college  in  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degrees  in  arts  and  divinity, 
and  a6led  as  tutor  to  feveral  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men. In  1641,  he  was  prefented  to  the  redory 
of  Bocking  in  Eflex ;  and,  during  the  civil  wars, 
accommodated  himfelf  fo  well  to  the  times,  that 
he  retained  his  preferment.  In  a  fev/  days  after 
tiie  death  of  king  Charles  the  Firft,  he  publifhed 
the  Icon  Bafilike,  which,  fome  think,  he  like- 
wife  compofed  j  though  others  maintain,  that  it 
was  written  by  king  Charles  himfelf.  Upon  the 
reftoration  he  v/as  made  one  of  the  king's  chap- 
lains, and  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Exeter, 
from  whence  he  was  tranflated  to  that  of  Worcef- 
ter,  which  he  enjoyed  but  for  a  fhort  time ;  for 
being  feized  with  a  fit  of  the  ftone  and  ftrangury, 
he  died  September  the  20th,  1662,  in  the  fifty- 
feventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of 
feveral  works,  confiding  chiefly  of  fermons  and 
controverfial  pieces. 

John  Ray,  a  true    Chriftian   philofopher,  and 
ingenious  writer  of  the  feventeenth  century,  was- 
the  fon  of  a  blackfmith,  and  born  at  Black  Not- 
ley,  in  this  county,  November  29,  1628.     He 
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received  his  education  at  a  fchool  in  Bralntree^ 
near  his  native  place,  and  at  Catherine  hall,  and 
Trinity  college  in  Cambridge,  of  v^^hich  laft  he 
became  a  fellow.     Having  injured  his  health  by 
too  clofe  an  application   to  his   ftudies,  he  w^as 
obliged  to  exercife  himfelf  by  riding  or  v^alking 
in  the  fields  ;  and  this  lead   him  to   the  ftudy  of 
plants,  of  which  he  publiflied  a  very  curious  cata- 
logue in  1660.     The  fame  year  he  was  ordained 
deacon  and  prieft,  by  Dr.  Sanderfon,  bifhop  of  Lin- 
coln ;  but,  upon  the  coming  out  of  the  uniformi- 
ty-a<St,  he  could  not  comply  with  the  terms  it  en- 
joined, he  therefore  refigned  his  fellowfhip,   and 
in    1661,  made  a  tour  "through   feveral  parts  of 
Scotland  as  well  as  England.     He  afterwards  tra- 
velled through  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
&c.  and  upon  his  return  home,  publifhed  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels.     In  1667  he  was  admitted  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  became,  in  the  fe- 
quel,  one  of  its  moft  diftinguiflied  members.  As  he 
was  not  pofTeiTed  of  any  paternal  eftate,  and  never  en- 
joyed any  living  in  the  church,  his  circumftances 
were  therefore  far  from  being  affluent.  His  chief  de- 
pendance  was  upon  a  legacy  of  60 1.  a  year,  left 
him  by  his  generous  patron  Mr.  Willoughby,  of 
Middleton.  He  died  January  the  17th,  1706, in  the 
feventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.   Befides  the  works 
above-mentioned,  he  wrote  A  Hijiory  of  Infers, 
Birds  and  Beafts  ;  the  IVifdotn  of  God  in  the  Works 
cf  the  Creation  ;  Phyftco-Theological  Difcourfes  5  and 
leveral  other  pieces. 

Thomas  Cawton,  a  very  learned  minifter  among 
the  Non-conformifls  in  the  feventeenth  century, 
and  fon  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Thomas  Cawton  (a 
v/orthy  and  truly  religious  puritan,  who  was  ba- 
nifhed  for  his  loyalty)  was  born  at  Wyvenhoe, 
near  Colchefter  in  EiFex,  about  the  year  1637, 
his  father  being  then  minifter  of  that  place.  Ac- 
companying 
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COmpanying  his  father  in  his  exile,  he  fludied  in 
the  univerfity  of  Leyden  ;  and,  under  the  care  of 
the  famous  profefTor  Leufden,  he  made  himfelf  a 
thorough  adept  in  the  oriental  languages.  Upon 
the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  was  en- 
tered of  Merton  college  in  Oxford,  and  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts ;  but  his  non- 
conforming principles  prevented  him  from  receiv- 
ing any  preferment  in  the  church  He  formed, 
however,  a  congregation  of  difienters  in  the  city 
of  Weftminfter,  to  whom  he  preached  for  about 
feven  years,  when,  falling  into  a  bad  ftate  of 
health,  he  died  of  a  confumption  on  the  icth  of 
April,  1677,  and  was  buried  in  the  New  Church 
in  Tothill-ftreet.  He  publifhed  a  DiiTertation  crk 
the  Syriac  Verfion  of  the  New  Teftament,  as  alio 
an  Eilay  on  the  Ufefulnefs  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage in  the  Study  of  Philofophy. 

Sir  William  Dawes,  archbilhop  of  York  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  youngcft  fon  of  Sir 
John  Dawes,  Bart,  was  born  at  Lyons,  near 
Braintree  in  ElTex,  September  .2,  1671.  He  re- 
ceived the  firft  rudiments  of  learning  at  Mer- 
chant-Taylors fchool  in  London,  v/hence  he  re- 
moved, in  1687,  to  St.  John's  college  in  Oxford, 
of  which,  about  two  years  after,  he  was  made  a 
fellow.  But  his  father's  title  and  eftate  defcend- 
ing  to  him  upon  the  death  of  his  two  brothers, 
he  left  Oxford  ;  and  entering  himfelf  a  nobleman 
in  Catherine  hall,  Cambridge,  lived  in  his  eldeft 
brother's  chambers  ;  and,  as  foon  as  the  rules  of 
the  univerfity  would  permit,  took  the  degree  of 
mafter  of  arts.  Upon  his  arriving  at  a  proper 
age,  he- was  ordained  deacon  and  prieft  by 
Dr.  Compton,  bifhop  of  London  ;  and  being  foon 
after  created  dodor  in  divinity,  he  was  unanimouf- 
ly  ele£led  mafter  of  Catherine  hall  in  1696.     He 
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rofe  gradually  through  feveral  inferior  church  pre-i' 
ferments,  firft  to  the  bifhopric  of  Chefter,  and  af- 
terwards to  the  archbifhopric  of  York,  to  the 
]aft  of  which  he  was  eleded  in  17 14.  In  this 
high  ftation  he  continued  for  above  ten  years,, 
when  he  was  carried  off  by  an  inflammation  in 
his  bowels,  April  the  30th,  1724,  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of  feve- 
ral works  ;  fome  of  which  were  publifhed  in  his- 
life-time,  and  others  after  his  death  5  the  whole 
comprized  in  three  volumes, .  '^\q,. 
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Pv^^il^  LINTSHIRE,  a  county  of  North 
^  p  !^  Wales,  derives  its  name  from  Flint, 
^  ^  the  county-town.  It  is  bounded  on 
??^^?^  the  north- weft  by  the  Irilh  fea,  on  the 
north-eaft  and  eaft,  by  an  arm  of  the  Irifh  fea,  and 
the  river  Dee,  which  feparates  it  from  Chefhire  5 
on  the  fouth,  by  part  of  Denbighfhire  ;  and  by 
another  part  of  Denbighfhire,  on  the  weft.  This 
is  the  fmalleft  of  all  the  Welch  counties,  it  ex- 
tending about  thirty-three  miles  in  length,  and 
only  nine  miles  in  breadth  ;  and  is  about  feventy 
in  circumference.  Caerwys,  a  market  town  near- 
ly in  the  centre,  is  about  200  miles  north-weft  of 
London. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  healthy  and  pleafant,< 
though  cold,  from  its  being  expofed  to  the  north 
winds  J  and  the  land  not  being  fo  mountainous, 
as  in  moft  of  the  other  counties,  is  more  fruitful  y 
for  the  hills  are  not  very  high,  and  fall  gently  in- 
to fertile  plains.  Hence  this  county  yields  feme 
wheat,  and  great  plenty  of  barley,  oats  and  rye,, 
while  the  vallies  afford  pafture  for  black  cattle, 
v/hich,  though  very  fmall,  are  excellent  beef. 
There  are  like  wife  fedfomeflieep,andbut  few  goats. 
Great  quantities  of  butter  and  cheefe  are  made  in 
this  county,  which  likewife  produces  much  ho- 
ney, from  which  the  liquor  called  metheglin  is 
made,  and  frequently  drank  in  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring counties.  Fiint{hire  alfo  abounds  with 
all  forts  of  fifh  and  fowl.     It  has  great  plenty  of 
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pit-coal,  and  the  hills  of  this  county  yield  mill- 
ftones,  and  lead-ore,  in  great  abundance.  In 
finking  fome  new  coal-pits  at  Leefwood,  in  the 
parifli  of  Mold,  near  the  river  Alen,  was  difco- 
vered  a  flat  fort  of  Hate,  upon  which  are  frequent- 
ly found  the  leaves  of  feveral  plants,  delineated 
with  as  great  exadnefs  as  an  impreffion  of  them, 
in  plafter  of  Paris  or  clay. 

The  principal  rivers  with  which  this  county  is 
watered,  are  the  Dee,  the  Wiiceler,  the  Alen, 
the  Clwyd,  and  the  Sevion.  The  r>ee  we  have 
already  defcribed  among  the  rivers  of  Chefhire. 
The  Wheeler  rifes  near  Caerwys,  and  running 
weftward  falls  into  the  Clwyd,  almoft  oppofite  to 
Denbigh.  1  he  Alen  rifes  fome  miles  fouth  of 
Ruthin  in  Denbighfliire,  and  running  firft  a  few 
miles  north,  afterwards  directs  its  courfe  eaft- 
ward,  and  falls  into  the  Dee,  north  of  Wrexham 
,in  Denbighfhire,  The  courfe  of  the  Clwyd  has 
been  already  mentioned  among  the  rivers  of  Den- 
bighfhire. The  Sevion  rifes  on  the  north  fide  of - 
Caerwys,  and  running  to  the  weftward,  falls  into 
the  Clwyd,  a  few  miles  north-weft  of  the  city  of 
St.  Afaph. 

At  Caergile  in  this  county,  about  feven  or 
eight  miles  fouth  by  weft  of  Chefter,  is  a  fpring  as 
clear  as  cryftal,  and  yet  it  will  turn  whitifli  with 
oil  of  tartar  ;  it  alfo  turns  green  with  fyrup  of 
violets,  and  red  with  logwood.  A  gallon  will 
yield  220  grains  of  fediment,  of  which  fixty-fix 
are  earth,  and  154  are  fea-falt  and  lime-ftone.  It 
appears  to  be  impregnated  with  calcarious  nitre 
and  fea-falt,  and  if  drank,  to  a  quart  or  two,  will 
purge  pretty  well.  It  has  cured  a  woman  that 
had  a  loathfome  fcurf  all  over  her  body,  by  drink- 
ing three  pints  of  this  water  in  a  day.  Likewife 
feveral  children  afHicled  with  fcorbutick  diforders, 
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and  the  leprofy  have  been  cured  by  drinking  and 
wafhing. 

This  county  is  divided  into  five  hundreds,  in 
which  are  contained  one  city,  two  market  towns, 
about  twenty-eight  parifhes,  and  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  one  for  Flint,  and  the  other 
for  the  county.  It  is  in  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury, and  partly  in  thediocefe  of  St.  Afaph,  and 
partly  in  that  of  Chefter. 

We  ihall  enter  this  county  by  the  road  from 
Chefter,  where  we  find  Hawarden,  a  village 
where  there  is  a  caflle  called  by  the  Britons  Pen- 
ar  Lak,  or  Pennardha  lawg,  vulgarly  Pennard  y 
Las.  It  is  fituated  fouth  of  Flint,  on  the  eaftern 
limits  of  the  county,  five  miles  from  Chefter,  near 
the  banks  of  the  Dee.  It  is  uncertain  who  was 
its  firft  founder.  It  was  held  by  Senefcalfhip  of 
the  earls  of  Cheiler,  and  was  the  feat  of  the  ba- 
rons of  Mount-halt,  or  de  Monte  Alto,  who 
were  ftewards  of  the  Palatinate  of  Chelfer,  and 
took  their  title  from  Mold  (an  abbreviation  of 
Mont-hault)  in  this  neighbourhood.  Robert,  the 
lail  baron  of  this  family,  for  want  of  ifTue  male, 
made  it  over  to  queen  Ifabcl,  wife  to  king  Ed- 
ward the  Second,  and  the  pofTeflion  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  ^tanleys,  earls  of  Derby, 
It  remained  entire  till  about  the  year  1680  ',  but 
now  there  are  only  the  ruins  of  the  walls  ;  and  of 
thefe  we  have  given  an  engraved  view.  One  part 
of  them  is  upon  a  hill,  and  on  them  are  built  a 
fmall  flruiiure,  perhaps  defigned  for  a  profpeiSl 
into  the  adjacent  country.  They  are  now  in  the 
pofTeiTion  of  Sir  John  Glynne,  Bart,  the  gardens 
of  whofe  feat  are  adjoining  thereto.  There  are 
three  fairs  here,  on  May  8,  Odober  i,  and  De- 
cember 24,  for  cattle. 

In  a  fmall  part  of  this  county,  to  the  eaft  of 
the  river  Dee,  and  in  a  manner  wholly  divided 
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from  the  reft,  and  called  the  Englifh  Maelor,  Is  3 
village  named  Bangor,  fourteen  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Hawarden.     It  was  called  by  writers  Bangor 
Monachorum,  from   a  famous  monaftery,  faid  to 
be  as  old   as  the  time  of  the  Britifli  king  Lucius. 
The  writers   of  ecclefiaftical  hiflory  fay,  that  the 
great  monaftery  here  produced  the   heretick  Pa- 
lagius,  as  he  is  reputed  by  fome  -,  though  others 
look  upon  him  to  have  been  a  very  learned,  inge- 
nious and  pious   man.     Gildar,   alfo  one   of  our 
moft  ancient  EngliJQi  writers,  was  a  monk  in  this 
abbey,  and  abbot  in  the  year  600.     This  monaf- 
tery,   it   is  afHrmed,  was   fupplied   with   learned 
men,  at  the  coming  of  St.  Auguftine  into  Eng- 
land.    It   flood  in  a  valley,  as  Leland  informs  us, 
yet  had  a  circumference  like  a  walled  town,  with 
two   gates,  half  a   mile  diftant  from  each  other. 
Bquc  acquaints   us,    that  the  mimber  of  monks 
in  this  monaftery  was  fo  great,  that  when  divided 
into  feven   parts,  every  part   confifted  of  at  leaft 
300  men.     We  have  no  account  of  the  founder 
handed  down  to  us,  or  of  its  revenues  ;  but   the 
laft  no  doubt  were  very  great.     It  was   deftroy- 
ed  foon  after  Auguftine  came  into  England,  be- 
caufe  the  monks  refufed  to  fubmit  to  his  Romifh 
ceremonies.     However,  at  his  inftigation,  Ethel- 
fred  invaded  the  Britons  in  Wales,  who,  coming 
againft  that  prince,  took  the  monks  with  them  ta 
pray  for  their  fuccefs  :   but  Ethelfred   being  con- 
queror, killed   above    1200   of  them,  naked  and 
unarmed  as  they  were.     After  this  the  monaftery 
went  fo  to  decay,  that  William  of  Malmefbury, 
who  lived  foon  after  the   conqueft,  affirms,  there 
was  nothing  here,  in   his  time,  but  the  ruins  of 
churches,  walls  and  gates,  together  with  heaps  of 
rubbifh. 

Six  miles  fouth  by  weft  of  Chefter,  and  about  four 
miles  fouth  of  Hawarden,  is   Caergwrley,  a 
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village,  near  which  Is  Hope  Caftle,  feated 
on  the  Alen,  a  fmall  river  that  empties  itfelf 
into  the  Dee.  It  is  in  the  parifh  of  Eaflyn, 
oiherwiie  called  Queen  Hope.  King  Edward  the 
Firft  in  his  grant,  made  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign  to  John  earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  of  the 
lordfhips  of  Bromfield  and  Yal,  excepts  out  of 
it  the  caftle  and  land  of  Hope,  referving  them  to 
himfelf  and  his  heirs,  which  before  wa^part  of 
Bromfield ;  which  Griffith  and  Llewellyn,  fons 
of  Madoc,  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  ei- 
ther by  themfelves  or  their  guardians.  Into  this 
caftle  the  faid  king  retired  when  the  Welfti  had 
furprized  his  army.  It  is  now  in  the  poileftion  of 
the  earl  of  Derby. 

Caergwrley  has  four  fairs,  namely,  on  Shrove- 
Tuefday,  A. ay  j6,  Auguft  12,  and  Odtober  27, 
for  cattle. 

Near  the  above  caftle,  mill-ftones  are  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  and  at  a  fmail  diftance,  a  gar- 
dener digging,  about  the  beginning  of  the  laft: 
century,  difcovered  a  Roman  hypocauft,  or  hot- 
bath,  hewn  out  of  a  folid  rock.  It  was  floored 
with  brick,  fet  in  mortar,  and  roofed  with  po- 
liilicd  tiles,  which  in  many  places  were  perfora- 
ted. This  roof  was  fupported  by  brick-pillars, 
and  was  furniihed  with  tubes  of  the  fame  materi- 
als, for  carrying  off  the  force  of  the  heat.  This 
hypocauft  was  about  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and 
fourteen  in  breadth  ;  and  by  an  infcription  upon 
fome  of  the  tiles,  it  appears  to  have  been  built  by 
the  twentieth  legion,  which  was  ftiled  Victrix, 
and  lay  in  garrifon  at  Chefter. 

It  has  been  commonly  faid,  that  in  the  fouth 
part  of  the  county,  which  is  watered  by  the  little 
river  Alen,  there  is  a  mountain,  on  which  is  a 
fpring,  that  ebbs  and  flows  at  fet  times,  like  the 
fea  3  but  this  wonder,  if  it  ever  exifted,  has  novw 
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ceafed  ;  for  after  examination,  it  has  been  found 
that  this  fpring  at  prefent,  is  like  all  others,  and 
neither  ebbs  nor  flows  at  particular  times. 

Flint,  the  next  town  on  the  road,  is  fituated 
twelve  miles  v/ell  by  north  of  Chefter,  five  eaft 
of  Holywell,  and  201  north-weft  of  London,  and 
is  commodioufly  feated  on  the  eftuary  of  the  Dee, 
but  is  a  fmall  place,  governed  by  a  mayor  and 
burgelTes,  and  fends  one  member  to  parliament. 
It  hits  four  fairs,  namely,  on  February  14,  June 
24,    Auguft  10,  and  November  30,   for  cattle. 

Here  is  a  caftle  begun  by  king  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, and  liniihed  by  king  Edward  the  Firft. 
King  Richard  the  Second,  on  his  return  from  Ire- 
land, was  for  fome  time  entertained  here  ;  but  on 
his  departure,  was  taken  prifoner  by  Henry  Bul- 
lingbroke,  duke  of  Lancafter,  and  not  long  after 
put  to  death.  Formerly  veftels  coming  up  the 
wide  mouth  of  the  river  Dee,  anchored  under  the 
walls  of  this  caftle.  There  have  been,  within 
the  memory  of  man,  rings  in  the  walls  to  which 
fiiips  ufed  to  be  faftened.  The  caftle  now  belongs 
to  the  crov/n. 

Five  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Flint  is  Holy- 
well, a  confiderable  town,  confifting  principally 
of  one  long  ftreet,  in  which  there  are  not  only  feve- 
ral  good  inns,  but  many  genteel  houfes.  It  took  its 
name  from  a  celebrated  fpring,  which,  according 
to  the  Popifh  legends,  it  is  faid  rofe  miraculoufly 
from  the  blood  of  St.  W  inefrid,  a  chriftian  vir- 
gin, who  was  raviflied  and  beheaded  in  this  place 
by  a  pagan  tyrant.  The  water  br  :aks  out  from  a 
rock  of  free-ftone  with  fuch  a  rapid  ftream,  as, 
within  a.fmall  diftance,  is  able  to  turn  feveral 
mills  Over  the  head  of  it,  was  built  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  VV inefrid,  by  the  monks  of  Ba- 
fingwerk,  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  a 
window  of  the  chancel  was   formerly  to  be  feen 
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St.  Winefrid's  ftory,  and  her  pretended  reftora- 
tion  to  life,  by  St.  Beuno,  painted  on  the  glafs 
windows  of  the  chanceL  The  prefent  ftructure, 
of  which  we  have  given  a  view,  was  ereded  in 
the  time  of  king  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  confifts  of 
very  neat  workmanfhip.  The  front  is  compofed  of 
a  kind  of  fmali  pediment,  fupported  by  {lender 
ftone-pillars,  under  which  the  water  flows,  and 
on  the  infide  are  feveral  crutches,  left  as  monu- 
ments by  thofe  who  receiv^ed  the  ufe  of  their 
limbs  by  this  water.  The  rapidity  of  the  ftream, 
and  the  great  quantity  of  water  it  difcharges, 
have  caufed  fome  perfons  to  fufpedt  that  it  is  a 
fubterraneous  rivulet,  which  the  miners  might 
have  turned  to  that  channel  ;  it  being  their  com- 
mon pra6i:ice,  when  they  meet  with  currents  un- 
der ground,  to  divert  them  to  fome  fwallow.  And 
this  is  confirmed  from  an  obfervation,  that  after 
much  rain,  the  water  often  appears  muddy ;  and 
fometimes  of  a  bluifli  colour,  as  if  it  had  wafhed 
fome  lead  mine,  or  proceeded  from  tobacco-pipe 
clay.  To  this  it  is  added,  that  it  feems  to  have 
happened,  fmce  the  time  of  Giraides,  it  not  be- 
ing likely,  that  fo  noble  a  fountain  would  have 
efcaped  his  obfervation,  had  it  then  exifted.  How- 
ever it  appears,  that  it  was  not  frequented  by  pil- 
grims at  that  time,  nor  at  all  celebrated  for  mira- 
culous cures,  or  the  memory  of  St.  Beuno  and  Wi- 
iiefrid,  tho'  they  lived  about  5C0  years  before  Gi- 
raldus.  Dr.  Powel  is  of  opinion,  that  the  monks 
of  Bafingwerk,  which  is  within  half  a  mile  of  this 
place,  for  their  own  private  ends,  firft  broached 
thefe  fabulous  miracles.  This  abbey  was  not 
founded  till  about  lOO  jears  after  Giraldus,  be- 
fore whofe  time,  no  writer  takes  notice  of  the 
romantic  origin  and  miracles  of  this  fountain. 
Holywell  has  a  market  on  Fridays,  and  three  fairs, 
an  April  23,  Tuefday  after  Trinity-Sunday,  and 
September  2,  for  catde,  A 
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A  little  to  the  north  of  Holywell  Is  MoslyM 
mountain,  on  the  moil  level  part  of  which  is  a 
carved  flone-pillar,  eleven  feet  three  inches  in 
height  above  the  pedeftal,  two  feet  four  inches 
broad,  and  eleven  inches  thick.  The  pedeftal 
is  five  feet  long,  four  and  a  half  broad,  and  about 
fourteen  inches  thick.  The  pillar  is  let  through 
it,  and  reaches  about  five  inches  below  the  bot- 
tom ;  fo  that  its  v/hole  length  is  about  thirteen 
feet.  Wiien  this  monument  was  ere61:ed,  or  by 
what  nation,  it  is  hard  to  fay  ;  but  fome  think  it 
is  a  work  of  the  Danes  ;  and  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  hif- 
tory  of  StafFordihire,  gives  us  the  draughts  of  a 
monument  or  two,  which  agree  very  well  with  it 
in  the  chequered  carving.  There  is  another  very 
like  it,  at  Beau  Caftle  in  Cumberland,  infcribed 
with  Runic  charadlers,  which  is  prefumed  to  have 
l)een  a  funeral  monument.  But  the  characters 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  this,  are  nothing  like  the  Ru- 
nic, nor  any  letters  hitherto  taken  notice  of. 

Within  a  furlong  or  lefs  of  this  monument,  is 
an  artificial  mount  or  barrov/,  and  there  are  about 
twenty  more  in  this  neighbourhood,  where  there 
have  been  formerly  difcovered  a  great  many  bones  ; 
for  which  reafon,  this  pillar  has  been  fuppofed  to 
be  a  monument  of  fome  fignal  victory  ;  and  the 
rather,  becaufe,  upon  digging  five  or  fix  feet  un- 
der it,  no  bones  were  difcovered,  nor  any  thing 
elfe  that  might  occafion  it  to  be  thought  fepul- 
chraL 

Near  Holywell  is  Basingv/erk,  a  village 
where  Ralph  earl  of  Chefter,  about  the  year  1 1  3 1 , 
founded  a  monaftery,  which  was  probably  much 
improved,  and  converted  into  an  abbey  of  Cifter- 
cian  monks,  by  king  Henry  the  Second,  in  11 59. 
It  was  dedicated  to  bt.  Mary,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  difiblution,  its  revenues  were  valued,  by  Dug- 
dale,  at   150  L   a   year,  but  at   J58  1.   by  Speed, 
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Part  of  it  is  in  ruins,  but  one   end  feems   to  be 
pretty  entire,  and  over  it  is  fixed  a  large  crofs. 

From  Holyv/ell  the  road  runs  weftward  to 
Rhudland,  which  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Clvvyd,  near  eleven  miles  weft  of  Holy- 
well, and  received  its  name  from  the  reddifh  co- 
lour of  the  bank  of  the  river  on  which  it  is  feat- 
ed.  It  had  a  very  handfome  caftle  built  by  Llwel- 
lin,  ap  Sitfilht,  prince  of  Wales,  before  the  Nor- 
man conqueft,  and  was  his  chief  palace,  but  it 
was  burnt  by  Harold,  the  fon  of  earl  Godwin,  in 
the  year  1063.  Robert  de  Rhudland,  nephew  and 
captain  lieutenant  to  the  earl  of  Chefter,  in  the 
year  1098,  took  it  from  the  Welfh,  and  fortified  it 
with  fome  additional  works.  Henry  the  Second 
afterwards  repaired  it,  and  beftowed  it  on  Hugh 
Beauchamp.  7^he  Englifh  parliament  was  held 
here,  in  the  reign  of  Kdward  the  Firft,  and  the 
flatute  of  Rhudland  is  ftill  in  force.  In  the  twen- 
ty-firft  year  of  that  king,  John  Roman  was  in  full 
parliament  condemned  for  excommunicating  the 
bifhop  of  Durham,  while  he  was  in  the  king's 
fervice.  However,  on  his  fubmiifion,  he  was  fi- 
ned 4000  marks  to  the  king,  and  this  fine,  accor- 
ding to  tradition,  was  given  towards  repairing  the 
caftle.  Kind  Edward  the  Second  kept  three  chrift- 
mafes  here,  and  it  now  belongs  to  the  crown. 
Great  part  of  the  walls  are  ftill  itanding,  upon  an 
eminence  near  the  river.  The  reader  will  enter- 
tain a  more  perfect  idea  of  the  ruins  of  this  ftruc- 
ture,  by  viewing  the  plate  we  have  given  of  them, 
than  by  any  verbal  defcription.  Befides  this  ftruc- 
ture,  there  was  a  priory  of  that  name,  which 
ftands  between  St.  Afaphand  the  fea,  on  the  eaft- 
ern  bank  of  the  river  Clvvyd,  which  is  now  in  the 
pofleflion  of  Robert  Davies,  Efq;  It  is  not  very 
far  from  the  caftle,  and  moft  of  the  walls  are  ftill 
iUnding  j  but  it  is  put  to  no  manner  of  ufe. 

Rhudland 
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Rhudland  is  now  but  a  mean  village,  though' 
it  was  formerly  a  confiderable  town  ;  for  there  is 
a  gate  at  leaft  half  a  mile  from  the  village.  One 
of  the  towers  in  the  caftle  is  called  Twr  y  Bre- 
nin,  that  is,  the  king's  tower  ;  below  the  hill,  on 
the  bank  of  a  river,  we  find  another,  apart  from 
the  caftle,  called  Twrhlod.  OfFa,  king  of  Mercia, 
and  Meredyth,  king  of  Dyvid,  died  at  the  battle 
fought  at  Rhudland,  in  the  year  794.  It  has  no 
market,  but  has  ftill  three  fairs,  held  on  the  2d 
of  February,  the  25th  of  March,  and  the  8th  of 
September,  all  for  cattle. 

Below  the  caftle,  the  river  Clwyd  falls  into  the 
fea ;  and  tho'  the  valley  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
feems  lower  than  the  fea  itfelf,  yet  it  has  never 
been  overflowed.  Hence  the  ftiore  defcends  gra- 
dually to  the  eaftward. 

Two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Rhudland  is  St.  A- 
fiAPH,  which  derives  its  name  from  St.  Afaph,  its 
patron  faint,  who  was  the  fecond  bifhop  of  that 
fee,  and  is  called  by  the  Welfh  Lhan-Elwy,  from 
its  iituation  at  the  influx  of  the  river  Elwy,  into 
the  Clwyd.  It  ftands  in  the  rich  and  pleafant  vale 
of  Clwyd,  feventeen  miles  weft  by  fouth  of  Chef- 
ter,  and  212  north-weft  of  London;  but  is  at 
prefent  more  famous  for  its  antiquity  than  either 
its  largenefs  or  beauty,  it  having  but  few  good 
houfes.  It  was  firft  founded  by  Kantegarn,  bifliop 
of  Glafgow  in  Scotland,  who  being  driven  out  of 
that  kingdom,  about  the  middle  of  the  fixth  cen- 
tury, founded  here  an  epifcopal  feat  and  monaftery  ; 
and  became  the  firft  bifhop  of  this  fee:  but  re- 
turning foon  after  into  Scotland,  he  appointed  St. 
Afaph  his  fucceflor.  There  is  no  account  of  this 
monaftery  from  the  death  of  St.  Afaph,  in  596, 
and  indeed  but  very  little  of  the  bifhops,  till  the 
year  1 143.  We  however  find,  that  the  church 
was  burnt  h-^]  Owen  Glandower  about  the  year 
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1402,  but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  bifhop 
Redwan,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
and  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  by  the  bifhops  Da- 
vid Owen  and  Henry  Standifh,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  The  church  is  erecled  in  the 
form  of  a  crofs,  and  is  170  feet  in  length  ;  and  over 
it  is  a  plain  tower  ninety-three  feet  high,  (land- 
ing on  four  pillars.  This  town  has  a  market  on 
Saturdays,  and  four  fairs,  namely,  on  Eafler- 
Tuefday,  the  5th  of  July,  the  i6th  of  Odober, 
and  the  26th  of  December,  all  for  cattle. 

On  the  confines  of  this  county  and  Denbigh- 
fhire,  where  the  mountains  by  a  gentle  declivity 
feem  to  retire,  and  afford  an  eaGer  pafs  into  the 
vale,  Camden  is  of  opinion,  the  Romans  built 
a  fmall  city  called  Varis,  which  Antoninus  places 
nineteen  miles  from  Conovium.  This  he  thinks 
i-s  farther  confirmed  by  its  being  now  called  Bod- 
Vari,  v.'hich  figniiies  the  manfion  of  Varus ;  and 
there  are  the  ruins  of  a  city  on  a  fmall  hill  ad- 
joining, called  Moel  y  gaer,  that  is,  the  city  hill. 
But  the  Annotator,  though  he  does  not  deny,  that 
Varis  may  be  feated  at  Bod-Vari,  yet  he  thinks 
Moel  y  gaer  is  but  a  {lender  confirmation  of  it. 
How.everit  Is  certain,  that  place  receives  its  name 
from  the  fortifications  or  entrenchments  that  are 
yet  to  be  feen  there  ;  for  the  word  Gaer  or  Caer, 
fignifies  ftrictly  only  a  v/all,  fortrefs  or  enclofure. 
This  being  prefixed  to  the  names  of  Roman  towns, 
becaufe  they  were  fortified,  has  occafioned  many  to 
fuppofe,  the  genuine  fignification  thereof  to  be  a 
town  or  city.  This  fortification  is  exactly  round, 
Rnd  160  paces  in  diameter;  all  round  it,  the 
earth  is  raifed  in  the  manner  of  a  parapet;  and 
almoft  oppofite  to  the  avenue,  there  is  a  kind  of 
tumulus,  or  artificial  mount. 

At  this  MceJ  y  gaer  Howel  Gwyncdh,  who  fi- 
ded    with    Owen    Glindov/er,  againil:   Henry  the 
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Fourth,  was  beheaded.  He  was  one  who,  for  a 
long  time,  annoyed  the  Englifh  in  his  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  being  at  length  taken  by  his  enemies 
of  the  town  of  Flint  and  beheaded  at  this  place, 
his  eftate  was  difpofed  of  to  one  Saxton. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Dee  is  a  fmall  part 
of  Fiintriiire  encompaffed  by  Chefhire,  Shrop- 
fhire,  and  Denbighftiire,  in  which  there  are  about 
four  or  five  pariilies,  the  principal  is  that  of 
Hanmer,  which  extends  about  four  miles  in 
length,  and  near  the  fame  in  breadth,  and  is  di- 
vided into  fix  townlhips.  In  this  parifli  the  face 
of  the  country  is  generally  level,  and  the  foil  in 
fonie  parts  a  deep  clay,  and  in  others  dry  and 
fandy.  The  land  is  manured  with  lime  and  marie, 
and  produces  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and 
beans,  and  confiderable  quantities  of  cneefe  are 
made  there.  The  inhabitants  burn  coal  and  turf, 
and  the  latter  is  dug  up  here  in  great  abundance. 
The  church,  which  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Chefter, 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Chad,  biftiop  of  Litchfield, 
It  confifts  of  a  nave,  a  chancel,  and  two  fide  illes. 
At  the  weft  end  is  a  tower,  with  a  clock  and  four 
bells,  and  there  is  no  chapel  of  eafe  in  the  parifti^ 
The  principal  feats  is  Hanmer-hall  and  Redhall, 
both  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Hanmers. 
On  the  weft  fide  of  the  church  is  a  fchool,  en- 
dowed with  about  12 1,  per  annum,  where  the 
poor  children  of  the  parifh  are  taught  gratis.  This 
parifti  belonged  to  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
who  was  near  thirty  years  knight  of  the  fliire  for 
the  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Flint,  or  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Thetford.  In  this  venerable  aftembly 
he  was  foon  diftinguifhed,  and  his  powerful  elocu- 
tion and  unbiafied  integrity  drew  thci  attention  of 
all  parties.  On  the  twelfth  of  queen  Anne,  in 
the  year  1713,  he  was  unanimoud/ chofen  fpeaker 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  5  which  office,  at  that 
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time  more  particularly  difficult,  he  difcharged 
with  becoming  dignity,  and  declined  all  other 
honours  and  emoluments.  At  length  withdraw- 
ing himfelf  from  public  bufmefs,  he  prepared  an 
elegant  and  correal  edition  of  the  dramatic  works 
of  Shakefpeare,  of  which  he  made  a  prefent  to 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  it  was  printed  in 
quarto,  with  elegant  engravings  by  Gravelot,  at 
the  expence  of  Sir  Thomas,  who  died  at  his  feat 
in  Suffolk  in  the  year  1746,  and  was  interred  in 
the  above  church,  where  a  monument  was  erod- 
ed to  his  memory. 
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GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

F'^^"^\  HIS  county  received  its  name  from 
fs^  ^  ^  3.  contraction  of  the  Welch  words 
%H  ^^  Gwlad  Morgan,  or  the  county  of  Mor- 
y^^^jl  g^ri,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  thus 
called  from  a  prince  of  this  part  of  the  country,  faid 
to  have  been  killed  800  years  before  the  birth  of  our 
f aviour  ;  but  fome  other  writers  derive  the  name 
from  the  word  Mor,  which,  in  the  Britifla  tongue, 
figniiies  the  fea,  this  being  a  maritime  county.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  fouth,  and  part  of  the  weft,  by 
Briftol  channel ;  on  the  north-weft  by  Caermar- 
thenftiire  ;  on  the  north  by  Brecknockfhire  ;  and 
on  the  eaft  by  Monmouthftiire  ;  it  extending  forty- 
eight  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  twenty- 
feven  in  breadth  from,  north  to  fouth,  and  i  j6  in 
circumference  :  Neath,  a  market  town  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  county,  is  fituated  168  miles  weft 
of  London. 

The  air,  in  the  fouth  part  of  Glamorganfhire, 
towards  the  fea,  is  temperate  and  healthful  ;  but 
'the  northern  part,  which  is  mountainous,  is  cold 
and  piercing,  full  of  thickwoods,  extremely  barren, 
and  thin  of  inhabitants  j  but  the  mountains  ferve 
to  feed  herds  of  cattle,  and  fend  forth  ftreams, 
which  add  greatly  to  the  fertility  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  county.  Indeed,  between  the  mountains, 
there  are  fome  fertile  vallies,  which  aftbrd  good 
pafture ;  for  the  level  part  being  more  capable  of 
cultivation,  produces  remarkably  fweet  grafs,  aiid 
pretty  large  crops  of  corn.     The  mountains  yield 
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foals  and  lead- ore  ;  and  the  fouth  part  is  fo  fer- 
tile, pleafsnt  and  populous,  that  it  is  frequently- 
called  the  Garden  of  AVales. 

About  Cowbridge  and  Bridgend,  in  this  county, 
the  hufbandry  is  extremely  imperfed,  and  entire- 
ly contrary  to  the  moft  common  ideas  in  more  in- 
formed counties.  Some  farmers  keep  two,  three, 
and  four  hundred  fheep,  and  yet  are  fo  ignorant  as 
never  to  fold  them  ;  about  Bridgend  are  many 
farms  which  confift  of  a  very  light  fand,  efpe- 
cially  near  Cantillon,  and  yet  no  turneps  are 
fow^n.  A  gentleman  farmer,  who  is  at  the  fame 
time  a  man  of  tafte,  and  an  excellent  author,  ob- 
ferves,  that  a  farmer  from  England,  in  the  latter 
parifli,  fowed  two  acres,  and  was  at  great  pains  ta 
hoe  them  well,  and  keep  them  clean,  but  was 
greatly  ridiculed  by  his  ignorant  neighbours,  wha 
really  thought  him  mad,  but  were  furprized  at  the 
quantity  he  gained,  which  he  fold  by  the  fack  ta 
all  the  neighbouring  towns  to  vaft  profit. 

The  prefent  hufbandry  is  this ;  they  fallow  and 
lime,  which  is  done  very  cheap ;  the  quantity  they 
lay  upon  a  cuftomary  acre,  which  is  eighteen  feet 
to  the  perch,  is  four  or  five  curnocks,  as  they  term 
them,  each  twelve  hoops,  and  each  hoop  three 
pecks,  confequentiy  450  bufhels  on  an  acre,  which 
they  burn  on  their  lands  fo  cheap  as  one  fhilling 
and  two-pence  a  curnock  5  others,  who  purchafe 
it,  pay  two  fhillings  and  fix- pence  or  three  ihil- 
lings.  They  generally  give  three  ploughings  for 
wheat,  fow  three  bufhels  on  an  acre,  and  reckon 
a  middling  crop  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  bufhels. 
For  barley  they  plough  twice  or  thrice  more,  and 
think  twenty-five  buftiels  a  middling  crop  :  of 
beans  fifteen  bufhels,  but  they  never  hoe  them  : 
for  oats  they  never  plough  but  once,  and  for  peas 
twice.  Sometimes  they  fow  clover,  and  feed  their 
D  3  hogs 
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hogs  with  it.    They  here  employ  oxen  for  moll  of 

the  purpofes  of  draught  and  tillage. 

Few  counties  have  a  more  advantageous  fitua- 
tion  than  Glamorganfhire,  for  it  lies  along  the 
Briftoi  channel,  and  has  many  little  ports,  by 
which  means  the  inhabitants  have  a  ready  maket 
at  Briftolfor  every  thing,  and  on  the  wefterrt 
fide,  about  Neath  and  Swanfey,  lies  their  vaft 
copper,  lead,  and  tin-V-^orks,  in  which  above  five 
hundred  hands  are  employed,  which  necefTarily 
occaiions  a  great  confumption.  Thefe  works  were 
eftabliihed  on  account  of  the  cheapnefs  of  coala 
and  labour,  for  the  copper  and  tin  are  brought 
over  from  Cornwall. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Glamorganfliire  are 
the  Rhymny,  the  Taft,  the  Ogmore,  the  Avon, 
the  Neath,  and  the  Tavey.  The  Rhymny,  or 
ilemney,  rifes  on  the  borders  of  Brecknockfliirc, 
and  running  fouth-fouth-eaft,  feparates  this  coun- 
ty from  Monmouthfhire,  and  then  falls  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn,  to  the  eaft  of  CardiiF,  The 
TafF  has  its  fource  in  Brecknockfhire,  fouth  of 
Brecknock,  and  running  fouth-eaft  by  Llandaff  and 
Cardiff,  falls  into  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  a  mile 
or  two  fouth  weft  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rhymny. 
The  Ogmore  rifes  on  the  borders  of  Brecknock- 
ihire,  and  taking  its  courfe  to  the  fouth,  falls  in- 
to Briftol  channel.  The  Avon  rifes  a  little  to 
the  fouth-weft  of  the  fource  of  the  Ogmore,  and 
after  winding  to  the  weft,  turns  fouth-eaft,  and 
falls  into  the  Severn  fea  at  Aberavon.  The  Neath, 
or  Cledaugh,  rifes  in  Brecknockftiire,  and  run- 
ning fouth-weft,  falls  into  the  eaft  part  of  S^-an- 
fey  bay.  The  Tavey  rifes  at  the  foot  of  the  Black 
mountain  in  Brecknockftiire,  and  running  fouth- 
weft,  pafies  by  Swanfey,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into 
Swanfey  bay. 
The  more  inconfiderable  rivers  of  this  county 
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are  the  Elay,  the  Ewenny,  the  Hepfey,  the  Melta, 
the  Trawgath,  the  Dalifhe,  and  the  Turch. 

Glamorganshire  has  but  one  mineral  fpring, 
and  that  is  at  Swanfey.  This  fpiing  has  an  acid 
ftiptic  tafte  like  alum,  though  the  predominant 
fait  is  a  martial  vitriol.  It  turns  blue  with  vine- 
gar, and  will  not  curdle  with  milk.  A  gallon  of 
this  water  yields  forty  grains  of  fediment,  of  a 
highly  acid,  ftiptic,  vitriolic  tafte,  and  a  light 
brown  colour,  which  will  ferment  with  fpirit  of 
hartfhorn,  and  oil  of  tartar.  It  is  good  in  loofenefe., 
and  will  ftaunch  blood  externally  in  wounds. 

At  Newton,  north- weft  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Ogmore,  is  a  very  remarkable  fpring,  about  eigh- 
teen feet  in  circumference,  the   water   of  Vv^hich 
finks  at  high  tide   nearly  to  the  bottom  ;  and   at 
the  ebbing  of  the  fea  it  rifes   almoft  to  the  brim. 
In  order  to  account  for  this  phoenomenon,  it  has 
been  fuppofed,  that  athigh  water  theair  in  the  veins 
of  the  fpring,  not  being   at  liberty  to   circulate, 
by  its  being  pent  up,  the  water  is  prevented  from 
iifuing  out  J  but  when  the  fea  retires  from  the  fhore, 
and  frees  thefe  natural  aquedu6ls  from   thefe  ob- 
ftructions,  the  water  is  at  liberty  to  iffue  thro'  them. 
Another  curiofity  of  this   county  is   in   a   pro- 
montory near  Penrife,  the  moft  wefterly  point  of 
Glamorganfhire,     called    Warmihead-Point ;      it 
runs  about  a  mile  into  the  fea,  and  at  half  flood, 
the  ifthmus,  which  joins  it   to  the  main-land,  is 
overflown,  fo   that   it   is  rendered  a  fmall    ifland. 
Near  the  extremity  of  this  point,  is  a  cleft  or  cre- 
vice in  the  ground,  into  which  if  duft  or  fand  be 
thrown,  it  will  be  blown  back  again  into  the  air  j 
and    if  a   perfon   applies   his   ear   to   the   crevice, 
he  v/ill   plainly  hear   a  deep  noife,  like  the  blow- 
ing   of  a  large  pair  of  beiiov/s.      Thefe  phoeno- 
mena  are  attributed  to   the  undulatory  motion  of 
the  fea,  under  the  arched  and  rocky  hollow  of  the 
D  4.  pro- 
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promontory,  which  occafions  an  alternate  infplra- 
tion  and  expiration  of  the  air,   through  the  cleft. 

This  county,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  was 
part  of  the  diftrid  inhabited  by  the  Silures,  and 
had  feveral  Roman  flations.  Thus  Boverton,  a 
few  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Cowbridge,  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the'Bovium  of  Antoninus  ^  Neath  to  be  his 
Nidum,  and  Loghor,  to  the  weft  of  Swanfey,  to 
be  his  Lcucarum. 

This  county,  which  lies  in  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  and  partly  in  the  diocefe  of  St.  Da- 
vid's, and  partly  in  that  of  LlandafF,  is  divided 
Into  ten  hundreds,  in  which  are  contained  one 
city,  five  market  towns,  eighteen  pariflies,  about 
9640  hoiifes,  and  57,480  inhabitants. 

We  ihall  begin  the  dcfcription  of  this  county  by 
entering  it  by  the  road,  which  leads  from  Gloucefter. 

Cardiff,  or  Caerdiff,  the  firft  town  on  the 
fouth  eaft  of  the  county,  is  thirty-fix  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Monm.outh,  and  163  Vv^eft  of  London.  Its 
name  fignifies  a  city  on  the  TafF,  it  being  thus 
called  from  its  iituation  on  that  river.  It  is  a 
pretty  large  well  built  town,  efteemed  the  hand- 
ibmeft  in  all  South  Wales.  It  is  feated  in  a  rich  and 
fertile  foil,  proper  for  corn  and  pafture;  the  ground 
about  it  is  level  ;  but  at  the  diftance  of  three  or  four 
miles,  it  is  furrounded  with  pleafant  hills,  that 
yield  a  delightful  profpe61:.  There  is  a  hand- 
iom.e  bridge  over  the  river  TafF,  to  which  veffels 
of  fmall  burthen  may  come  up  ;  and  a  commo- 
dious harbour,  by  which  the  inhabitants  carry  on 
a  good  trade  to  Briftol,  and  other  places.  The 
houfes  are  well  built,  and  the  ftreets  clean  and  in 
good  order.  The  town  confifts  of  two  parifhes, 
though  at  prefent  it  has  but  one  church  ;  for  the 
other,  above  a  hundred  years  ago,  was  undermin- 
ed by  the  river,  and  the  greateft  part  of  it  fell 
down.     It  is  enclofed  by  a  wall,  which  has  four 

gatesj^ 
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gates,  and  has  a  caflle,  which  Is  a  large,  flrong. 
Irately  edifice,  the  conftable  of  which  is  always 
the  firft  magiftrate  of  the  town. 

This  caftle,  together  with  the  walls,  was  built 
by  Robert  Fitz  Haimon,  a  Norman,  about  the 
year  iioo,  who  held  here  his  courts  of  juftice,  and 
kept  a  ftrong  garrlfon,  his  twelve  peers  or  knights 
being  obliged  to  defend  their  feveral  ftations.  In 
this  caftle  Robert  Curthofe,  eldeft  fon  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  was  imprifoned  by  his  brothers 
till  his  old  age,  having  firft  been  deprived  of  his 
eyes,  as  well  as  of  his  hopes  of  the  crown.  It 
was  taken  by  Maelgon,  and  Rhys  Gryg,  with 
prince  Llewellyn's  forces,  in  1 131.  It  is  now  a 
lordfhip,  belonging  to  the  right  honourable  the 
lord  vifcount  Windfor. 

The  town  is  an  ancient  corporation,  governed 
by  a  conftable,  two  bailiirs,  twelve  aldermen, 
twelve  capital  burgelfes,  a  fteward,  a  town-clerk, 
and  other  officers.  This  being  the  county-town, 
^  court  of  record  is  held  here  every  fortnight,  of 
which  the  bailiffs,  who  are  alfo  juftices  of  the 
peace,  are  the  only  judges  ;  and  the  afnzes  for  the 
county  are  always  held  here. 

Without  the  eaft  gate  is  a  large  fuburb,  called 
Crockerton  j  where  was  a  houfe  of  Grey  Friars- 
dedicated  to  St.  Francis.  Without  the  north  gate 
fiood  the  White  Friars  ;  and  without  the  weft 
gate  is  another  fmall  fuburb,  adjoining  to  which 
was  a  monaflery  of  Black  Friars.  In  this  tov/n, 
Robert,  earl  of  Gloucefter,  who- died  in  1147, 
founded  a  priory.  Cardiff  has  two  markets,  one 
on  Wednefdays,  and  the  other  on  Saturda\i.,  but 
that  on  Saturdays  is  the  beft-,  and  is  well  provided 
with  corn,  horned  cattle,  fheep,  hogs,  and  all 
forts  of  proviuons.  It  has  alfo  three  tairs,  v/hich 
are  held  on  the  29th  of  June,  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  30th  of  November,  for  cattle. 

D   5  Eight 
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Eight  miles  to  the  north  of  Caerdiff,  in  a  moorifli 
bottom,  not  far  from  the  river  Rhymny,  where  it 
runs  through  places  fcarce  paflable  among  the  hills, 
is  feated  the  ancient  borough  of  Caerphyly, 
which  has  a  market  on  Thurfdays,  and  feven  fairs, 
held  on  April  5,  June  6,  July  19,  Aug.  25,  OcT:. 
9,  Nov,  lb,  and  the  Thurfday  before  Chriftmas, 
for  horned  cattle,  horfes,  fheep,  hogs,  and  yarn 
ftockings.  Befides  the  firft  Thurfday  in  March,'  and. 
the  firft  Thurfday  in  May  called  Great  Markets. 

This  place  is  only  remarkable  for  its  ruinous 
caftle,  thought  to  be  the  nobleft  remains  of  an- 
cient archite6lure  now  in  Great-Britain ;  for  in 
the  judgment  of  fome  curious  perfons,  who  have 
feen  and  compared  it  with  the  moft  famous  caftles 
of  this  kingdom,  it  exceeds  all  in  bignefs,  except 
that  of  \  indfor.  The  hall,  or  as  fome  people 
think  it  the  chapel,  is  a  ftately  room.,  about  fe- 
venty  feet  in  length,  thirty-four  in  breadth,  and 
feventecn  in  height.  On  the  fouth  fide  is  an  af- 
cent  to  it,  by  a  ftair-cafe,  about  eight  feet  wide^ 
the  roof  of  which  is  vaulted,  and  fupported  by- 
twenty  arches,  which,  as  you  afcend,  rife  gradu- 
ally one  above  another.  The  entrance  into  the 
room  from  this  ftair-cafe  is  not  in  the  middle, 
but  fomewhat  nearer  to  the  weft  .end.  Oppofite 
to  the  flair-cafe,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  room,  is 
a  chimney  about  ten  feet  wide,  on  each  fide  of 
which  are  two  windows  refembling  thofe  of 
churches,  only  they  are  continued  down  to  the 
very  floor,  and  rife  higher  than  the  hall  is  fuppofed 
to  have  done  ;  fothat  the  room  above  the  hall  was 
enlightened  by  thera.  The  fides  of  thefe  win- 
dows are  adorned  with  fculpture  of  leaves  and 
fruit.  In  the  v/alls,  on  each  fide  of  the  room,  are 
feven  triangular  pillars  placed  at  equal  diftances. 
From  the  flo' r  to  the  bottom  of  the  pillars,  is 
about  tv/elve  feet  and  a  half.  Each  of  thefe  pil- 
lars is  fupported  by  three  bufts,  which  vary  alter- 
nately : 
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nately  :  for  the  firft  is  fupported  by  the  head  and 
breaft  of  an  ancient  man,  who  has  a  beard,  with 
two  young  men  on  each  fide,  all  with  difhevelled 
hair  i\he  next  has  the  face  and  breads  of  a  wo- 
man, with  a  lelTer  face  alfo  on  each  fide  ;  the  mid- 
dlemoft,  or  biggell:,  has  a  cloth  tied  clofe  under 
the  chin,  and  about  the  forehead  :  the  fmaller  fi- 
gures have  folded  cloths,  but  none  under  the 
chin,  and  all  have  braided  locks.  The  ufe  of 
thefe  pillars  feems  to  have  been  to  fupport  the 
beams  :  there  are  alfo,  on  the  fouth  fide,  fix  grooves 
or  channels  in  the  wall,  at  equal  diflances  ;  thefe 
are  about  nine  inches  wide,  eight  or  nine  feet 
high  ;  and  four  are  continued  from  the  tops  of  the 
pillars  ;  but  the  tv/o  middlemoft  are  about  the 
middle  fpace  betweeen  the  pillars,  and  come  down 
lower  than  the  reft,  having  neat  ftones  jetting 
out  at  the  bottom,  as  if  intended  to  fupport  fome- 
what  placed  in  the  hollow  grooves.  At  the  north 
fide,  near  the  ealt  end,  there  is  a  door  about  eight 
feet  high,  which  leads  into  a  fpacious  green,  about 
feventy  yards  long,  and  forty  broad.  At  the  eaft 
end  there  are  two  large  arched  doors,  within  a 
yard  of  each  other  ;  and  there  was  a  third  near 
the  fouth  fide,  but  much  larger ;  and  another  op- 
pofite  to  that  on  the  weft  end.  This  was  the 
ftate  of  this  room,  at  the  time  of  the  firft  c  ition 
of  Gibfon's  Camden  ;  and  the  annotator  was  fo 
very  particular,  that  he  might  enable  perfons  to 
judge  of  the  antiquity  of  the  place,  which,  as  far 
as  he  could  meet  with  informxation,  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  hiftory. 

Among  the  many  ftupendous  pieces,  of  which 
this  vaft  pile  of  ruins  is  compofed,  is  a  large  tower 
nearly  towards  the  eaft  end,  which  every  moment 
threatens  deftru(Stion  to  the  unwary  pafTenger.  Tt.? 
height  is  not  by  a  great  deal  fo  much  as  that  of 
Pifa,  in  Italy,  it  being  not  above  70  or  80  feet  at 

moft;, 
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moft  ;  but  from  the  top  down  almoft  to  the  micf- 
die,  runs  a  large  fifTure,  by  which  the  tower  is  divid- 
ed into  two  feparate  parts,  fo  that  each  fide  hangs 
over  its  bafe,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  fay  which  is  moft  likely  to  fall  firft.  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Wood  of 
Bathistvvhp  lay  upon  his  back  for  feveral  minutes 
to  view  this  dreadful  ruin,  its  lineal  projection,  on 
the  outer  fide,  is  not  lefs  than  ten  feet  and  a  half.- 
What  renders  it  ftill  the  more  remarkable  is,  that 
;^./-it  has  continued  to  project  in  this  manner  for  ma- 
'iiy  ages  paft;  nor  have  we  the  leaft  account  given^ 
lis,  either  from  hiftory  or  tradition,  how  it  firft 
happened. 

This  caftle,  of  which  we  have  given  an  en- 
graved view,  reprefenting  its  prefent  (late,  is  ge- 
aierally  thought  to  have  been  originally  built  by 
the  Romans,  though  it  does  not  feem  to  have  any 
refemblance  to  their  flyle  of  architedure  ;  and  be- 
fides,  almoft  all  the  Roman  cities,,  or  fortSy  afford 
either  Roman  infcriptions,  ftatues,  bricks,  coins, 
arms,  or  other  utenfils  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  fuch  things  were  ever  difcovered  here. 
There  have  indeed  been  two  coins  found  in  this* 
caftle,  one  of  which  was  filver,  and  the  other  brafs  ;- 
but  neither  of  them  are  either  Roman  or  Englifh,. 
and  therefore  are  probably  Welch.  That  of  fil- 
ver is  as  broad,  but  thinner  than  a  fix-pence,  and 
exhibits  on  one  ftde  the  image  of  our  Saviour, 
with  a  Latin  infcription,  which  fignifies,  Glory  be- 
to  thee.  On  the  other  fide  the  legend  probably 
means,  the  money  of  the  country  of  Gwynedh,. 
that  is,  North  Wales.  The  brafs  coin  is  like  the 
French  pieces  of  the  middle  age. 

On  a  mountain  not  far  from  Caerphyly,  is  a. 
remarkable  monument,  known  by  the  name  of  Y 
Maen  Kir  -,  this  is  a  rude  ftone  pillar,  of  a  kind' 
pf  quadrangular  form,  about  eight  feet  high.     It 

is 
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is  not  ere6l,  but  fomewhat  inclining,  and  clofe  to 
its  bottom,  there  is  a  fmall  bank  or  intrenchment, 
inclofing  the  fpace  of  fix  yards,  and  in  the  midft 
of  it  is  a  fquare  area.  1  here  is  an  infcription  on 
the  pillar  in  Welfh,  which  fignifies,  Mayft  thou 
awake;  from  whence  it  is  thought  to  be  a  funeral 
monument. 

MoRLASHE  Caftle  is  feated  on  the  north-eaft 
edge  of  this  county,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Caer- 
philly, and  not  far  from  the  road,  which  leads 
from  Brecknock  to  Cardiff.  This  caftle  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Lewis  family,  and  by  its  ru- 
ins appears  to  have  been  a  very  ftrong  place. 

Turning  back  by  the  fame  road  to  CaerdifF, 
and  proceeding  two  miles  to  the  north- weft  of 
that  town,  you  come  to  Llandaff,  which  fig- 
nifies a  church  on  the  river  Taft^.  This  is  a  fmail 
place,  feated  in  a  bottom,  164  miles  weft  of  Lon- 
don, but  is  dignified  with  a  biihop's  fee,  and 
adorned  with  a  cathedral,  which  is  a  fine  ftruc- 
ture.  It  was  rriade  a  biihop's  fee  about  the  year. 
490,  by  St.  Jubricius,  who  was  fucceeded  by  St. 
Tilliau,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  Bi-- 
Ihop  Urban,  about  the  )ear  1120,  rebuilt  the 
church,  v/ith  two  towers  at  the  weft  end,  eighty- 
nine  feet  high,  of  which  that  at  the  fouth  now 
remains,  though  two  of  its  pinnacles  were  thrown, 
down  by  the  ftorm  in  1703.  The  north  tower 
v/as  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  in  an  elegant  man- 
ner, 105  feet  high,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Se- 
venth, at  the  expence  of  Jafpcr,  duke  of  Bedford, 
but  the  pinnacles  and  battlements  v^^ere  demolifliied 
by  the  above-mentioned  ftorm.  The  body  of  the 
cathedral  has  been  lately  rebuilt,  and  is  263  feet 
and  a  half  in  length  from  eaft  to  v/eft  :  the  diftance 
from  the  weft  door  to  the  choir  is  1  ic  feet :  the 
length  from  the  choir  doar  to  the  altar  is  fevcnty- 
6ve  feet  3  and  the  diftance  from  thence  to  the  far- 
ther 
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ther  end  of  what  is  called  St  Mary's  chapel,  \§ 
fixty-five  feet.  The  body  of  this  church  is 
fixty-five  feet  broad  ;  and  the  height  from  the 
floor  to  the  top  of  the  compafs-work  of  the  roof 
is  alfo  fixty-five  feet ;  and  to  the  top  of  the  mid- 
dle ifle,  above  the  pillars  fifty-four  feet.  The 
choir  is'  very  neat  ;  but  in  this  church  there 
is  no  crofs  ific,  as  there  is  in  all  the  other  cathe- 
drals in  England  and  Wales  ;  nor  is  there  any 
middle  fteeple,  as  there  is  in  ail  the  cathedrals  be- 
iides,   except  Bangor  and  Exeter. 

About  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
TafF,  in  the  winding  of  the  fliore,  is  a  fmall 
ifland  called  Scilly  ;  and  about  three  miles  to 
the  weft  of  it,  the  ifland  of  Barry,  fo  called 
from  St.  Baruch,  Vv^ho  is  faid  to  have  been  inter- 
red there.  Thefe  iflands  are  extremely  ple:afant ; 
and  it  is  faid,  that  in  the  laft -mentioned  ifiandy 
there  is  a  narrow  chink  of  a  rock,  to  which,  if 
you  put  your  ear,  you  may  hearanoife  as  if  fmiths' 
were  at  work,  fometimes  ftriking  with  hammers,- 
fometimes  blowing  the  beilov  s,  and  at  others, 
grinding  of  tools  and  the  like;  but  at  prefent  no 
fuch  founds  are  perceived,  and  probably  never 
were,  as  we  find  no  author  who  has  afferted  this 
upon  his  own  knowledge. 

Twelve  miles  weft  of  LiandafF,  and  1 75  fromLon- 
don,isCowBRiDGE,calledbythe\VelchPont-Van5- 
from  the  ftone-bridge  over  the  river  Ewenny,  on 
which  it  is  fituated.  It  ftands  in  a  low  bottom, 
in  a  fertile  foil,  and  is  a  neat,  clean,  well  built, 
and  well  paved  town,  where  the  juftices  keep  their' 
quarter  feflions  for  the  county  the  week  after  Eaf- 
ter.  it  is  governed  by  a  bailiff,  fv/orn  by  the  de- 
puty <:onftable  of  the  caftie  of  St.  Quintin  near  ad- 
joming,  and  has  a  v/ell  frequented  market  on 
Tuefdays,  for  corn,  cattle   and   provifions  \  and 

three 
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three  fairs,  on  April  23,  Auguft  i,   and  Odo- 
ber  18,  for  cattle. 

About  two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Cowbridge  is 
Llanblythian  Caflle,  which  is  very  ancient. 
It  fell  to  the  fhare  of  Robert  St.  Qaintin,  one  of 
the  twelve  knights  who  came  along  with  Robert 
Fitz-Haimon  into  Glamorganfhire  about  the  year 
IC92.  He  fortified  it,  but  it  had  been  built  long 
before.  It  came  fmce  into  the  pofleffion  of  Sir 
William  Herbert  of  Swanfey,  Knt.  and  is  nov/ 
the  property  of  the  right  honourable  the  lord  vif- 
count  Windfor.  A  great  part  of  the  walls  are 
ftill  ftanding,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  built 
more  for  ftrength  than  beauty. 

At  Llancarvan,  about  three  miles  from 
Cowbridge,  St.  Cadocus  is  faid  to  have  built  ar 
monaftery  in  the  year  500. 

And  at  Ev/enny,  v/hich  is  alfo  near  Cow- 
bridge, Sir  John  Londres  built  a  Benedictine  pri- 
ory, which  was  given  by  Maurice  de  Londres  in- 
114I5  as  a  cell  to  Gloucefter  abbey.  The  time 
of  its  foundation  is  unknown  ;  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  and  valued, 
at  the  fuppreffion  of  religious  houfes,  at  78  1.  a 
year. 

At  Lantwitt,  a  village,  alfo  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance  from  Cowbridge,  are  the  foundations  of 
many  buildings.  This  is  faid  to  have  been  arr 
ancient,  large  borough  town,  that  had  a  market 
kept  on  Sunday  mornings,  which  is  now  difconti- 
nuedjbur  it  has  ftill  a  fair  on  the  1  ith  of  June,  for 
lambs.  In  the  church  yard  of  this  village,  and 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  church,  there  are  tv/o 
ftones  ereded,  the  firft  of  which  is  near  the 
church  wall,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  and  about  feven 
feet  high.  Is  is  adorned  v/ith  old  Britifh  carving, 
and  at  three  feveral  places,  at  equal  diftances,  is  en- 
compafied  with  three  circles,  Thefe  ciicular  monu- 
ments 
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iTients  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  temples  of*  the  Dru- 
ids. This  might  have  been  thought  fuch,  did  it  not 
cjifFer  from  the  old  monuments,  vi^ith  regard  to 
the  carving.  The  other  ftone  is  alfo  very  much 
carved,  and  was  once  the  fhaft  or  pedeflal  of  a 
crofs.  On  one  fide  there  is  an  infcription,  fnow- 
ing  that  one  Sampfon  fet  it  up,  and  on  another, 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Ilhtub. 

Eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Cowbridge  is  Llan- 
TRissENT,  which  is  feated  in  a  hilly  part  of  the 
country,  and  is  an  ancient  borough,  governed  by 
a  portrieve,  who  is  fworn  by  the  deputy  conftable 
of  the  caftle.  It  has  a  fmall  market  on  Fridays, 
and  three  fairs,  held  on  the  ift  of  May,  the  ift  of 
Auguft,  and  the  i8th  of  Odober,  all  for  cattle. 

Five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Cowbridge  nearNafh- 
point,  ftands  St.  Donat's  Caftle,  the  habitation 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Stradlings,  near  which- 
there  are  dug  up  feveral  ancient  Roman  coins, 
among  which  were  fome  of  i^milianus  and  Ma-- 
rius,  which  are  very  fcarce.  This  is  feated  on  aiv 
eminence,  having  a  fine  park  to  the  weft,  and  on 
the  fouth  pleafant  gardens,  defcending  in  terraftes 
from  the  caftle  wall,  to  the  Severn  fea.  The  firft^ 
mention  of  it,  made  in  hiftory,  is  in  the  fifth  of 
William  Rufus,  and  in  the  year  icgr,  when  Jef- 
tin  ap  Gurgan,  the  Britifh  prince  of  Morgannwg, 
by  the  treachery  of  Enion  ap  Cadiver,  lord  of 
Dyvet,  loft  his  life  and  territories,  which  were 
taken  by  the  Normans,  Their  leader  Fitz  Hai- 
mon  divided  the  country  among  the  twelve 
knights,  his  aflbciates  in  this  expedition  ;  when" 
this  caftle  fell  to  the  fhare  of  Sir  William  Leigh 
Efterlins:,  otherwife  Stradlingj  and  it  has  been 
their  family  feat  648  years.  But  they  becoming 
extind,  it  is  now  in  the  family  of  the  Manfels, 
It  is  very  large,  and  m.akes  a  very  good  appear-' 
ancc,  though  the   difierent  parts  of  the  fhudure 

are 
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iare  extremely  antique  Of  this  ftru£lure  we  have 
given  a  view. 

At  the  diflance  of  feven  miles,  north-weft  of 
Cowbridge,  is  Bridge-End,  which  is  feated  on 
the  Ogmore.  That  river  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
which  are  joined  together  by  a  ftone  bridge.  It 
has  a  confiderable  market  on  Saturdays,  for  corn, 
cattle  and  provifions  ;  and  two  fairs,  the  firft  on 
Holy-Thurfday,  and  the  other  on  the  17th  of 
November,  for  horned  cattle,  flieep  and  hogs. 

Aberavon  is  a  town  on  the  road  from  Bridge- 
End  to  Neath,  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Avon,, 
about  two  miles  from  the  fea.  It  is  a  borough 
tov/n,  about  two  furlongs  in  length,  governed  by 
a  portrieve,  but  has  neither  market  nor  fair. 

Four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Aberavon  is  Kynfig-, 
where  was  formerly  a  caftle  belonging  to  Fitz- 
Haimon. 

About  two  miles  to  the  north-weft  is  MoRGA>r, 
where  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucefter,  in  the  year 
1 147,  founded  an  abbey  for  Lrftercian  monks,  de- 
dicated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  valued  at 
the  diflblution  at  181  1.  a  year  j  but  it  is  now  a 
gentleman's   feat. 

On  the  top  of  a  hill,  called  Mynydd-Margan, 
is  a  pillar  of  exceeding  hard  ftone,  about  four 
feet  high,  and  one  broad,  with  the  following  in- 
fcription  in  arude  character,  Bodvc  cvs  hic  ja- 

CIT,    FILIVS    CATOTIS,     IRNI  PRONEPVS     ETER- 

NALi  VE  domav,  /.  e.  Pronepos  eternali  in  domo» 
The  common  people  in  the  neighbourhood  affirm, 
that  whoever  reads  the  infcription  will  certainly 
die  foon. 

By  the  highway,  fouth  of  Morgan,  is  a  monu- 
ment of  ftone,  with  this  infcription  :  pvmpeivs 
CARANTORivs.  This  is  doubtlefs  the  tombftone 
of  one  Pompeius  Carantorius,  though  the  Welfh^ 
by  adding  and  altering  fome  letters,  read  it  thus  1 

PVMP» 
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pvMP.  Bvs.  CAR.  a'n.  Topivs.  or,  The  five  fin* 
gers  of  our  friend  Killedus.  They  call  it  Bedh 
Morgan  Morganwg,  v/hich  fignifies  the  fepulchre 
of  prince  Morgan^  and  believe,  that  a  prince 
named  Morgan,  who,  they  fay,  was  killed  800 
years  before  our  Saviour's  time,  was  buried  here.  * 
CoYTY  Caftle  is  feated  between  the  rivers  Og-* 
more  and  Ewenny,  three  miles  north  of  Bridge- 
End  ;  and  was  given  by  Robert  Fitz-Haimon^ 
who  conquered  the  country,  to  Sir  Paine  Turbc- 
ville,  in  the  year  1091  ;  and  it  is  now  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  family  of  the  Edwins.  The  ruins, 
of  which  we  have  given  a  view,  (hew  it  to  have 
been  a  very  large  and  ftrong  flrufture. 

Eighteen  miles  north-weft  of  Bridgend  is. 
Neath,  inWelihNedb,  fuppofed  by  Camden  to 
be  the  Nidum  of  Antoninus,  and  is  now  a  place 
of  fome  note,  feated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name, 
over  which  is  a  fione  bridge,  eight  miles  eaft  by 
north  of  Swanfey,  thirty  north-weft  of  LlandafF, 
and  168  weft  by  north  of  London.  The  caftle 
here  is  very  ancient,  tho'  we  have  no  account 
when  it  was  founded.  It  was,  however,  rebuilt 
about  the  year  1090  by  Richard  de  Granville,  one 
of  the  twelve  Norman  knights,  who  affifted  Ro- 
bert Fitz-Haimon  in  the  conqueft  of  this  coun- 
try ;  and  it  was  afterwards  burnt  in  the  year  1231 
by  prince  Llewellyn.  It  is  fituated  near  the  river 
Neath,  and  is  the  caftle  of  the  burrough  and  ma- 
nor of  Neath,  formerly  a  iordfhip  marcher,  and 
was  lately  in  the  poffelTion  of  Herbert  Mackworth, 
Efq;  who  has  a  pleafant  feat,  beautifully  fituated 
on  an  eminence  near  the  faid  caftle. 

Neath  w-is  formerly  a  place  of  greater  extent 
than  it  is  at  prefcnt,  tho'  it  is  ftill  pretty  large.  It 
is  governed  by  a  portrieve,  annualh  fworn  by  the 
deputy  conftable  of  the  caftle  of  Neath.  Small 
vefTels  bring  plenty  of  coals  up  to  the  bridge,  to 
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the  great  advantage  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
market  is  on  Fridays  ;  and  there  are  three  fairs, 
which  are  held  on  Trinity-Thurfday,  July  13, 
and  September  12,  for  cattle,  fheep  and  hogs. 
Here  Richard  de  Granville,  and  Conilance  his 
wife,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft,  built  a  Cif- 
tercian  abbey  on  the  river  Neath,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  town,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Ho- 
ly Trinity,  and  afterwards  returned  to  England, 
where  he  had  a  plentiful  eftate.  At  the  time  of 
the  difTolution,  its  yearly  value,  according  to 
Dugdale,  was  132 1.  but  accordmg  to  Speed, 
150  1.  There  are  only  the  ruins  of  fome  lofty 
walls  (landing. 

All  the  country  fi-om  Neath  to  the  river  Loch- 
er,  which  is  the  weftern  limit  of  the  county,  is 
called  by  the  Englifii  Gower,  but  by  the  Welfh 
Gwir,  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft,  the  earl 
of  Warwick  fubdued  this  country,  v.hich  after- 
wards devolved  to  the  crown.  But  king  John  be- 
ftowed  it  on  William  de  Breos,  whofe  family  held 
it  till  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second.  It  is  now 
divided  into  eaft  and  weft  Gowerland. 

The  moft  noted  town  in  this  diftricl  is  Swan- 
SEY,  or  SwAN'ZEY,  which  derives  its  name  from 
Swine  Sea,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
porpolfes,  or  fea-hogs,  found  in  "  wanfey-bay ; 
but  it  is  called  by  the  Welfh,  AberTawi,  from  its 
fituation  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tavye,  or 
Tav/i.  It  is  fituated  nine  miles  fouth  weft  of 
Neath,  thirty-nine  north-north-weft  of  Cardi- 
gan, and  202  north  by  weft  of  London.  It  is  a 
large,  clean,  well  built  town,  with  an  exceeding 
good  harbour,  where  fometimes  a  hundred  fhips 
at  a  time  come  in  for  coals  and  culm.  This  laft  is 
theduftof  the  coal,  which,  when  made  up  into 
balls,  make  a  fweet  and  durable  fire,  with  little 
fmoke.     Swanfey  carries  on  the  greateft   trade  of 

any 
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any  town  in  the  county,  particularly  in  coals, 
there  being  feveral  large  coal-pits  in  the  neio-h- 
bourhood  ;  and  from  this  place  coals  are  fent  both 
to  Ireland,  and  to  all  the  port-towns  of  Corn- 
wall, Devonfhire,  and  Somerfetfliire,  which  ren- 
ders the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood rich  and  populous.  It  has  two  mar- 
kets, held'  on  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays  ;  and 
five  fairs,  namely,  on  July  13,  Auguft  29,  Oc- 
tober 19,  and  on  the  two  follov/ing  Saturdays. 

Swanfey  Caftle  was  built  by  Henry  Beaumont, 
earl  of  Warwick,  about  the  year  1 113  ;  fcon  af- 
ter which,  (sriffith  ap  Rhys  ap  Theodore,  prince 
of  South- Wales,  came  before  il,  and  burnt  down 
great  part  of  the  out  buildings.  It  is  the  proper- 
ty of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  lord  para- 
mount of  Govv^erland.  Of  this  caftle  we  have 
given  a  view.  Part  of  it  feems  pretty  entire,  but 
one  end  of  it  is  in  ruins. 

Oystermouth  Caftle,  is  finely  fituated  on  an 
eminence  near  the  fea,  five  miles  fouth  by  weft  of 
Swanfey,  and  has,  with  the  lordfhip  thereunto 
belonging,  been  almoft  conftantly  the  property 
of  the  lords  of  Gower^  the  firft  of  which  lords 
were  the  Beaumonts,  earls  of  Warwick  ;  and  by 
them  it  was  conveyed  to  the  crown.  King  John 
gave  it  to  the  Breofes,  lords  of  Brecon  :  from 
them  it  came  by  marriage  to  the  noble  family  of 
the  Mowbrays  :  from  thence  to  the  Herberts,  and 
by  marriage  of  an  heirefs  to  the  noble  family  of 
the  Somerfets,  in  which  it  is  now  vefted  in  the 
perfon  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  Some 
of  the  walls  are  ftill  ftanding,  which  fhew  that 
it  has  been  a  place  of  great  ftrength  ;  and  of 
thefe  we   have   given    a  view. 

Pennarth  Caftle    is  feated    in  Oxwich  bay, 
eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Swanfey,  and  has,  with- 
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the  lordfhip  belonging  thereto,  always  been  in 
pofTeffion  of  the  lords  of  Gower,  and  now  be- 
longs to  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  It  was  defigned 
for  a  place  of  ilrength,  as  appears  from  the  walls, 
moft  of  which  are  ftill  ftanding. 

Penrise,  or  Penryse,  is  fituated  near  the 
weft  fide  of  Oxwich-bay,  twelve  miles  weft  by 
fouth  of  Swanfey ;  and  has  a  market  on  Thurf- 
days,  with  four  fairs,  which  are  held  on  May  17, 
July  17,  September  17,  and  December  i,  for 
cattle,  fhecp,  and  hogs.  The  caftle  takes  its 
name  from  the  family  of  Pen  rife,  who  flrft  made 
it  their  feat.  It  came  to  the  Vianfels  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Ifabel,  daughter  and  heirefs  to  Sir  John 
penrife,  knight,"  who  defcended  from  Phillip, 
who  attended  William  the  Conqueror  into  Eng- 
land ;  and  whofe  pofterity  fettled  in  this  county 
in  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  Firft.  It  is  now 
the  property  of  the  right  honourable  the  lord 
Manfel  of  Margam.  It  has  been  a  ftrong  place, 
as  appears  from  the  remains,  which  .are  confidera- 
ble,  and  of  which  we  have  given  a  view.  Indeed 
it  appears  to  be  ahandfomer  ftruclure  than  feveral 
other  caftles  in  thefe  parts 

On  a  mountain,  called  Kevn-Bryn,  about  tv/o 
or  three  miles  to  the  north  of  ^"enrife,  is  a  monu- 
ment, confifting  of  a  rude  ftone  of  a  prodigious 
fize,  called  Arthur's  Stone,  fuppofed  to  weigh 
upwards  of  twenty  tons,  and  yet  is  fupported  by 
a  circle  of  fix  or  feven  other  ftones,  each  about 
four  feet  hio-h.     Thefe  are  uil    of  the   mill-ftone 

o 

kind. 

Webly  Caftle  is  fcated  on  an  eminence  by 
Wormftiead  point,  in  Weft  Gowerland,  eighteen 
miles  weft  of  Swanfey  ;  this  is  a  compact  ftruc- 
ture,  that  feems  to  be  entirely  built  for  ftrength  ; 

the 
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the  greater  part  of  it,  if  not  all,  is  ftill  ftanding, 

and  now  belongs  to  the  lord  ManfeJ. 

Llwghor  is  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Caer- 
marthenfhire,  and  was  formerly  a  confiderable 
place,  fortified  by  a  caftle,  which  is  now  in  ru- 
ins. It  is  governed  by  a  portrieve,  and  is  thought, 
by  Camden,  to  be  the  Leucarum  of  Antoninus  5 
I)ut  it  has  at  prefect  neither  market  nor  fair. 
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GLOCESTERSHIRE. 

FX)*(?^LOCESTERSHIRE,orGLoucEs- 
y/  1^  y^^  TERSHiRE,  obtained  its  name  from  the 
yii,  X  city  of  Glocefter,  the  Colonia  Glevum 
k!)lC^(l^  of  the  Romans,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Warwickfhire,  Worcefterfhire,  and  part 
of  Herefordfliire ;  on  the  eaft  by  Warwicklhire 
and  Oxfordfhire  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Wiltfhire  and 
Somerfetfhire ;  and  on  the  weft  by  Monmouth- 
ftiire  and  Herefordfhire ;  it  extending  about  fifty- 
fix  miles  in  length  from  the  north  eaft  to  the 
fouth -weft,  and  about  twenty-tv/o  in  breadth  from 
the  north-weft  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  156  in  cir- 
cumference. The  city  of  Glocefter,  which  is  near^ 
ly  in  the  centre,  is  102  miles  north-weft  of  Lon- 
don. 

The  Romans,  foon  after  they  fettled  in  Briton, 
took  pofreflxon  of  thefe  parts,  and  called  the  people 
Dobuni.  The  Saxons,  w^ho  have  fucceeded  the 
Romans,  named  the  inhabitants  about  the  Severn 
Wiccwi,  from  the  Saxon  word  Wic,  which  fig- 
nifies  the  creek  of  a  river  ;  but  foon  after,  this 
^county  was  called  Gloucefterfhire,  as  we  have  al- 
ready obferved,  from  the  old  Latin  word  Glevum^ 
to  which  they  added  cefter. 

During  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  this  county  was 
long  fubjedt  to  the  Weft  Saxons,  but  was  after- 
wards included  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  v^^hofe 
king  ufually  refided  at  Tamworth  in  StatFordfhire, 
ynder  the  Englifti  monarchs,  it  was  miferably 
harralTed  by  the  Danes,  whofe  general  was  Gur- 
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man.  This  county  alfo  fuffered  much  in  the  ci- 
vil wars,  between  queen  Maud  and  king  Stephen. 
In  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Second,  they  were 
much  harrafled  by  the  incurfions  of  the  Welch  ; 
and  in  the  barons  wars  they  fided  with  the  barons. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  in  every  part  of  it 
extremely  healthful,  though  in  other  refpeds  very 
different  j  for  that  part  called  Cotefwold,  being  a 
hilly  country,  has  a  very  {harp  and  piercing  air, 
while  that  in  the  lower  lands,  called  the  Vale,  is 
foft  and  mild,  even  in  winter.  Indeed,  fuch  is  the 
difference,  that  the  inhabitants  here  fay,  that  in 
Cotefwold,  eight  months  in  the  year  are  winter, 
and  the  other  four,  too.  cold  for  fummer ;  but  that 
in  the  Vale,  eight  months  are  fummer,  and  the 
other  four  too  warm  for  winter.  The  foil  is,  in 
general,  extremely  fertile,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing all  forts  of  corn,  with  all  the  fruits  proper 
for  the  climate  ;  for  here,  even  the  highways 
abound  with  fruit-trees,  which  grow  in  the  hedges ; 
and  formerly  there  were  plenty  of  vineyards, 
v/hofe  grapes  were  extremely  good  ;  and  fome 
have  afferted,  that  the  wine  made  of  them  was 
little  inferior  to  that  of  France. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Se*. 
vern,  the  Wye,  the  Stroud,  and  the  two  Avons. 
The  word  Severn,  is  doubtlefs  a  corruption  of  Sa- 
brina,  the  name  given  to  this  river  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Severn,  which  is  generally  efteemed  the 
fecond  river  in  England,  rifes  on  the  eaft  fide  of  a 
high  mountain  called  Plyn  Lymmon,  in  the  fouth- 
v/eft  part  of  Montgomeryfliire  ;  from  whence,  by 
various  windings,  it  runs  north  eaft,  and  enters 
Shropfhire,  where,  being  joined  by  many  fmaller 
firreams,  it  runs  fouth-eaft  thro'  that  county  and 
Worcefterfhire.  It  enters  Glocefterflijre  at  Tewkf- 
bury,  whence,  running  fouth-weft,  by  the  city  of 
Gloccfler,  it  continues  its  courfe  in  that  diredion, 

till 
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till  it  falls  into  the  Briftol  channel.  The  tide 
flows  up  the  Severn  as  far  as  Tew  fbury,  which 
is  near  feventy  miles  from  the  fea,  and  from  \ewn- 
ham  upon  this  river,  which  is  upwards  of  fifty 
miles  from  the  ocean,  it  has  more  the  appearance 
of  a  fea  than  a  river  ;  the  flood  tide  advances  with 
fuch  impetuofity,  that  in  one  fwell,  it  fometimes 
rifes  near  four  feet. 

The  Wye,  which,  in  the  ancient  Britifh  tongue, 
is  faid  to  fignify  a  river  or  water,  rifes  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  fource  of  the  Severn,  and  flowing 
fouth-eafl,  feparates  Radnorfhire  and  Brecknock- 
fhire  from  each  other  ;  then  running  through 
Herefordfliire,  and  parting  Monmouthfhire  from 
Gloceflerfhire,  falls  into  the  mouth  of  the  Severn, 
about  three  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Chepdow,  in 
Monmouthfhire. 

The  river  Stroud  rifes  two  or  three  miles  to  the 
eafl  of  Painfwick  in  this  county  ;  and  taking  a 
circuit  of  no  great  extent,  falls  into  the  Severn, 
about  fix  miles  below  Glocefter.  No  part  of  this 
river  was  made  navigable  till  the  year  1730,  when 
it  was  rendered  fo  by  a6l  of  parliament,  from 
Stroud  to  its  conflux  with  the  Severn.  The  wa- 
ter of  this  river  is  remarkably  clear,  and  is  faid 
to  have  fuch  a  peculiar  property  in  dying  fcarlet, 
and  other  grain-colours,  that  no  other  water 
can  give  them  fo  fine  a  glofs.  This  has  induced 
the  clothiers  to  fettle  along  its  banks,  for  twenty 
miles  together,  and  to  ere6l  upon  them  a  vaft 
number  of  fulling-mills  j  fome  of  thefe  clothiers 
ufed  formerly  to  make  a  thoufand  pieces  of  cloth 
a  year  each. 

The  Upper  Avon  rifes  in  Northamptonfhire, 
and  running  through  Warwickfhire,  feparates 
GTocefterfhire  from  Worceflerfhire,  till  it  falls 
into  the  Severn,  near  Tewkfbury, 
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The  Lower  Avon,  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Avon-Weft,  rifes  near  Tetbury,  on 
the  borders  of  Wiltfhire,  and  feparating  Glocef- 
terftiire  from  Somerfetfhire,  falls  into  the  Severn 
near  Briftol.  This  river  abounds  with  a  fort  of 
fifti  called  Elvers,  which  are  of  the  fize  of  fmall 
needles,  and  feem  to  be  young  eels.  Of  thefe 
the  fifhermen  take  great  quantities,  and  make 
them  into  cakes  with  eggs,  v/hich  being  fried,  in 
fome  people's  opinion,  are  a  great  delicacy.  This 
river  flows  through  a  deep  channel  for  about  two 
miles,  from  the  Hot-well  near  Briftol,  towards  King 
Koad  ;  and  the  rocks  on  each  fide  are  rough, 
craggy  and  romantick  in  their  appearance.  Many  ojf 
them  are  very  high,  and  reprefent  rude,  grotefque 
figures  which  have  a  very  agreeable  appearance, 
'i  he  cliffs  hang  over  in  fome  places,  in  a  very 
aftonifhing  manner,  and  many  of  them  are  cover- 
ed With  little  fhrubs,  tall  plants,  tufts  of  grafs, 
and  clumps  of  fhort  trees,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
they  appear  like  little  hanging  woods,  which  af- 
ford a  profpecl:  perhaps  no  where  elfe  to  be  found 
in  the  kingdom. 

Glocefterfhire  has  but  one  medicinal  water, 
which  is  at  Cheltenham,  a  town  in  the  road  from 
Glocefter  to  Warwick.  Jt  was  not  much  taken 
notice  of  before  the  year  1740,  and  then  it  was 
faid  to  be  the  beft  purging  water  in  England  -,  but 
it  begins  now  to  be  negleciied.  It  is  limpid,  a 
little  brackifh,  and  naufeoufly  bitter.  It  will  cur- 
dle with  foap,  and  lets  fall  a  white  grumous  fe- 
dim.^nt,  v/ith  the  folution  of  fait  of  tartar,  and 
with  the  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  It  will  ferment 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  fpirit  of  fait  and  vinegar ; 
beef  and  mutton  boiled  therein  will  become  of  a 
pale  red,  and  it  turns  of  a  deep  green  with  fyrup 
of  violets.  A  gallon  will  yield  688  grains  of  fe- 
diinent,  which  corxtains  a  little  impalpable  earth, 

mixed 
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mixed  with  a  little  fait,  which  is  chiefly  calcari- 
ous,  and  has  a  naufeous  bitter  tafte.  The  dofe  is 
from  one  pint  to  three  or  four,  nor  is  it  ever  at- 
tended with  gripes,  but  creates  a  keen  appetite. 
It  has  been  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  the  gravel,  and 
will  cure  old  fcorbutick  humours,  St.  Anthony's 
fire,  and  ftrumous  inflammations  of  the  eyes. 

Gloceilerfliire  is  divided  into  three  parts,  Cotef- 
wold,  the  Vale,  and  the  Foreft  of  Dean.  Cotefwold, 
which  borders  on  Warwickftiire,  Oxfordfhire,  and 
Berkfhire,  is  not  very  fertile,  but  is  proper  for  feed- 
ing multitudes  of  (beep,  whofe  wool  is  very  fine, 
and  in  high  efteem.  This  renders  it  a  cloathing 
county,  and  it  has  many  towns,  entirely  employed 
in  that  trade.  It  has  been  computed,  that  50,000 
pieces  of  cloth  have  been  annually  made  in  this 
county,  and  the  number  of  flieep,  at  one  time, 
have  been  eftimated  at  4000. 

The  Vale  is  in  the  m.iddle  part,  and  is  a  fertile 
plain,  that  extends  on  both  fides  the  river  Severn  ; 
and  in  this  part  of  the  county  the  cheefe  is  made, 
which  is  fo  much  in  requeft,  and  is  fo  well  known 
in  London  by  the  name  of  Giocefterfhire  cheefe  ; 
though  it  muft  be  owned,  that  the  cheefe  of  other 
counties  are  often  fold  inftead  of  it. 
■  The  Foreft  of  Dean  lies  in  the  weftern  part  of 
the  county.  This  is  of  a  triangular  form,  includ- 
ed between  the  V/ye,  the  Severn,  and  the  fm^all 
river  Leden.  It  contains  30,000  acres,  is  twenty 
miles  long,  and  ten  broad,  and  was  anciently 
over-run  with  woods.  The  oaks  that  grow  where 
the  wood  is  ftiil  preferved,  are  reckoned  the  beft 
in  England  ;  and  from  this  foreft  moft  of  the 
timber  formerly  employed  in  fhip  building  was 
brought,  v/hich  was  fo  well  known  to  the  Spa- 
niards, that  when  they  fitted  out  their  Armada  in 
1558,  to  invade  England,  thofe  who  had  the  di- 
rection of  that  expedition  were  exprefsly  ordered 
E  2  to 
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to  deflroy  this  JForeft,  as  the  moft  efFe6lual  way  to 
ruin  our  marine.  But  fince  the  difcovery  of  ma- 
ny mines  of  iron,  and  the  palling  of  feveral  a(St:s 
of  parliament  for  erecSling  forges  for  the  work- 
ing them,  thefe  woods  became  gradually  reduced; 
and  feveral  towns  and  villages  have  been  built  in 
the  foreft,  where  the  manufadlure  of  iron  is  car- 
ried on.  However,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  an  a6t  was  pafled,  impowering  certain 
perfons  to  inclofe  great  numbers  of  trees  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  timber  ;  and  fome  years  ago 
many  cottages,  which  had  been  built  in  and  near 
the  woods,  were  ordered  to  be  pulled  down,  be- 
caufed  the  inhabitants  damaged  the  trees,  by  lop- 
ping them  for  fuel.  As  forefts  are  the  property 
of  the  crown,  the  king  has  a  large  and  flrong 
•building  in  the  midft  of  this  foreft,  where  there 
is  a  fwanimote  court,  to  preferve  the  vert  and  ve- 
nifon.  It  is  called  the  Speech-houfe,  and  thq 
judges  of  it  are  the  verdurers,  chofen  by  the  free- 
holders of  the  county.  The  miners  have  alfo  a 
court  in  this  foreft,  which  isdire(5led  by  a  fteward, 
appointed  by  the  conftable  of  the  foreft,  and 
juries  of  miners,  who  have  their  particular  laws 
and  cuftoms,  by  which  they  are  governed,  deter- 
mine all  differences  and  difputes  that  arife  between 
them.. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  at  Taynton 
near  Newent,  on  the  northern  borders  of  this 
foreft,  a  gold  mine  was  difcovered  about  the  year 
1700,  of  which  a  leafe  was  granted  to  fome  re- 
finers, who  ex  traded  fome  gold  from  the  ore,  but 
did  not  go  on  with  the  work,  the  quantity  of 
gold  being  fo  fmall,  as  not  always  to  anfwer  the 
expencc  oi'  the  feparation. 

On  the  Glocefter  fide  of  the  Lower  Avon  is 
Durdham  Downs,  which  are  large  and  extenfive, 
abounding  in  the  fame  fort  of  rocks  as  thofe  which 

bound 
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bound  the  Avon  by  the  Hot-well  near  BrifloK 
Thefe  do  not  confift  of  common  ftone,  for  when 
they  are  frefh  broken,  they  difcover  variety  of  co- 
loursy  and  ail  their  particles  are  bright  and  ftiining  ; 
infomuch  that  fome  affirm,  they  approach  to  the 
nature  of  granite.  They  have  alfo  particles  of 
mundic,  befides  thofe  of  talc,  which  occafions 
them  to  glitter.  Hence  it  is  very  probable,  that 
there  are  fome  fort  of  mines  there,  which  may  be 
either  of  copper,  tin  or  lead,  becaufe  mundic  is 
never  found,  except  in  thofe  places  where  there  Is 
fome  fort  of  metal.  Add  to  this,  that  all  the 
earth  about  Clifton,  and  the  Downs,  is  full  of 
this  fulphureous  fubftance  ;  for  the  very  duft  of 
the  road  fnines  and  glitters,  when  the  fun  is  not 
covered  with  clouds.  If  a  quantity  of  this  duffc 
be  taken  up  and  examined  with  the  microfcope, 
there  will  be  found  fpangles  of  coloured  talc,  fe- 
veral  little  fquare  pieces  of  mundic,  and  other  ir- 
regular fragments  mixed  with  the  fand. 

The  largeft  rocks  upon  thefe  Downs  confift  of 
lime-ftone,  fo  called  from  their  burning  it  into 
lime.  It  feems  to  be  a  fort  of  marble,  harder 
than  the  common  fort,  and  of  a  clofer  grain  ;  it 
takes  a  good  polifh,  and  looks  very  beautiful,  as 
appears  from  the  chimney-piece  in  the  pump-room 
at  the  Hot-well  at  Bath.  There  is  fome  variety  in 
the  colour,  but  it  is  generally  dark  and  dulky, 
with  a  tinge  of  blue  ;  but  fome  is  almoft  black, 
flreaked  or  fpotted  with  white. 

There  are  llones  in  the  quarries  of  this  country, 
all  of  which  grow  in  loofe  pieces,  though  laid 
jiear  each  other  ;  they  are  of  various  fizes,  from 
a  foot  fquare  to  four  or  five.  They  never  rife 
perpendicular,  but  are  all  flanting,  fome  one  way 
and  fome  another.  They  are  generally  of  the  co- 
lour of  a  bluifh  flate  or  lead  ;  but  in  fome  quarries 
they  are  brownilh,  and  in  others  grev,  and  thev 
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all  burn  to  excellent  lime.  Thefe  ftones  are  ufed 
for  building  houfes^  and  walls,  and  in  country 
places  they  lerve  for  enclofures. 

In  tiic  fields  about  Badmington,  there  are  found 
cylindrical  flones,  and  bullets,  almoft  as  big  as 
cannon  balls  ;  and  on  the  hills,  about  Algelly, 
ilones  are  conftantly  met  with,  refcmbling  cockles 
and  oyilers;  On  the  north  fide  of  Tetbury  there 
is  a  fpring,  which  within  forty  paces  of  the  place 
where  it  rifes  will  encruft  Iticks,  and  other  things^ 
with  ftone. 

Iron  ore  is  frequently  met  v/ith  among  thefe 
rocks  ;  this  is  often  very  rich ;  but  the  want  of 
wood,  in  this  part  of  the  county,  prevents  farther 
inquiries.  Some  of  this-  ore  is  floney,  and  ano- 
ther looks  like  rufty  iron,  which  is  greatly  efleem- 
ed  in  the  German  mines.  Many  lumps  that  are 
broken  from  the  large  bed  of  iron  ore,  that  are 
found  among  thefe  rocks,  difcover  a  great  variety 
of  colours  i  but  mod  of  them  are  reddifh  ;  how- 
ever, there  are  fome  brown,  and  a  great  many 
crimfon  and  yellow  j  befides  w'hich,  there  is  a  re- 
markable fort  like  fpar,  only  it  is  yellower,  heavier, 
tranfparent  and  compofed  of  fla'.es.  This  in  Ger- 
many will  yield  thirty  pounds  of  iron  in  the  hun- 
dred. There  are  other  pieces  of  ore  that  are  like 
emery,  and  others  again  that  flain  the  fingerSy 
and  are  glolTy,  reddifh  and  bright  when  broken. 
Some  pieces  are  ftreaked,  and  very  beautiful  on 
the  outfide,  reprefenting  what  is  commonly  called 
the  blood  ftone.  In  fome  there  are  clufters  of 
cryftal,  and  fpars  of  various  forms. 

The  remarkable  earths  found  in  thefe  parts  are 
chiefly  two,  and  they  are  both  of  the  nature  of 
oker,  the  one  being  red,  and  the  other  yellow. 
They  are  very  brittle,  and  often  crum.ble  to  duft 
in  the  places  where  they  lie  ;  i;hey  both  flain  the 
fingers  very  much,  when  they  are  touched.    The 
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red  is  between  crii-nfon  and  purple,  and  the  yellow 
is  of  a  fine  gold  colour ;  they  both  make  a  very 
good  paint  when  ground  with  oil,  and  much  better 
than  the  common  forts.  Befides  thefe,  there  is  a 
deep  red  fort,  that  is  in  greater  plenty,  but  not  fo 
fine,  and  another  that  is  yellow,  which  is  fo  light, 
that  it  maybe  blown  away  with  the  breath  ;  how- 
ever, it  ftains  more  than  the  other,  and  is  as  fine  as 
hair  powder.  It  is  of  a  lemon  colour,  and  like 
the  French  oker,  but  finer. 

There  are  two  different  forts  of  fubftances 
found  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  and  the  hollows  of 
ftones,  known  to  the  naturalifts  by  the  name  of 
cryftal  and  fpar.  They  are  both  clear  and  tran- 
fparent,  and  in  angulated  forms  ;  one  end  is  ge- 
nerally fixed  to  the  (lone,  the  other  pointed  or 
fnarp,  and  they  commonly  grow  in  clufters.  Some 
are  very  clear,  bright  and  hard,  and  others  are 
muddy,  fofter  and  lefs  gloffy  ;  the  firft  of  thefe 
are  cryftals,  and  the  latter  fpars.  Cryftals  will 
cut  glafs,  and  undergo  no  change  in  the  fire,  un- 
lefs  the  heat  be  very  violent,  and  then  they  v/ill 
change  into  glafs  ;  but  the  fpars  will  not  fo  much 
as  fcratch  glafs,  and  in  the  fire  they  will  prefently 
calcine  to  lime. 

Thofe  called  Briftol  ftones,  are  of  the  cryftal 
kind,  and  are  generally  perfectly  tranfparent  arid 
colourkfs,  except  fome  that  are  a  little  whitilh, 
but  thefe  are  not  common.  They  have  a  natural 
polifh,  and  may  be  fet  in  rings  without  farther 
trouble,  except  feparating  them  from  each  other. 
There  are  large  quantities  of  thefe  in  the  clefts 
of  rocks  and  cavities  of  ftones,  efpecially  in  thofe 
where  there  is  iron  ore.  People  make  it  their 
bufinefs  to  dig  for  them  and  fell  them,  for  the  em- 
bellifnment  of  grottos  and  the  like.  Some  of 
thefe  ftones  refemble  table  diamonds,  and  others 
have  the  appearance  of  rofe  diamonds.  In  fome 
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parts  about  Clifton  they  are  very  fmall,  fhort  and 
numerous  ;  but  about  King's  Wefton  the  clufters 
rife  higher,  and  are  more  irregular  ;  but  they 
have  a  pretty  romantick  look.  Though  they  ge- 
nerally adhere  to  the  rock  at  one  end,  yet  there 
are  fome  that  lie  fiat,  growing  to  the  ftone  by  one 
fide,  and  thefe  are  pointed  at  both  ends. 

At  Lallington  near  Glocefter,  on  the  fide  of  a 
hill,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  are  found  ftar 
jftones,  called  Aftroites,  which  are  very  beautiful. 
Someauthors  tell  usasa wonder,  thattheyhaveamo- 
tion  when  put  in  vinegar,  the  reafon  of  which  is 
very  obvious  ;  for  there  being  a  fermentation  be- 
tween the  acid  of  the  vinegar,  and  the  alkali  of 
the  ftone,  there  muft  needs  be  a  motion  produced, 
efpecially  as  the  aftroites  are  fmall,  and  confe- 
quently  may  eafily  be  difturbed. 

With  refpe£l  to  the  method  of  agriculture  ufed 
in  this  county,  about  North-Leach,  they  fow 
much  faintfoil  ;  they  prepare  for  it  by  turnips, 
2nd  mow  it  every  year  for  about  ten,  generally 
getting  a  ton,  or  a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay  per  acre 
for  it.  With  refpecl  to  the  roads,  that  from  Glo- 
cefter to  Newnham,  which  is  twelve  miles,  tho* 
it  has  the  name  of  a  turnpike,  is  moft  ftiamefuUy 
rough  and  ftony.  This  line  of  country  is  hilly 
and  pi(5turefque,  for  the  road  runs  all  the  way  by 
the  Severn,  which  has  a  bold  fiiore,  finely  wood- 
ed, and  breaks  upon  the  view  in  a  very  pleafing 
manner,  for  the  land  is  good,  well  cultivated,  and 
all  inclofed. 

Among  the  lingular  plants  that  grow  wild  in 
this  county,  are. 

Elegant  broad-leaved  imperforate  St.  John's 
wort,  Androfiemiim  campoclarenfe  Col.  A^atthioliy 
Park.     On  St.  Vincent's  rock  near  Briftol. 

Marfh  afparagus,  or  fperage,  Jfparagus  paluf- 
nisy  Ger.  In  Appleton- meadow,  about  two  miks 
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from  Briftol  ;  where  the  country  people  gather  the 
buds  or  young  fhoots,  and  leil  them  in  the  markets 
at  Briftol,  much  cheaper  than  our  garden- kind  is 
fold  in  London.  This  fhould  feem  rather  to  be 
the  common  or  manured  afparagus  growing  wild, 
than  the  maritime,  which  differs  from  it,  though 
growing  in  the  fame  place,  in  having  thicker 
leaves,  and  a  better  tafte. 

The  box-tree,  Buxus  arbor efcens^  Park.  Buxusy 
Ger    J.  B.     At  Box  well  in  Cotelwold. 

Daify-leaved  ladies-fmock,  Cardimine  piwiila 
bellidis  foils  alpina^  Ger.  Found  by  Mr.  New- 
ton on  St.  Vincent's  rock  near  Briftol. 

Spleenwort  or  Miltwaft,  Ceterach^  five  afpkfii^ 
urn  i^  fcolopendria.  Plentifully  about  St.  Vincent's 
rock,  among  the  heaps  of  ftones,  and  on  many 
walls  about  Briftol. 

Small  autumnal  hyacinth,  Hiac'inthus  autu77ina- 
Us  minor.     On  St,  Vincent's  rock. 

Englifh  fea-tree  mallow,  Malva  arhorea  marina 
noftras^  Park.  On  an  ifland  called  Dinney,  three 
miles  from  King's-road,  and  five  miles  from  Brif- 
tol, Park. 

Rock-parfley,  Feucedanum  tninuSy  Park.  C.  P. 
Phytop,  pumilum^  Ger.  Peucedani  facie  pufiUu 
planta^  Lob.  Selinum  montanum  pumiluin  Ciufii^  fo- 
liis  fceniculi  aut  peucedani^  fore  albo^  femine  Seii/Uy 
J.  B.    On  St.  Vine  nt's  rock  m  ar  Briftol. 

Wild-madder,  Rubia  fyhefiris.  Park.  On  St. 
Vincent's  rock.  1  h's  hath  been  mjftaken  for  the 
common  manured  madder,  from  which  it  is  fpeci- 
iically  diftinct. 

Small  fengrene  of  St.  Vincent's  rock,  Scdn?n 
minus  e  rupe  St.  Fincentii,  The  title  directs  to  ths 
place. 

Knobby-rooted  anemony  or  wind-flower,  Jne- 

mcnc  tuberofa^  radice^  Phyt.  Brit,  faid  by  Mr.  Hea- 
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ton  to  grow  on  Cotefwold-hills  near  Black-Bur- 
ton, iind  to  be  a  great  ornament  to  thofe  barren 
hills. 

Alexanders,  Hippofellnum^  Ger.  emac.  Hippofe- 
Unufn  feu  f my rniu?n  vulgar e^  Park.  On  the  rocks 
at  Bechley  going  down  to  Aft-ferry. 

Finely  cut  annual  mountain  crefTes,  Najlurt'tum 
montanum  annuum  tennijjime  divifum.  St.  Vincent's 
rock,  near  Goram's  chair  in  the  parifli  of  Hen- 
bury,  three  miles  from  Briftol.  It  is  fomething 
agreeable  to  the  Na/iurtimn  alp'inum  temiijjime  di" 
vifum  Jeptimum,  C.  B. 

This  county  is  in  the  province  of  Canterbury^ 
and  is  a  Diocefe  of  itfelf.*  It  is  divided  into  thirty 
hundreds^  and  contains  one  city,  and  twenty-five 
market-towns,  in  which  are  contained  280  pa- 
riihes,  26,760  houfes,  162,568  inhabitants,  who 
are  reprefented  in  parliament  by  eight  members, 
two  knights  of  theihire  for  the  county,  two  mem- 
bers for  the  city  of  Gloucefler,  two  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Cirencefter,  and  two  for  Tewkfbury. 

We  fhall  enter  tliis  county  by  the  road  from 
London  to  Glouceller,  where  we  firft  find  Lech- 
lade,  a  tov/n  on  the  confines  of  Berkfhire  and 
Oxfordfliire,  feventy-fix  miles  from  London.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  piece  of  ground  on  which 
it  fi:ands,  formerly  called  the  Lade,  and  the  Lech, 
a  fmall  river  that  runs  near  it.  The  Thames, 
after  having  been  encreafed  by  receiving  the 
flreams  of  the  Lech,  the  Coin,  and  the  Churn, 
begins  to  be  navigable  at  this  town  ;  and  barges 
come  to  its  quay,  to  take  in  cheefe,  butter,  and 
other  goods,  which  renders  this  place  not  ia- 
confiderabie. 

Some  monkifli  writers  tell  us,  that  on  one  fide 
of  the  river  was  a  univerfity  for  Latin,  and  on 
the  other  fide  for  Greek  j  but  this  is  fabulous.    A 
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priory,  or  rather  hofpital  of  black  canons,  for  a 
prior  or  mafter,  and  certain  poor  and  inhrm  bre- 
thren, was  ereiSled  near  this  town,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Baptilt,  by  lady  Ifabel  Ferrers,  wife 
of  Hugh  Mortimer,  before  the  thirtieth  of  king 
Henry  the  Third,  but  this  houfe  being  decayed, 
king  Edward  the  Fourth,  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  reign,  gave  Cicely,  his  mother,  dutchsfs  of 
York,  leave  to  get  it  diiTolved,  and  to  apply  its 
revenues  to  the  endowing  a  perpetual  chauntry  of 
three  priefts  of  the  order  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  pa- 
rifh  church,  which  continued  till  dean  Under- 
wood, in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  found 
means  to  place  two  of  thefe  chauntry  priefts  at 
Wallingford  college,  in  Berkfliire,  while  the 
third  remained  at  Lech  lade. 

This  town  has  a  fmall  market  on  Tuefdays, 
and  two  fairs,  one  held  on  the  icth  of  Auguft, 
for  cattle  and  toys,  and  the  other  on  the  9th  of 
September,  for  cheefe  ana  cattle. 

Near  Lechlade  has  been  difcovered,  by  digging 
in  a  meadow,  a  building  fifty  feet  long,  forty 
broad,  and  four  high,  fupported  by  one  hundred 
brick  pillars,  curioufly  inlaid  with  ftones  of  va- 
rious colours,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  remains  of 
a  Roman  bath. 

Two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lechlade  is  Fair- 
FORD,  which  took  its  name  from  a  ford,  for- 
merly over  the  river  Coin,  near  the  place  where 
it  falls  into  the  Thames.  It  is  twenty-four  miles 
caft  of  Gloucefter,  and  feventy-eight  weft  by 
north  of  London.  There  are  here  two  good 
bridges  over  the  Coin.  The  church  is  a  very 
handfome  ftructure,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  long,  and  fifty-five  broad,  confifting  of  a 
fpacious  body,  two  ifles,  three  chancels,  and  a 
veftry,  with  a  fquare  tower  in  the  middle,  and  is 
extremely  remarkable  for  its    twenty-eight  large 
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painted  windows,  reprefenting  fome  of  the  prirr*- 
cipal  events  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  In 
the  firfl  window  is  the  feipent  tempting  Eve  ; 
Mofes  keeping  his  father's  {heap  in  the  wilder- 
nefs ;  ^Mofes  and  the  burning-bufh ;  an  angel 
guiding  Jofliua  to  war,  and  Sheba  offering  gifts  to 
Solomon.  In  the  fecond  window  is  the  falutatlon 
of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  ;  the  birth  of  John 
theBaptift;  the  vifit  of  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  &c. 
In  the  third  window  is  the  falutation  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  ;  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  ;  the  wife 
men  making  their  offerings ;  the  purification  of 
the  BlefTed  Virgin  ;  the  circumcifion  of  our  Sa- 
viour, and  Simon  receiving  him  in  the  temple 
In  the  fourth  window  is  the  flight  of  Jofeph  and 
Mary  ;  Jofeph  gathering  fruit  in  the  wildernefs, 
and  an  angel  bending  down  the  branches ;  Jofeph 
and  Mary  finding  our  Saviour  difputing  with  the 
dodors  in  the  temple,  and  the  affumption  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  In  the  fifth  window  is  our  Saviour 
riding  upon  an  afs  to  Jerufalem  ;  Zacheus  in  a 
fycamore-tree  ;  our  Saviour's  pafHon  in  the  gar- 
den J  Pilate  fitting  in  judgment  againft  him  ;  their 
fcourging  him  ;  his  being  compelled  to  bear  the 
crofs  J  and  the  crucifixion.  In  the  fixth  window^ 
is  Jofeph  of  Arimathea  begging  the  body  of  Je- 
fus ;  Nicodemus  receiving  it  j  their  laying  the 
body  in  the  fepulchre;  and  St.  Michael  and  hi-s 
angels  fighting  the  dragon  and  his  angels.  In  tlie 
feventh  window  is  the  anointing  of  our  Saviour 
for  his  burial  ;  the  angel  that  rolled  away  the 
ftone  fitting  in  the  fepulchre;  and  the  transfigu- 
ration, &c.  In  the  eighth  window  is  Chrift  ap^ 
pearing  to  his  difciple^  in  the  way  to  Emmaus  y 
his  breaking  bread  before  them  ;  and  his  appear- 
ing to  the  twelve  apoflles.  In  the  ninth  window 
is  Jefus  (hewing  himfelf  to  the  difciples,  when 
they  were  fifhing  in  the  fea  of  Tiberius*     >His 
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eating  with  them,  and  his  afcenfion  into  heaven. 
In  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  windows,  are 
reprefented  the  twelve  apoftles,  each  with  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  apoftle's  creed  in  Latin,  difpofed  in  an 
oval  form  round  his  head.  In  the  thirteenth  win- 
dow are  St.  Jerome,  St.  Gregory,  St.  Ambrofe^ 
and  St.  Auguftine.  In  the  fourteenth  window  is 
king  David,  fitting  in  judgment  againft  the  Ama- 
lekite  for  cutting  off  Saul's  head.  In  the  fifteenth, 
which  is  the  great  window  in  the  weft  end  of  the 
church,  is  our  Saviour  coming  to  judgment,  &;c. 
In  the  fixteenth  window  is  Solomon's  judgment ; 
Sampfon  flaying  the  Philiftines  ;  Sampfon  and 
Delilah,  and  here  is  abfurdly  placed  Midas's  dif- 
pute  with  Apollo.  In  the  feventeenth  windovr 
are  the  four  Evangelifts  writing  their  gofpels.  la 
the  three  next  windows  are  the  twelve  prophets, 
each  with  a  prophecy  concerning  the  Meffiah,  ia 
old  Latin,  round  his  head.  Four  other  windows 
reprefent  the  perfecutors  of  the  church,  with  de- 
vils on  their  heads;  and  in  four  windows,  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  body  of  the  church,  are  the 
twelve  Roman  emperors,  who  protected  the  chrif- 
tians,  with  angels  over  their  heads.  Thefe  paints 
ings  were  executed  by  Albert  Durer,  and  are  fo 
exquifitely  finifhed,  that  Vandyke  affirmed,  that 
the  pencil  could  not  exceed  them.  This  church 
is  vifited  by  travellers  from  all  parts  ;  and  a  man 
is  appointed  on  purpofe,  to  fhew  and  explain 
thefe  fine  paintings.  The  glafs  of  the  windows 
was  found  on  board  a  fhip  bound  to  Rome,  which 
was  taken  as  a  prize  by  Mr.  John  Tame,  mer- 
chant of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  ;  when  he  broughc  it  home  to  England, 
he  purchafed  the  manor  of  that  prince,  and  built 
this  church,  on  purpofe  to  put  the  glafs  in  the 
windows  ;  where,  by  much  care,  they  have  been 
preferved,  the  glafs  being  taken  down  during  the 
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civil  wars,  and  thus  preferved  from  the  violence 
of  the  times  ;  but  upon  its  being  put  up  again, 
many  of  the  paintings  w^ere  mifplaced.  Fairford 
has  two  fairs;  the  firfl  on  the  J4th  of  May,  and 
the  other  on  the  12th  of  November,  for  (heepand 
horned  cattle. 

At  Fairford  many  medals  and  urns  have  been 
dug  up  ;  and  in  the  adjoining  fields  are  feveral 
barrows,  fuppofed  to  have  been  raifed  over  fome 
confiderable  perfons,  who  have  been  flain  here  in 
battle. 

Near  the  church  is  the  feat  of  James  Lambe, 
Efq;  which  is  adorned  with  fine  gardens.  Oppo- 
fite  the  north  front  ftand  four  images  reprefenting 
the  four  feafons,  beyond  which  is  a  vifta  through 
a  park  {locked  vi^ith  deer,  terminated  by  an  obe- 
lifk,  nearly  a  mile  diftant.  There  is  a  wildernefs 
confiding  of  ferpentme  walks,  adorned  with  ima- 
ges, urns  and  grottoes,  A  fine  canal  is  brought 
into  the  gardens  from  the  river  Coin,  and  is  well 
Hocked  with  fruit-trees,  fhrubs,  and  flowers. 

At  the  diftance  of  twelve  miles  north-weft  of 
Fairford  is  B-?impsfi eld,  once  noted  for  its  caftle 
and  priory,  which  laft  was  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of 
Fontenoy  in  Normandy.  It  was  diflblved  by  Henry 
the  Fifth,  vao  kept  the  profits  to  himfelf  ;  asalfo 
did  Henry  the  Sixth  ;  but  Edward  the  Fourth, 
granted  the  lands  to  the  free  chapel  of  St.  George 
in  the  caftle  at  Windfor.  The  church  is  incon- 
fiderable,  it  havinp;  only  a  lov/  tower  in  the  mid- 
dle with  battlements. 

The  city  of  Glocester,  the  principal  place 
in  the  county,  is  fituated  thirty-fix  miles  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Briftol,  twenty-two  fouth  of  Wor- 
cefter,  fifty- eight  foiith  weft  of  Coventry,  twen- 
ty-eight eaft  fouth-eaft  of  Hereford,  and  102  weft 
by  north  oi  London.  It  was  originally  called  by 
the  ancient  Britons  Caerglow,  the  Fair  city^  from 
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its  fine  fituatlon,  and  the  beauty  of  its  buildings. 
This   name  was   changed    by  the   Romans    into 
Clevum,  or  Glevum,  to  which  the  Saxons,  as  was 
ufuftl  with  them,  added  Cefter,  which  fignifies   a 
caflle   or  fortification,  and  called  it   Gleavcefter, 
whence  its  prefent  name  is  derived.     Leland  fays, 
that   in  his   time  it  was   a  large  place,  well  built 
with  timber,  and  defended  with  fhong  walls,  ex- 
cept on  the  fide  where  it  is  wafhed  by  the  Severn. 
There  were    four  gates,  namely,  the  eaft,  weft, 
north,  and    fouth  ;  and   the    ancient  caftle  ftood 
fouth  of  the   town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn, 
The  beauty  of  the  town   confifted  of  two   ftreets 
that  eroded  each  other,  running  towards  the  gates, 
and  in  the  middle  where  they  meet  was  an  aque- 
dudl.  There  were  fuburbs  without  the  eaft,  north 
and   fouth  gates  ;  but  the  bridge  only,   with  the 
caufeway,  lay  at  the  weft  gate.     The  bridge  con- 
fifted of  eleven  large  ftone  arches ;  and  there  was 
another  a  little  to   the  weft,  that  had  only  two. 
A  little  way  farther  there  was  another  bridge,  juft: 
without  the  weft  gate,  which  had  five  arches.  From 
this  bridge  there  ran  a  large  ftone  caufeway,  through 
the  low  meadows  near  the  Severn,  to  the   length 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;   and  in  it  there  were  dou- 
ble arched  bridges,  that  drained  the  meadows  after 
a  flood,   and   at  the  end  of  the  caufeway  was  a 
bridge  of  eio-ht  arches. 

This  city  was  made  a  bifhop's  fee  by  king  Hen- 
ry the  Eighth,  and  on  the  inhabitants  refigning 
their  charter  in  the  year  167^,  to  king  Charles 
the  Second,  he  granted  them  a  new  one,  by  which 
the  city  is  governed  by  a  ftev/ard,  a  mayor,  twelve 
aldermen,  a  recorder,  two  fherifrs,  twenty-fix 
common-councilmen,  a  town-clerk,  a  fword- 
bearer,  and  four  ferjeants  at  mace.  For  the  bet- 
ter regulating  the  trade  of  this  city,  there  are 
twelve  companies,  whofemafters  attend  the  mayor, 
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on  all  public  occalions,  in  their  gowns.  Thefe 
are  the  mercers,  in  which  are  included  the  apo- 
thecaries, grocers  and  chandlers,  the  weavers  ; 
the  tanners  ;  the  butchers ;  the  bakers ;  the 
fmiths  and  hammer-men,  among  whom  are  the 
goldfmiths,  ironmongers,  coopers,  and  joiners ; 
the  fhoemakers,  metal-men,  taylors,  barbers  and 
glovers. 

The  city,  which  is  well  built,  clean  and  heal- 
thy, ftands  on  a  pleafant  hill,  fecured  on  the 
weft  Tide  by  a  branch  of  the  Severn,  navigable 
for  large  fhips  to  the  very  quay.  In  the  center  of 
the  town,  where  the  four  great  ftreets  meet  at 
right  angles,  is  a  ftatue  of  colonel  Selwyn,  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  the  city,  who,  at  his  own 
expence,  made  a  very  large  and  noble  refervoir 
of  excellent  water,  at  about  half  a  mile  difl:ance  : 
this  water  is  brought  into  a  bafon  placed  at  the 
feet  of  the  ftatue,  and  from  thence  extends  on 
each  fide  into  four  canals,  one  of  which  paftes 
thro'  each  of  the  four  great  ftreets,  for  the  conve- 
nient fupply  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  cathedral  is  an  ancient  magnificent  fabric^ 
and  its  tower  is  efteemed  one  of  neateft  and  moft 
curious  pieces  of  architecture  in  England,  la 
this  church  are  twelve  chapels,  adorned  with  the 
arms  and  monuments  of  many  great  perfons,  with 
the  tomb  of  king  Edward  the  Second,  and  of 
Robert  d^ke  of  Normandy,  the  fon  of  William 
the  conqueror.  But  what  is  moft  remarkable  isi 
this  church,  is  the  gallery  over  the  eaft  end  of 
the  choir,  extending  from  one  fide  of  it  to  the 
other,  which  is  much  admired  as  a  whifpering 
place  ;  it  is  of  an  hexagonal  form,  confifting  of 
fix  fides  and  fix  angles;  in  the  wideft  place,  it  is 
tv/enty-five  yards  over,  and  one  of  the  fides  is  a 
v/indovv,  yet  if  two  perfons  go  to  the  moft  diftant 
parts  and  ^A^hifper,  they  will  be  perfedly  heard,  by 
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each  other.  This  cathedral  has  beautiful  cloy- 
fters,  and  there  belong  to  it  a  dean  and  lix  preben- 
daries. 

This  cathedral  is  faid  to  have  the  following  ori- 
gin J  Wulphere,  the  firft  chriftian  king,  of  Mer- 
cia,  we  are  told,  began  a  church  and  monaftery 
here,  which  were  finifhed  by  Ethelred  about  the 
year  68c,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  Three  fuc- 
cefHve  queens  prefided  over  this  monaflery  for 
above  ninety  years  ;  but  in  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars  'that  followed,  it  became  defolate,  and  thus 
continued  fifty  years  ;  but  about  823,  fome  fecu- 
lar  priefts  were  placed  in  it  by  Bernulph,  king  of 
Northumberland ;  thefe  were  turned  out,  and 
Benedictine  monks  placed  in  their  room,  about 
the  year  1022,  by  order  of  king  Canute,  at  the 
inftigation  of  Wolftan,  bifhop  of  Worcefter. 
His  TucceiTor,  bifliop  Aldred,  about  the  year  1C58, 
nev/  built  the  abbey  church  in  a  place  where  it 
formerly  ftood,  nearer  the  city  ;  and  after  the  con- 
queft,  abbot  Serlo,  the  conqueror's  chaplain, 
greatly  encreafcd  the  number  of  monks,  and  the 
revenues,  which,  at  the  difTolution,  amounted  to 
19461.  5  s.  9d.  per  annum.  At  the  fupprefTiou 
of  this  abbey,  Henry  the  Eighth  ere£l:ed  Glou- 
cefter  into  a  bifhopric,  and  the  abbey  church  be- 
came the  cathedral. 

Gloucefter  has  alfo  five  parifh  churches,  be- 
fides  feveral  meeting-houfes  of  proteftant  difien- 
ters,  and  is  well  provided  with  hofpitals.  It  has 
an  infirmary,  and  a  charity-fchool  for  above 
eighty  children.  Seventy  of  whom  are  cloathed. 
There  have  been  feveral  benefactors  to  this  city, 
fome  of  whom  are  as  follow,  namely.  Sir  Tho- 
mas White  gave  2000  1.  to  twenty- four  cities,  of 
which  Gloucefter  is  one,  and  is  to  have  100  L 
once  in  twenty-four  years,  to  be  lent  to  four  citi- 
zens, without  intereft,  for  ten  years.    Mr.  Holden 
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of  London  gave  loo  1.  to  be  lent  to  two  merchants 
for  feven  years.  Mr.  Ellis  gave  50 1.  to  be  lent 
to  one  without  intereft.  Alderman  Wiltfhire  alfo 
gave  100  1.  to  be  lent  to  live  poor  tradefmen,  as 
did  alfo  Mr.  Fettiplace. 

Here  is  likewife  a  caille  eredted  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  but  it  is  now  much  de- 
cayed ;  however,  part  of  it  is  leafed  out  by  the 
crown,  and  the  reft  ferves  for  a  prifon,  which  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  beft  in  England.  There  is  a 
good  ftone  bridge  over  the  river,  befides  a  quay, 
a  wharf,  and  a  cuftom-houfc ;  and  under  the 
bridge  is  a  machine,  which  fupplies  the  whole  city 
with  water.  There  are  feveral  market-houfes, 
fupported  by  pillars  ;  and  a  town-hall.  The  trade 
of  this  city  v/as  formerly  confiderable  j  but  fnice 
the  great  increafe  of  that  of  Briftol,  it  has  de- 
cayed;  one  of  its  chief  manufa6tures  at  prefent  is 
that  of  pin-making,  which  employs  near  four 
hundred  hands,  of  whom  a  great  number  are 
women  and  children.  There  are  fome  glafs- 
houfes  in  the  city;  and  a  pretty  briik  trade  is  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  the  Severn  with  Shrewfbury, 
Briftol,  hiz.  It  has  a  market,  held  on  Wed- 
nefdays  and  Saturdays  ;  and  four  fairs,  namely, 
a  great  cheefe  fair  on  April  5,  aind  on  July  5, 
September  28,  and  November  28,  for  cattle, 
pigs,  horfes,  and  cheefe. 

Befides  the  monaftery  of  St.  Peter  already  men- 
tioned, we  are  told  by  fome  of  the  legendary  wri- 
ters, that  about  the  year  660,  a  ftately  monu- 
ment was  built  here  by  Marwold,  viceroy  of  the 
weftern  part  of  Mercia,  and  Domneva,  his  wife, 
in  honour  of  St.  Ofwald,  the  king  and  martyr. 
It  is  alfo  faid,  upon  better  authority,  that  in  909, 
Ethelred,  earl  of  Mercia,  and  Elfleda,  daughter 
of  king  Alfred,  his  countefs,  tranflating  the  re- 
liques  of  St.  Ofwald  from  Bardney,    near  Lia- 
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coin,  to  this  place,  founded  here  a  religious  houfe, 
which  being  deferted  by  the  monks  in  the  Danifh 
wars,  became  a  college  of  fecular  priefts,  which 
was  then  accounted  a  free  chapel  royal,  exempt 
from  the  jurifdicllon  of  the  archbifliop  of  Canter- 
bury, or  the  bifliop  of  Worcefter  ;  but  king  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  gave  it  to  the  archbifhops  of  York, 
in  lieu  of  their  claims  to  Lindfey,  one  of  the 
three  divifions  of  Lincolnftiire,  and  to  other  parts 
in  that  county,  which  they  quitted  to  the  bifliop 
of  Lincoln.  In  1153,  Henry  Murdock,  archbi- 
{hop  of  York,  placed  here  a  certain  number  of 
regular  canons,  of  the  order  of  St.  Auftin,  (even. 
of  whom  continued  till  the  dilTolution,  when  the 
revenues  were  valued  at  90  1.    iOs.  a  year. 

King  Ethelftan  founded  here  a  priory  of  black 
canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine. 

A  houfe  or  college  of  black  friars  was  founded 
about  the  year  1239^  near  the  caftle  yard  of 
Glocefter,  by  king  Henry  the  Third,  and  Sir 
Stephen  de  Hernefnull. 

A  houfe  of  grey  friars  was  founded  before  the 
year  I2t)8,  by  one  of  the  lord  Berkeleys,  not  far 
from  the  fouth  gate,  in  the  pariih  of  St.  Mary 
Cript. 

A  priory  of  Carmelite,  or  white  friars,  was 
founded  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Third, 
by  queen  Kleanor,  Sir  Thomas  GilFard,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Berr^eiey,  without  the  north  gate. 

A  priory,  or  hofpital  dedicated  to  St,  Bartholo- 
mew, was  founded  by  king  Henry  the  Third,  in 
the  parifh  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  near  the  weft 
bridge,  for  four  infirm  brothers  and  fiflers,  under 
the  government  of  a  prior  or  mafler.  IrM:his  hof- 
pital were  once  mamtained  fifty-two  poor  men, 
but  it  afterwards  confifted  of  a  mafter,  three  bre- 
thren, and  thirty-two  poor  men  and  women.  At 
the  difTolution  it  was  valued  at  44 1.  a  year.     It 
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is  now  an  hofpltal  for  poor  people,  in  which  are 
maintained  a  minifter,  phyfician,  furgeon,  maf- 
ter,  twenty-four  poor  men,  and  thirty  women, 
each  of  whom  have  a  room,  and  an  allowance  of 
half  a  crown  a  week. 

•  It  will  be  necefTary,  before  we  conclude  this 
article,  to  give  a  concife  hiilory  of  this  ancient 
city,  which,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  is  al* 
lowed  by  aU  authors  to  have  been  a  Roman  {tation. 
After  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  this  place  was  of  fome 
note;  and  near  it,  king  Edmund,  farnamed  Iron- 
fide,  fought  for  the  kingdom  in  the  Ifie  of  Alncy, 
with  Canute,  who  obtained  the  victory.  A  lit- 
tle before  the  conqueft,  by  William  the  Firft-, 
Bricktric,  a  Saxon,  was  lord  of  Glocefter;  but 
refuiing  to  marry  Maud,  afterwards  the  wife  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  ilie  caufed  him  to  be 
imprifoned,  and  his  eftate  to  be  feized  by  thecrown. 
Afterwards  William  Rufus  gave  it  to  Robert 
Fitz-Haimon,  lord  of  Corbaille  in  Normandy, 
Several  of  our  kings  kept  their  Chriftmas  at  Glo-- 
ceiler.  King  John,  in  the  firfl  year  of  his  reign, 
made  Glocefter  a  borough  town,  and  Henry  the 
Third,  a  corporation.  In  the  reign  of  the  laO: 
mentioned  king,  the  barons  laid  fiege  to  it,  and 
took  it  in  four  days  ;  however,  it  was  (oon  after 
retaken  by  prince  Edward,  his  fon,  who  pardon- 
ed the  burgeffes,  upon  their  paying  a  thoufand 
marks.  King  Edward  the  Firft  held  a  parliament 
here  in  the  year  1272  ;  in  which  fome  ufeful  laws 
were  made,  now  called  the  Statutes  of  Glocefter. 
King  Richard  the  Second  alfo  held  a  parliament 
here,  and  king  Richard  the  Third,  on  account  of 
his  having  borne  the  title  of  duke  of  Glocefter, 
before  he  obtained  the  crown,  added  the  two  ad- 
jacent hundreds  of  Dudfton  and  Kings-Barton  to 
it,  gave  it  his  fword  and  cap  of  maintenance,  and 
made  it  a  county  of  itfelf,    by  the  name  of  the 
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county  of  the  city  of  Glocefler  ;  but  after  the 
Xfftoration,  the  hundreds  were  taken  away  by  zS: 
of  parliament,  and  the  walls  of  the  city  razed  ; 
becaufe,  in  1643,  ^^^^  inhabitants  (hut  the  gates 
againft  king  Charles  the  Firft,  by  whom  it  was 
in  vain  befieged.  The  city  had  then  eleven  pa- 
rifh  churches,  but  fix  of  them  were  then  demo- 
lifhed,  and  only  the  remaining  five,  with  the  ca- 
thedral, were  left  {landing.  This  city  now  gives 
the  title  of  duke  to  his  royal  highnefs  William 
Henry,  his  majefty's  brother. 

At  Lanthony,  near  Glocefler,  Milo,  earl  of 
Hereford,  founded  a  monaftery  in  the  year  11 36, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  John 
Baptifl,  for  the  black  canons  of  Lanthony,  in 
Monmouthfhire,  who  were  driven  out  of  their 
habitation  by  the  Welch.  This  monaftery  was, 
at  the  diiTolution,  endowed  with  a  revenue  of 
748  1.    193.    1 1  d.   a  year. 

Hempstead  is  a  village  near  two  miles  fouth  of 
Glocefter ;  its  church  ftands  upon  a  hill,  and  has 
a  tower  between  the  body  of  it  and  the  chancel, 
in  which  are  the  eiEgies  of  a  judge  in  his  robes, 
lying  at  length  on  a  monument.  It  was  defigned 
for  Richard  Atkins,  Efq;  chief  juftice  of  South 
Wales,  who  died  in  16 10. 

Elmore  is  a  village  feated  on  the  Severn,  three 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Glocefter  ;  and  is  fo  called 
from  the  plenty  of  eels  caught  near  it.  The 
church  is  a  double  building,  fupported  by  pillars, 
and  has  a  north-ifle,  and  a  tower  with  battle^ 
ments. 

Six  miles  north-weft  of  Glocefter  is  Newent, 
which  takes  its  name  from  a  new  inn,  erected  here 
for  the  conveniency  of  travellers  to  and  from 
Wales ;  from  thence  it  firft  became  a  hamlet, 
and  afterwards  a  town.  It  is  fituated  in  the  foreft 
Qf  Dean,  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Glocefter,  eight 
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fouth  of  Lidbury,  and  104  from  London,  on  a 
fmall  river  navigable  by  boats.  Its  parifh  is  very 
large,  and  faid  to  be  twenty  miles  in  compafs, 
in  vi^hich  are  feveral  gentlemen's  feats.  It  has 
a  handfome  church,  and  feveral  charitable  foun- 
dations. 

William  Rogers,  of  Oakely,  ere6led  two  alms- 
houfes  here,  befides  which  there  is  another,  with 
eight  dwellings  and  gardens  for  poor  people.  It 
has  a  market  on  Fridays,  and  four  fairs,  on  the 
Wednefday  before  Eafter,  Wednefday  before 
Whit-Sunday,  Auguft  i,  and  the  Friday  after 
September  b,   for  cattle,  horfes,  and  cheefe. 

Great  Dean,  or  Michael  Dean,  the  prin- 
cipal town  in  the  foreft  of  Dean,  is  fituated  fe-  ■ 
venteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Newent,  and  is  a  to- 
tolerable  handfome  town,  chiefly  confifting  of 
one  flreet,  and  has  a  good  church,  with  a  hand- 
fome fpire.  Its  principal  manufacture  was  formerly 
cloth,  but  now  it  is  pins.  The  hills  round  the 
town  abound  with  iron  ore,  and  there  are  feveral 
furnaces  for  melting  it,  and  forfyes  for  beatino- 
the  iron  into  flats.  The  workmen  are  here  very 
induftrious  in  difcovering  the  beds  of  the  old  iron 
cinders,  w^hich,  not  being  fully  exhauiled  of  the 
metal,  are  purchafed  of  the  owners  of  the  land, 
at  a  good  price  5  ^nd  being  again  burnt  in  the 
furnaces,  afford  better  iron  than  the  ore  new  dug 
from  the  mines.  This  town  has  a  market  on 
Mondays;  and  2  fairsj  on  Eafler-Monday,  and 
O6uober  ic,  for  horned  cattle,  fheep,  and  horfes. 

Little  Dean  lies  about  two  miles  to  the  fouth 
of  the  former,  and  has  alfo  two  fairs,  one  on 
Whitfon-Tvlonday,  and  the  other  on  the  26th  of 
November,  for  pedlars  ware. 

Three  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Michael  Dean 
is  Westbury,  a  very  large  parifli,  containing 
feveral  hamlets.     This  village  has  two  churches 

ill 
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ifi  the  fame  yard,  the  old  and  the  new  :  this  lafl 
is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  is  chiefly  ufed 
by  the  inhabitants. 

About  a  mile  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Weftbury,  is 
Flaxley,  a  village,  where  was  formerly  an  ab- 
bey of  Ciftercian  monks,  founded  by  Roger,  earl 
of  Hereford,  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  At  the  fuppreflion 
it  had  nine  monks,  and  its  annual  revenues  were 
then  rated  at  112  1.    3  s. 

At  the  diftance  of  a  mile  fouth  of  Flaxley  is 
Newnham,  which  confifts  of  one  ftreet ;  but 
the  parifh  is  eight  miles  in  compafs,  and  contains 
rich  arable  land  and  paftures,  with  feveral  ham- 
lets. It  has  a  market  on  Fridays,  and  two  fairs, 
for  horfes  and  fheep,  held  on  the  nth  of  June, 
and  the  i8th  of  October; 

From  Newnham  the  road  extends  fouth- weft, 
and  pafTes  by  Lidney,  which  is  about  a  mile  out 
of  the  road,  eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Newnham, 
and  the  fouth-eaft  of  Monmouth.  This  is  a  pa- 
rifh of  pretty  large  extent,  bordering  on  the  river 
Severn. 

The  church  is  a  large  fpacious  building,  with 
a  very  handfome  fpire  j  and  here  is  an  alms-houfe 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  It  has  a  market  on 
Wednefdays,  and  2  fairs,  on  May  4,  and  No- 
vember 8,  for  cattle. 

About  feven  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Newn- 
ham is  WooLASTON",  a  confiderable  village, 
which  contains  about  220  houfes,  and  460  inha- 
bitants. The  parifh  is  twelve  miles  in  compafs, 
and  confifts  of  arable  and  pafture  land.  The 
church,  however,  is  but  a  mean  ftruclure,  and 
has  a  low,  wooden  tower  in  the  middle. 
>  Three  miles  fouth-v/eft  of  Woolafton  is  Ty- 
,  DENHAM,  a  parifh  fifteen  miles  in  compafs,  boun- 
ded  oa   three   fides,    by   the    rivers   Severn  and 

Wye, 
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Wye,  and  confifts  chiefly  of  pafture  and  arable 
land.  Chepftow  bridge  is  half  in  this  parifh,  and 
is  maintained  by  this  county,  as  the  other  half  is 
by  Monmouthfhire.  The  tide  at  this  bridge  is 
thought  to  rife  higher  than  at  any  other  place  in 
the  world  j  for  it  fometimes  advances  to  the  height  : 
of  fixty  feet.  OfFa's  dyke,  which  was  drawn  by 
that  king  to  feparate  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  from  , 
Wales,  begins  at  Beachley  in  this  parifh,  and 
pafles  through  Flintfhire,  to  the  river  Dee  in 
Chefhire.  The  church,  belonging  to  the  village, 
is  fupported  with  pillars  in  the  middle,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  but  the  tower  at  the 
weft  end  is  but  low.  Ax  the  utmofl  point  of  this 
parifh,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Severn  and  Wye, 
there  flood  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Tecla,  who 
was  faid  to  be  the  firfl  female  martyr,  and  that 
{lie  fufFered  in  the  year  47  ;  but  this  muft  be  a 
fable,  Chriilianity  being  then  not  known  in  this 
ifland  ;  however,  the  ruins  of  the  chapel  are  flill 
to  be  {Qtr\  upon  the  rocks  at  low  water. 

We  fhall  now  leave  the  road  which  paflTes  into 
Monmouthfhire,  and  crofling  the  country,  pro- 
ceed northward  to  St.  Brival's  Castle,  which 
is  between  four  and  five  miles  north  of  Tyden- 
ham.  This  caflle  is  in  the  forefl  of  Dean,  and 
here  is  held  the  mine  court,  chiefly  conftituted  for 
miners  and  workers  in  iron,  who  have  laws  of 
their  own,  proper  for  the  carrying  on  their  affairs, 
and  deciding  their  difiFcrences,  in  which  there  ufed 
to  be  a  peculiar  cuftom  of  an  evidence's  fwearing, 
by  touching  a  bible  with  a  kind  of  confecrated 
ftick,  and  not  by  his  fuppofed  defiled,  becaufe 
dirty,  hand.  In  it  is  a  prifon  for  offenders.  The 
government  of  this  caflle  has  been  always  given 
to  fome  of  the  nobility,  and  the  prefent  conltable 
thereof  is  the  earl  of  Berkeley. 

Three 
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Three  miles  north  of  the  lafl  mentioned  caftle 
is  Newlanp,  which  is  a  very  large  parifh  in  the 
Tame  foreft,  it  being  thirty  miles  in  compafs,  and 
includes  meadow,  pafture  and  arable  lands.  It  is 
feated  in  a  pleafant  plain,  well  watered  with  feve- 
ral  brooks,  that  run  into  the  river  Wye.  Here^ 
are  coal  pits  and  iron  mines,  fome  of  which  are 
exhaufted.  The  church  is  a  large  ftruilure,  adorn- 
ed with  a  hand  fome  tower,  and  a  fpacious  church- 
yard. There  have  been  feveral  donations  to  the 
poor  of  this  parilli,  befides  a  large  hofpital,  found- 
ed by  William  Jones,  a  Ham.burgh  merchant,  for 
fixteen  men  and  women,  who  are  allowed  two 
fhillings  a  week  each,  and  a  gown  at  Chri{l:mas« 
Mr.  Bell  founded  a  fchool-houfe,  as  well  2.3  an 
alms-houfe,  for  eight  poor  people. 

Four  miles  eaft  of  Newland  is  Coleford,  a 
village  four  miles  eaO:  of  Monmouth,  that  has  two 
fairs,  the  firft  on  the  20th  of  June,  for  wool,  and. 
xhQ  other  on  the  2  4.th  of  November,  for  horned 
cattle  and  cheefe. 

Now  leaving  the  foreft  of  Dean,  we  lliall  re- 
turn back  to  Glocefter,  and  proceed  from  thence, 
in  the  pod  road  to  Briftol,  which  extends  eight 
miles  fouth-weft  to  Painsswick,  a  fmall  town, 
4hat  takes  its  name  from  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Paines,  its  ancient  lords.  It  is  pleafantly  feated 
in  the  bed  air  in  the  county,  and  has  the  conve- 
nience of  water,  wood  and  (lone,  for  building, 
'i'he  church,  which  is  large  and  handfome,  has  j. 
neat  fivire  at  tlie  wed  end,  and  two  cliancels.  it 
has  a  charity-fchool,  and  a  manura6lure  of  broad- 
cloth. This  town  has  a  fmall  market  on  Tuef- 
days,  and  two  fairs,  one  on  W^hitfun-Tucfday, 
and  other  on  the  igih  of  September,  ror  horned 
cat-tie  and  fheep, 

^-   KiNssoRow-HiLL,  called  alio  Castle-God- 
win, .is  an  ancient  fortification  on  a  very  (l-eep  hill. 
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in  this  parlfh,  from  whence  there  is  alargeprofpecl 
over  the  Severn.  It  is  furrounded  by  deep  double 
trenches. 

BiSLEY  is  fituated  about  three  miles  fouth  of 
Painefwick,  and  has  a  market  on  Thurfdays,  with 
two  fairs,  v/hich  are  held  on  the  25th  of  April, 
and  the  ■12th  of  November,  for  horned  cattle, 
{heep  and  horfes. 

About  two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bifley  is  Stroud, 
a  town  feated  on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs 
a  fmall  river  of  the  fame  name,  ten  miles  to  the 
fouthv/ard  of  Glocefter,  and  ninety-four  weft  of 
London.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  river,  and 
on  the  banks  are  fevefal  fulling-mills,  it  being  a 
great  cloathing  town  ;  for  they  are  faid  to  make  a 
thoufand  pieces  of  cloth  in  a  year.  This  river 
has  been  lately  made  navigable  from  the  Severn, 
which  has  proved  of  great  advantage  to  this  town. 
The  church  is  a  handfome  ftru(5^ure,  ninety  feet 
long,  and  thirty  broad,  with  a  high  fpire  fteeple 
at  the  weft  end,  and  a  tower  in  the  middle.  The 
chancel  is  thirty-three  feet  long,  and  fixteen  wide. 
Here  is  a  free-fchool,  a  charity- fchool,  and  a 
workhoufe,  with  a  good  market  on  Fridays,  for 
provifions  and  yarn  ;  and  two  fairs,  held  on  the 
i  2th  of  May,  and  the  21ft  of  Auguft,  for  cat- 
tle, fheep  and  pigs. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  fouth  of  Stroud 
is  Hampton,  or  Minching-Hampton,  which 
took  its  name  from  an  order  of  nuns  at  Caen  in 
Normandy,  called  Minchings,  to  whom  it  for- 
merly belonged.  Aldred,  biftiop  of  Worcefter, 
before  the  conqueft,  gave  this  monaftcry  to  the 
monks  of  Worcefter,  afterwards  it  was  given  to 
Roger  de  Ivory  ;  but  king  William  the  Firft  feiz- 
ing  all  his  lands,  gave  this  manor  to  the  nunnery 
of  Caen.  At  length,  when  Henry  the  Fifth  fup- 
prefted  the  alien  monafteries,  he  fettled  it  upon  the 
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aunnery  of  Sion  in  Middlefex.  The  church  is 
large,  and  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  with  ifles  on 
each  fide,  and  a  tower  with  battlements  in  the 
middle.  This  town  has  a  market  on  Tuefdays  ; 
and  two  fairs,  held  on  Trinity-Monday,  and  Oc- 
tober 29,  for  cattle. 

About  two  miles  north-weft  of  Minching- 
Hampton,  between  Stroud  and  Stanley  St.  Leo- 
nard, is  the  village  of  Woodchester,  v/here,  if 
we  may  believe  tradition,  Gueta,  the  wife  of 
Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  built  a  religious  houfe  to 
atone  for  her  hufoand's  guilt  in  corrupting  the 
nuns  at  Berkeley.  In  the  church-yard  of  this 
village,  a  curious  Roman  pavement  of  mofaic 
work  was  difcovered  in  the  year  1722.  Some 
have  fuppofed  it  to  belong  to  the  above  religious 
houfe  ;  but  others,  with  much  greater  probability, 
imagine  that  it  was  the  floor  of  the  habitation  of 
fome  Roman  general .  It  is  of  confide rable  ex- 
tent,  and  reprefents  birds  and  beads  in  their  na- 
tural colours,  befides  a  variety  of  other  devices 
beautifully  exhibited.  Here  is  a  free-fchool,  erect- 
ed at  the  coft  of  Nathaniel  Cambridge,  who  gave 
1200 1.  for  that  purpofe.  One  Mr.  Seys  alfo 
gave  400  I.  to  endow  and  erecl  a  fchool,  to  teach 
poor  girls  at  this  village  to  write  and  read, 

Stanley  St.  Leonard  lies  on  the  fame  road, 
3.  little  more  than  half  a  mile  to  the  weft  of  Wood- 
chefter,  and  is  fo  called,  from  a  priory  of  Benedic- 
tine monks,  dedicated  to  that  faint,  of  which 
there  are  ftill  fome  remains.  It  was  founded  by 
Roger  de  Berkeley,  in  the  year  1146,  and  was 
valued,  at  the  diffolution,  at  126  1.  a  year.  The 
church  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  with  a 
tower  in  the  middle,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Swithin. 
This  place  has  a  fmall  market  on  Saturdays,  and 
one  fair  on  July  20,  for  cattle. 

F  2  Two 
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Two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Stanley  St.  Leonard  is 
DuRSLEY,  which  is  feated  near  a  branch  of  the 
Severn,  and  had  formerly  a  ftrong  caftle,  now  in 
ruins.  It  is  a  corporation,  governed  by  a  bailifF 
and  four  conftables.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
manufa^lure  of  woollen  cloth,  and  have  a  market 
on  Thurfdays,  with  two  fairs,  held  on  the  6th 
of  May,  and  the  4th  of  December,  for  cattle  and 
pedlars  goods. 

Edward  Fox,  an  eminent  ftatefman  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  almoner  to  king  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  bifhop  of  Hereford,  was  born  in  this  town, 
and  educated  at  Eton-fchool.  In  15 12,  he  was 
admitted  fcholar  of  King's  college  in  Cambridge, 
of  which,  in  1528,  he  Vs^as  eledted  provoft.  Be- 
ing introduced  to  court  by  his  near  relation,  Rich- 
ard Fox,  bifliop  of  \\  inchefter,  he  foon  diltin- 
guiihed  himfelf  by  his  political  abilities.  He  was 
deeply  concerned  in  all  the  public  tranfa61ions  of 
that  long  and  active  reign  ;  particularly  in  the  af- 
fair of  the  king's  divorce,  and  the  work  of  the  re- 
formation. After  poileffing  a  great  number  of 
inferior  church  preferments,  he  was  raifed,  in 
Is35,  to  the  fee  of  Hereford,  which  he  enjoyed 
till  his  death.  He  died  at  London  May  8,  1538, 
and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Mon- 
th aw  in  Thames-Street, 

Three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Stanley  is  Cam-^ 
BRIDGE,  a  village  remarkable  for  its  bridge,  which 
the  Danes  paffed  over  loaded  with  fpoils,  but  were 
foon  after  attacked  by  the  Weft  Saxons  and  Mer- 
cians, when  the  fight  becoming  very  bloody,  three 
of  their  princes  v/ere  flain. 

A  mile  and  a  half  north-weft  of  the  formaer  lies 
Slymbridge,  a  village  whofe  church  is  a  large 
lofty  ftrufture,  adorned  with  battlements,  and  a 
rpire  ilecple.     It   has  an  ifle  on  each  fide,  and  a 

very 
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very  handfome  veftry  joining  to  the  chancel.     Se- 
veral hamlets  belong  to  this  parifli. 

Six  miles  weft  of  Stanley  is  Berkeley,  a  town 
feated  on  a  branch  of  the  Severn,  twenty  miles 
north  of  Briftol  ;  this  is  an  ancient  borough,  go- 
iverned  by  a  mayor  and  aldermen.  The  caftie  and 
I'its  manor,  called  the  Honour  of  Berkeley,  has 
'  been  in  the  fame  family  that  now  poiTefs  it,  ever 
fmce  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second.  Here  Edward 
the  Second  was  imprifoned  ;  and  the  room  in 
which  he  was  confined  is  ftill  to  be  feen.  This 
caftie  is  a  handfome  old  Gothic  building,  and 
is  very  ftrong,  but  it  feems  to  have  been  built 
at  feveral  times.  It  is  the  feat  of  the  prefent  earl 
of  Berkeley,  and  is  very  large  and  fpacious.  Of 
this  ftru6ture  we  have  given  a  view  engraved  on 
copper.  The  church  of  this  town  is  a  large  and 
handfome  ftru^lure,  with  an  ille  on  each  fide,  be- 
fides  a  fpacious  chancel,  to  which  joins  a  chapel, 
that  is  at  prefent  the  burying  place  of  the  family 
of  Berkeley. 

Here  was  a  nunnery  long  before  the  conqueft, 
which  was  fupprefled  by  the  villainous  contrivance 
of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  who  procured  many  of  the 
nuns,  and  the  abbefs  herfelf,  to  be  debauched,  and 
afterwards  begged  it  of  Edward  t?he  Confeftor. 
An  hofpital  of  St.  James  and  St.  John,  in  this 
place,  is  mentioned  in  a  deed  of  the  twelfth  of 
king  Henry  the  Third,  but  no  particulars  are 
known  about  it. 

The  manor,  in  which  this  town  lies,  is  one  of 
the  largeft  in  England,  moft  of  the  towns  in 
Berkeley  hundred,  and  many  other  places  in  the 
county,  including  near  thirty  parifties,  depending 
jupon  it,  and  the  lands  that  are  held  of  it  are  com- 
Iputed  to  be  worth  30,000!.  a  year.  Here  is 
a  market  on  Wednefdays,  and  a  fair  on  the  14th 
of  May,  for  cattle  and  pigs. 

F  3  Eight 
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■■  Eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Berkeley  is  Thorn- 
bury,  a  town  fituated  two  miles  from  theeafterri 
bank  of  the  Severn,  on  a  rivulet  that  runs  by  it, 
twenty- four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Gloceftcr,  and 
105  weft  of  London.  The  town  has  a  cuftomary 
or  titular  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  who  haveferv- 
ed  the  office  of  mayor,  and  two  conftables.  Here 
are  the  foundations  of  a  magnificent  caftle,  which 
Edv/ard,  duke  of  Buckingham  defigned  to  ere6l 
in  the  year  1511,  as  appears  from  the  infcription 
over  the  gate  ;  namely,  "  This  gate  was  begun  by 
me,  Edward,  duke  of  Buckingham,  earl  of  He- 
reford, Stafford  and  Northampton,  in  151 1".  We 
are  not  told  that  it  was-  ever  finifhed,  though  it 
appears  that  one  part  certainly  was,  for  the  walls, 
v/hich  are  pretty  entire,  fhow  that  it  was  a  very 
fine  gothic  ftru(?i:ure ;  and  even  feveral  of  the 
chimnies  are  ftill  ftanding.  Another  part  (hows 
little  more  than  the  foundations,  which,  had  they 
been  compleated,  the  caftle  would  have  been  of  a 
very  large  extent.  The  reafon  it  was  left  in  this 
condition  was,  that  his  grace  was  beheaded  in  the 
year  1521,  before  he  had  time  to  complete  his  de- 
fign.  Of  this  ftru6lure  we  have  given  a  view  en- 
graved on  copper. 

This  town,  in  the  time  of  the  late  civil  wars, 
was  fortified  for  the  king,  by  William  St.  Le- 
gar,  to  curb  the  garrifon  of  Glocefter.  The 
church  is  large,  and  built  in  the  form  of  a  ca- 
thedral, with  fpacious  ifles  on  each  fide,  and  a 
crofs.  It  has  three  chancels,  and  a  tower  at  the 
weft  end,  which  is  high  and  beautiful.  There  are 
four  fmall  alms-houfes,  for  the  maintenance  of 
fifteen  poor  people  j  but  two  of  them  have  little 
or  no  endovv'ment;  the  other  two  have  fo  much 
land  fettled  on  them,  that  each  of  the  poor  have 
a  {hilling  a  week  and  their  coals.  Mr.  Edwards 
likewife  built  a  free-fchool^  which  is  fince  e^idow- * 
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ed  with  14I.  a  year.  This  town  has  a  market  011 
Saturdays,  and  three  fairs,  on  Eafter  Monday, 
Auguft  15,  and  the  Monday  before  December  2 J, 
for  cattle  and  pigs. 

Oldbury  is  a  village  feated  upon  the  Severn, 
two  miles  well:  of  Thorrbury,  and  is  thought  by- 
fome  to  have  been  a  Roman  ftation.  There  are 
in  this  pariili  two  military  camps,  the  greater  of 
which  is  a  large  Roman  fortification  :  the  other 
was  where  the  church  now^  ftands.  The  trajec- 
tus,  or  paffage  over  the  Severn,  is  thought  to  haxe 
been  here.  The  church  has  two  iile?,  and  had  a 
fpire  fteeple,  which  was  blown  down  in  the  great 
ftorm  in  1703. 

The  road  continues  to  run  fouthward,  but  at 
an  inconfiderable  village,  named  HAiMBRooic, 
turns  fouth-weft,  and  in  that  dire£lion  extends  to 
Bristol,  part  of  which  being  in  this  county,  ?nd 
part  in  Somerfetihire,  we  fhall  defer  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  it  till  we  come  to  treat  of  the  towns  of  the 
]aft  mentioned  county. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Briftol  is  St.  Vii<- 
cent's  Rock,  behind  the  Hot-well,  which  hangs 
over  the  river  Avon,  in  vaft  and  tremendous  cliffs 
of  a  prodigious  height,  and  in  the  place  where  the 
river  winds  a  little,  they  form  on  one  fide  a  vaft 
amphitheatre,  which  is,  perhaps,  oneofthefub- 
limefl:  fights  in  nature.  The  oppofite  {bore  of  the 
river  is  very  fteep,  but  quite  covered  with  wood, 
the  verdure  of  which  affords  a  ftrong  contraft  to 
the  barren  craggy  rocks. 

At  the  village  of  Clifton,  nearthefe  rocks,  a 
little  to  the  call:  of  Briftol,  is  a  grotto,  curious  in 
tafte  and  materials ;  you  enter  it  under  ground, 
through  a  dark  arched  brick  paffage,  that  refem- 
bles  an  approach  to'a  wine  vault.  On  opening  the 
door,  you  are  flruck  with  the  fight  of  a  den,  in 
which  is  the  ftatue  of  a  lion.  The  roof  is  fup- 
F  4  ported 
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ported  by  four  Tuican  pillars,  and  a  fmall  caf- 
cade  pours  from  the  urn  of  a  river  god.  Here  is 
the  utmoft:  profufion  of  Biiftol  (Lone,  many  of  the 
pieces  very  fine  ;  the  four  pillars  arc  flack  with 
jiothing  ^{^  ;  iikewiie  a  great  number  of  fine 
ihells,  fofiils,  corals,  fpar,  &c. 

King's  Weston,  the  feat  of  Edward  Southill, 
Efq;  is  about  three  miles  to  the  weft  of  Briftol.  It 
was  built  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  and  is  in  his 
heavy  ftyle.  The  lawn,  which  is  viewed  from  the 
houfe,  is  very  beautiful,  but  to  obtain  a  fine  prof- 
pe6t,  you  muft  afcend  the  hill,  a  little  beyond  the 
place  where  the  breakfafting-houfe  for  the  Hot- 
well  company  is  fituated,  from  whence  you  look 
down  to  the  left  upon  fome  fine  woods,  in  the 
imidfl:  of  which  Mr.  Southili's  houfe  appears.  In 
front  is  a  very  fine  valley  two  miles  broad,  inter- 
fc£i:ed  with  hedges  and  trees,  and  bounded  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn,  which  is  here  ten  miles 
over  J  you  command  King-road,  with  a  fleet  of 
Shipping,  which  generally  lie  at  archor.  Behind 
5S  an  extenfive  view  of  the  country,  interfperfed 
with  villages  :  the  windings  of  the  Severn  are 
feen  twenty  miles,  and  thofe  of  the  Avon,  quite, 
to  Briftol.  In  fhort,  the  profpedl  extends  into  So- 
merfetfhire,  Glocefterfhire,  Monmouthftiire,  Gla- 
morgaaftiire,  Brecknockftiire,  Radnorfhire,  and 
even  to  Pembrokeftiire. 

At  Redland,  a  village  alfo  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Glocefter,  is  a  houfe  belonging  to  Mr. 
Cozens,  which  is  of  white  ftone,  light,  and  ele- 
gantly beautiful,  and  the  chapel  cf  the  village  is 
extremely  neat. 

Mr.  Champion's  copper-works,  about  three 
miles  from  Briftol,  are  well  worth  the  obfervation 
of  the  curious,  they  difplaying  the  whole  pro- 
cefs,  from  the  n^iclting  of  the  ore,  to  m.aking  it  in- 
to pins,  pan?5  ^vc,  the  copper  bein^  here  not  only 

extrad^ed 
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extradled  from  the  ore,  but  converted  into  brafs, 
by  means  of  lapis   caliminaris.     The  liquid  ore 
pouring  out  of  the  furnace  into  clay  moulds,   fays  - 
the   author  of  the  Farmer's  letters,  from  whom 
we  have  borrowed  this  article,  lefembles  the  flight 
eruptions  of  Mount  Vefuvius.     After  being  feve- 
ral  times  melted,  it  is  poured  into  a  flat  mould  ot 
ftone,   to  make  it  into  thin  plates,  about  four  feet 
long  and  three  broad,     Thefe  plates  are  then  cut 
into  feventeen  ftripes,  and  thefe  again,  w^ith  par- 
ticular machines,  into  many  more  very  thin  ones, 
and  drawn  out  to  the  length  of  feventeen  feet, 
which  are  again  drawn  into  wire,  and  done  up  in. 
bunches,    each   of    forty  (hillings  value,    about 
100  of  which  are    made  here   every   week,  and 
each  of  them  converted  into    ioc,ooo  pins,  into 
which  the  wires  are  cut,  and  completed  here,  a. 
great   number  of  girls  being  employed  with  lit- 
tle  machines,  worked    bv   their   feet,    point  and 
head  them  v^ith  great  expedition.     The  heads  are 
fpun  by  a  woman  with   a  wheel,  and   ieparated 
from  one  another  by  a  man  with  another  little  en- 
gine, refembling  a  pair  of  fheers.     A  vail  number 
of    awkward   pans  and   difhes  are  made  here  of 
brafs,  for  the  negroes  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and 
all  the  machines   and   wheels  fet    in    motion    by 
water,     for   raifmg  which  there   is    a    prodigious 
fire-engine,  which  is  faid  to  raife  3000  hogftieads 
every  minute. 

At  Westbury,  two  miles  north-w^efl  of  Brif- 
tol,  was  a  monaftery  before  the  year  824,  but  be- 
ing forfaken  and  in  ruins,  it  v/as  rebuilt  in  th« 
year  1093,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  old  poiTeffions  were  then  recovered,  new  ones 
were  added^  and  monks  again  placed  in  it  by 
Wulitan,  biiliop  of  V/orcefter,  who  made  it  a 
cell  to  the  priory  of  that  city  ;  however,  the 
monks  were  again  removed  by  bifhop  Sampfon> 
F  5  in 
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in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Firft ;  but  m 
1288,  Godfrey  GifFard,  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  efta- 
"blifhed  a  college  for  a  dean  and  canons,  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  was  afterwards  aug- 
mented by  feveral  benefactions :  and  at  the  diflb- 
lution  was  valued  at  332  1.    14  s.  a  year, 

Henbury  is  a  village  three  miles  north  of 
Briflol  ;  near  it  is  a  hill  called  Blaize-hill,  be- 
caufe  there  flood  a  chapel  dedicated  to  that  faint, 
long  ftnce  demolifhed.  In  the  year  1 707,  when 
fome  foundation  ftones  of  the  chapel  were  dug  up, 
there  were  found  many  ancient  Roman  coins,  and 
other  antiquities.  The  hill  is  round,  and  is  faid 
to  have  been  a  Roman,  or  Britifh  fortification, 
there  being  three  rampires  of  a  great  height  and 
thicknefs,  with  trenches  ftili  vifible.  Here  is  a 
free-fchool  ereded  by  Mr.  Anthony  Edwards,  who 
built  two  houfes  for  the  mafter  and  ufher,  and 
fettled  Sol.  a  year  to  maintain  them  ;  they  are 
employed  in  teaching  poor  children,  who  are  to 
to  wear  blue  coats. 

Marshfield  is  feated  on  the  road  from  Lon- 
don to  Briflol,  and  on  the  borders  of  Wiltfhire,  it 
being  eight  miles  eaft  of  the  laft  mentioned  city. 
It  is  feated  on  Cotefwold,  and  confifts  chiefly  of 
one  ffrreet  of  old  buildings,  near  a  mile  long.  It 
has  a  large  church,  and  an  alms-houfe,  with  a 
chapel  belonging  to  it,  well  endowed  for  eight 
poor  people.  Here  is  alfo  a  charity-fchool  main- 
tained by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  town  is 
governed  by  a  bailifF,  who  has  power  to  punifh 
offenders  within  its  liberty.  The  inhabitants 
have  a  great  trade  in  making  malt,  and  have  been 
famous  for  their  cakes.  They  have  a  market  on 
Tuefdays,  and  a  fair  on  the  24th  of  May,  for 
horned  cattle,  and  another  on  the  24th  of  Octo- 
ber, for  Iheep,  horfes  and  chcefe. 
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We  (hall  now  enter  the  road  which  leads  from 
Briftol,  and  extends  north-eaft  through  the  whole 
county  into  Warvvickfhire. 

At  the  diftance  of  about  nine  miles  north-eaft 
of  Briftol  is  Pucklechurch,  a  village  which 
was  formerly  a  royal  villa,  the  refidence  of 
fome  of  the  Saxon  kings ;  and  the  ruins  of  exten- 
five  buildings  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  Edmund,  king 
of  the  Weft  Saxons,  vi^as  here  (lain  in  his  palace. 
The  church  is  large,  and  has  a  high  tower,  with 
pinnacles  at  the  \vei\  end. 

•  '["hree  miles  eaft  of  Pucklechurch  is  Derham,  ' 
a  village  full  of  fprings,  and  remarkable  for  great 
ramparts  and  trenches,  which  fhev/  that  it  was 
formerly  the  feat  of  military  adlions.  Relating  to 
this,  v/e  are  told,  that  one  Ceaulin,  king  of  the 
Weft  Saxons,  engaging  with  the  Britons  in  the 
iveighbouring  fields,  obtained  a  great  victory,  and 
ftew  Cammeail,  Condidan  and  Fariemoil,  three  of 
their  kings  ;  upon  v/hich  the  cities  of  Bath,  Glo- 
cefter  and  Cirencefter,  yielded  to  the  Conqueror. 
The  church  has  an  ifle  on  both  fides,  and  at  the 
weft  end  is  a  tower  with  battlements. 

Here  leaving  the  road,  we  fhall  proceed  to 
AusT,  a  village  formerly  called  Aust-Clive.  It 
is  about  eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Briftol,  and  has 
a  ferry  over  the  Severn,  in  the  road  to  Chapftow. 
It  is  feated  on  a  very  high  craggy  cliff",  and  is  a 
hamlet  to  Henbury,  a  village  near  Briftol.  There 
is  a  neat  chapel  in  this  village,  v/ith  a  high  tower 
at  the  weft  end,  adorned  with  pinnacles. 

Acton  is  a  village  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of 
Briftol,  and  is  fometimes  called  Iron- Acton,  oh 
account  of  the  large  quantities  of  iron  ore  for- 
merly found  at  this  place,  and  the  heaps  of  cin- 
ders that  have  been  lately  dug  up,  plainly  ftiew, 
th;it  there  have  been  iron  v/orks  here.  It  ftands 
at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  which  make  the 

Frome. 


Frome.  In  the  church  yard  there  is  a  large  crofs 
with  arches  on  the  north  fide  thereof.  It  has  two 
fairs,  on  April  25,  and  September  13,  for  cattle 
and  horfes. 

Chipping  Sodbury   is   an   ancient  borough^ 
eleven  miles  north-eaft  of  Briftol,  originally  go- 
verned by  a. bailiff  J  but  In    1681,  it  was   made  a 
Corporation,  with    a    mayor,    fix   aldermen,    and 
twelve  burgeffes  ;  yet  in    1688  it  was  difmcorpo- 
rated.     The  bailiffs  and  burgefTes  are  ftill  impow- 
ered  to  diftribute  eighty-eight  cow  paftures  to   as 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  eight  acres  of  mea- 
dow for  their  ov/n  lives,  and    thofe   of  their  wi- 
dows ;  and  as   they  fall,  .to  grant   them  again  irt 
the  like  manner.     This  town   is  feated  in  a  bot- 
tom, and  confifls  of  feveral  ftreets.     It  is  a  great 
thoroughfare  in  the  road  from  Briilol  to  Cirencef-* 
ter  and  Oxfordfhire,  and  has   therefore  very  com- 
modious inns.     Here  is  a  fpacious  church,  with  a 
high  tower  at  the  weft  end,  tho'  it  is  only  a  chapel 
of  eafe  to  Old  Sodbury,  a  village  in  its  neighbour- 
hood.    Here  is  a  free-fchool,  with  30  1.  a  year  for 
the   fchool-mafter ;  and  there  are  other   gifts    for 
repairing  the  church,,  and  putting  out  apprentices. 
The    market,  which  is  held  on  Thurfdays,  is  ef- 
teemed  the  greateft  cheefe-market  in  England,  ex- 
cept that   of  Atherfton  on   the  Stour,  a   market- 
town  of  VVarwickihire.     Here  are  alfo  two   fair?^ 
one  on  the  23d  of  May,  and  the  other  on  the  24th 
of  June,  for  cattle,  cheefe  and  pedlars  goods. 

Round  this  tov/n  there  is  as  great  a  variety  of 
natural  bodies  v/ithin  the  compafs  of  four  miles, 
as  can  be  found  in  any  one  fpot  of  that  extent 
in  England.  On  the  defcentof  a  fteep  Ifony  hill, 
about  a  mile  eaftward  from  the  town,  the  banks 
on  each  fide  are  full  of  belemnities  of  very  diffe- 
rent kinds,  nautilites  of  the  ribbed  fort,  and 
gthersi  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  a  little 
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fouth  of  the  road,  there  is  a  large  quarry  of  hard 
blue  ftone,  compofed  of  maires  of  bivalve  (hells. 

About  a  mile  north  of  Wickwar  is  the  village 
of  Cromhall,  near  which  is  Anchorite-hill, 
which  received  its  name  from  its  having  formerly 
the  cell  of  a  hermit,  the  ruins  of  which  are  ftill 
vifible.  Here  was  fome  years  ago  difcovered  a 
chequered  pavement,  eighteen  feet  and  a  half  long, 
and  fifteen  and  a  half  broad,  compofed  of  white, 
red,  blue  and  dark  coloured  cubical  ftones,  alter- 
nately varied,  and  united  by  a  ftrong  cement. 
Tiiis  was  doubtlefs  a  work  of  the  Romans. 

Wickwar,  a  very  ancient  corporation,  three 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sodbury,  is  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  aldermen.  The  town  is  v/ell  watered 
by  two  brooks,  over  one  of  which  is  a  handfome 
ftone  bridge.  The  church  is  a  large  flruclure, 
adorned  with  battlements,  and  a  lofty  tower,  or- 
namented with  pinnacles.  It  has  a  free-fehool ; 
and  the  neighbouring  waftes  afford  the  inhabitants 
plenty  of  coal.  It  has  a  market  on  Mondays, 
with  two  fairs,  one  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  the 
other  on  the  2d  of  July,  for  horfes  and  oxen. 

Two  miles  north-eaft  of  Wickwar  is  Kings- 
wood,  which  is  efteemed  a  village  of  Wiltfliire, 
notwithftanding  its  being  furrounded  by  Glo- 
cefterfhire,  and  its  deriving  its  name  from  the 
neighbouring  foreft.  The  inhabitants  are  employ- 
ed in  the  clothing  trade,  which  has  rendered  the 
village  pretty  large  and  populous.  In  the  adjoin- 
ing foreft  are  coal-pits,  from  whence  the  coals  are 
carried  on  horfes  to  Briftol. 

>Two  miles  north-eail  of  the  laffc  mentioned 
village  is  Wotton-Under-Edge,  v/hich  is 
feated  under  a  pleafant  and  fruitful  eminence, 
eighteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Briftol,  and  ninety- 
nine  weft  of  London.  It  is  a  pretty  town,  and 
has  a  handfome   church,  with  a   tower,  adorned 

with 
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with  battlements  and  pinnacles ;  and  in  it  are  fe- 
veral  monuments  of  the  family  of  Berkeley. 
Here  is  a  free-fchool,  founded  by  lady  Catharine, 
widow  of  '^'homas  lord  Berkeley,  in  the  year  13H5, 
The  town  is  fupplied  with  water,  which  was 
brought  hither  at  the  expence  of  Hugh  Perry, 
Efq;  who  was  an  alderman  of  London  in  1632  ;. 
and  the  fame  gentleman  gave  1000  1.  to  ere(£l  and 
endow  an  alms-houfe  for  fix  poor  men,  and  as 
niany  poor  women.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  who  is  annually  chofen  at  the  court  leet  of 
the  earl  of  Berkeley,  and  has  been  long  famous  for 
being  a  clothing  town.  The  market  is  held  on 
Fridays,  and  there  is  a  fair  here  on  the  25th  of 
September,  for  cattle  and  cheefe. 

In  the  twenty-third  year  of  king  Edward  the 
Third,  a  licenfe  was  granted  for  founding  here  a 
houfe  of  crofled,  or  crouched  friars,  and  endow- 
ing it  with  lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  ro  1. 

John  Biddle,  an  eminent  Socinian  writer  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  was  born  at  this  town 
on  the  14th  of  January  1615.  He  was  educated 
in  the  free-fchool  of  his  native  place,  and  in  Mag- 
dalen hall,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degrees 
of  bachelor  and  mafter  of  arts.  In  1641,  he  was 
e]e6led  mafter  of  the  free-fchool  of  Crypt  in  Glo- 
cefter  ;  but  having  conceived  fome  opinions  in  di- 
vinity, difrerent  from  the  received  ones,  and  ha- 
ving been  fo  imprudent  as  to  exprcfs  his  fenti- 
ments  on  thefe  fubjeils  openly,  he  was  accufed  of 
herefy,  and  deprived  of  his  place.  His  herefy  con- 
fifted  \n  denying  the  equality  of  tlie  three  per- 
fons  in  the  trinity.  For  this  crime  he  was  fum- 
moned  before  the  parliament,  v.'ho  ordered  his 
books  to  be  burnt,  and  himfelf  committed  toclofe 
cuftody.  In  a  word,  after  undergoing  a  variety  of 
perfecutions,    being    fometimes  imprifoned,    and 

fometimes 
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fometlmes    baniflied,  he  died  in  jail   September 
the  22d,   1662. 

A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Wotton- 
Under-Edge  is  Boxwell,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  Box-trees  that  grow  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  from  a  well,  from  which  proceeds 
a  brook,  that  afterwards  becomes  a  fmall  river, 
and  joining  another,  falls  into  the  Severn.  The 
church  is  but  a  mean  ftru6lure,  with  a  fmall  low 
fpire.  Here  was  a  nunnery,  which  is  faidto  havei 
been  deftroyed  by  the  Danes, 

At  Leyterton,  a  hamlet  belonging  to  this 
parifh,  a  barrow  was  opened  about  feventy  years 
ago,  in  which  were  three  vaults,  containing  urns 
filled  with  afhes. 

Alderley,  a  village,  at  a  fmall  diftance  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Wotton-Under-Edge,  is  feated  on 
the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  bounded  on  the  north  and 
fouth  by  two  fmall  brooks.  The  church  is  fmall 
but  has  a  tower,  with  pinnacles  at  the  weft  end. 
Near  this  village  have  been  found  great  quantities 
of  ftones  in  the  form  of  cockles  and  oyfter-fhells  j 
a  variety  of  conjectures  have  been  made  concern- 
ing them  ;  fome  fuppofingthemto  belufusnaturs, 
while  others  believe,  that  they  are  really  the  {hells 
of  fifh  left  here  by  the  univerfal  deluge. 

Sir  Mathew  Hale,  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
Integrity,  and  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  was  born  here  on  the  firft  of  November, 
1609.  He  had  his  education  in  Magdalen-hall, 
Oxford,  where  he  ftudied  for  fome  time  with 
uncommon  dilligence;  but,  being  corrupted  by  a 
fet  of  ftage-players,  who  came  thither,  he  indul- 
ged himfelf  in  all  the  levities  and  extravagance 
of  youth,  till  at  laft  he  was  happily  reclaimed  by 
Mr.  ferjeant  Glanvill.  He  then  applied  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  law,  and  entered  himfelf  in  Lin- 
colns-Lin,  London.  He  was  a  particular  favou- 
rite 
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rite  of  Nov,  the  attorney  general,  who  direfled 
him  in  his  ftudies,  as  alio  of  the  famous  Mr.  Sel- 
den,  who  left  him  one  of  his  executors.  During 
the  civil  wars  he  behaved  fo  well,  as  to  gain  the 
good  will  of  both  parties.  By  the  royalifts,  ef- 
pecially,  he  was  fo  much  efteemed,  that  he  was 
chofen  one  of  the  council  to  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
archbiiliop  Laud,  and  king  Charles  himfelf ;  as 
like  wife  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earl  of 
Holland,  the  lord  Capel,  and  the  lord  Craven. 
After  the  death  of  his  royal  mailer,  he  took  the 
engagement,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  juftices 
of  the  Common  Pleas ;  but,  upon  the  death  of  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  he  refufed  to  accept  of  the  new 
commifTion  from  his  fon,  and  fuccelfor,  Richard. 
In  the  healing  parliament,  which  reftored  king 
Charles  the  Second,  he  was  returned  one  of  the 
members  for  the  county  of  Gloucefter  j  and  was, 
foon  after,  conftituted  lord  chief  baron  o^  the 
Exchequer:  but,  in  order  to  avoid  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  which  was  ufually  conferred  upon 
perfons  in  his  ftation,  he  declined  for  fome  time 
v/aiting  upon  his  majefty.  The  lord  chancellor 
Hyde  obferving  this  circumilance,  fent  for  him 
one  day  upon  bufmefs,  when  the  king  was  at  his 
houfe  ;  and  on  his  coming,  faid  to  his  majefty, 
"  There  is  your  modeft  chief  baron  ;"  upon 
which  he^ was  immediately  knighted.  In  167  i,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  important  ofiice  of  lord  chief 
juiliceof  the  King's  Bench,  which  he  held  about 
four  years  and  a  half,  when,  his  health  declining, 
he  prudently  refigned  it.  Fie  died  on  the  25th  of 
December,  1676,  and  was  interred  in  Alder- 
ley  church.  He  wrote  books  in  law,  phyfic,  and 
divinity.  His  Pleas  of  the  crown  are  greatly 
admired. 

About    five    miles    to    the    weft   of    Wotton- 
Under-Edge  is   Teteuhy,  v,'hich  is  feated  on  a 
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j  rlfing  ground,  and  in  a  healthy  air,  near  the  bor- 
-  ders  of  VViltfhire,  twenty-ftve  miles  north-eaft  of 
BriftoJ,  ten  fouth-v/eft  of  Cirencefter,  and  ninety- 
three  well:  of  London.  The  chief  inconvenience 
fuffered  by  the  inhabitants  is  the  want  of  water 
in  dry  fummers,  when  it  is  fometimes  fo  dear,  as 
to  be  fold  for  eighteen  pence  a  hogfhead.  Here  is 
a  large  handfome  church,  a  free-fchool,  and  an 
alms-houfe  for  eight  poor  people;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  town  is  a  very  high  bridge  of  confiderable 
length,  half  of  v/hich  is  in  Wiltfhire.  The  re- 
venues of  the  town  are  managed  by  a  bailiff"  cho- 
fen  annually.  The  market,  which  is  on  Wednef- 
tlays,  is  veiy  confiderable  for  yarn  and  wool,  be- 
fides  corn,  cattle,  cheefe,  malt,  and  other  provi- 
fions  ;  and  there  are  two  fairs,  the  nrft  on  Afh- 
Wednefday,  and  the  other  on  the  22d  of  July, 
for  horned  cattle,  fheep  and  horfes. 

Beverton  Castle  is  a  mile  north-well:  of 
Tetbury,  and  was  formerly  called  Bureftan,  on 
account  of  the  blue  ftones  found  hereabouts. 
The  caftle,  of  which  we  have  given  a  view,  is  ve- 
ry ancient,  and  was  oi  great  ftrength,  as  appears 
from  what  remains,  moft  of  the  walls  being 
ftill  flanding  ;  it  is  moated  round,  and  has  a  tower 
at  each  corner.  It  now  belongs  to  Sir  Henry  Hicks, 
Bart.  In  the  civil  wars  it  was  fortified  and  defend- 
ed fometimes  by  one  party,  and  fometimes  by  the 
other.  This  place  had  a  market  and  fair,  grant- 
ed by  Edward  the  Firfc,  but  they  have  been  long 
difufed.  Some  think  this  was  a  Roman  ftation, 
becaufe  fome  years  ago,  in  an  adjoining  field,  there 
were  found  a  great  number  of  Roman  coins,  a 
large  ftatue  of  ftone,  and  a  chequered  and  ena- 
melled fibula  veftiaria  of  amber. 

About  nine  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Tetbury 
is  Cirencester,  commonly  called  Ciceter, 
which  took  its  name  from  its  having  been  a  ccfter 
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or  caftle  upon  the  fmall  river  Churn,  which  falls 
into  the  Thames  at  Cricklade  in  Wiltihire.  It  is 
thirty-five  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Briilol,  and 
feventy-nine  wefl:  by  north  of  London. 

Cirencefter  is  feated  on  the  river  Churn,  over 
which  it  has  a  bridge,  and  is  by  fome  thought  to 
be  the  oldeft,  and  to  have  been  formerly  the  lar- 
gefl  town  in  the  county.  Its  ancient  name  is  Du- 
rocornovium,  for,  according  to  the  itinerary,  it  was 
fourteen  miles  from  Clevum.  The  courfe  of  the 
military  way  from  Gloucefter  toCirencefter  is  cer- 
tain, and  in  many  places  very  vifible  and  large. 
This  town  {lands  where  the  Roman  way  inter- 
fe6ls  and  croiles  the  fofs,  and  has  ftill  all  the  marks 
and  evidences  of  a  Roman  flation.  it  is  faid,  that 
the  emperor  Conftantine  was  crowned  king  of  the 
Britons  in  this  city  ;  but  this  is  not  very  certain  : 
be  that  as  it  will,  we  know  it  was  flrongly  forti- 
fied with  walls  and  a  caftle  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  ;  for  there  are  the  ruins  of  the  walls  and 
ftreets,  in  the  adjoining  meadows ;  and  many  Ro- 
man coins,  chequered  pavements,  and  infcripti- 
ons  on  marble,  have  been  often  found  here. 

A  great  part  of  the  ground  comprehended  in 
the  walls  of  this  city  is  nov/  pafture,  corn  fields 
or  gardens.  They  dig  up  antiquities  every  day, 
efpecially  in  the  gardens,  and  in  the  plain  fields, 
fuch  as  Alofaic  pavements,  rings,  intaglios,  and 
innumerable  coins  ;  efpecially  in  a  great  garden, 
called  Lewes  grounds,  which  in  Welch  fignifies  a 
palace.  Dr.  Stukeley  takes  this  to  be  the  Praetori- 
um,  or  head  magiftrate's  quarters.  Large  quan- 
tities of  carved  ftones  are  carried  off  yearly  in 
carts  for  mending  the  highways,  befides  what  are^^ 
ufeful  for  building.  A  fine  Mofaic  pavement  waa 
dug  up  here  in  September  17^3,  with  many  coins. 
Dr.  Stukeley  bought  a  little  head,  which  had  been 
broke  off  from  a  bafib  relievo,  that  feems  by  the 
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tiara,  which  is  of  a  very  odd  fhape,  to  be  the  ge- 
nius of  the  city.  The  gardener  told  him,  he  had 
lately  found  a  fine  little  brafs  image,  which  the 
Do(5lor  fuppofes  to  be  one  of  the  lares.  Mr, 
Bifhop,  owner  of  the  garden,  dug  into  a  vault 
ftxteen  feet  long  and  twelve  broad,  fupported  with 
fquare  pillars  of  Roman  brick,  three  feet  and  a 
half  high  ;  and  on  it  was  a  ftrong  floor  of  terras. 
There  are  feveral  more  vaults  near  it,  on  which 
p;row  cherry  trees,  like  the  hanging  gardens  of 
Babylon,  Thefe  he  takes  to  be  the  foundations  of 
a  temple,  for  in  the  fame  place  were  found  feveral 
rtones  of  the  fhafts  of  pillars,  fix  feet  long,  and 
bafes  of  ftone,  near  as  big  in  compafs  as  his  fum- 
mer-houfe  adjoining.  Thefe,  with  the  cornices 
very  handfomely  moulded  and  carved  with  modil- 
lons,  and  the  like  ornaments,  were  converted  into 
hog  troughs.  Some  of  the  ftones  of  the  bafes 
were  faftencd  together  with  cramps  of  iron,  info- 
much,  that  they  were  forced  to  employ  horfes  to 
draw  them  afunder ;  and  they  now  lie  before  the 
door  of  his  houfe  as  a  pavement.  Capitals  of  thefe 
pillars  were  likewife  found,  and  a  crooked  cramp 
of  iron,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  which  probably 
was  for  the  architraves  of  a  circular  portico. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  eaft  of  the  town  is  a 
mount,  or  barrow,  called  Starbury,  where  feveral 
gold  Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up,  of  about 
the  time  of  Julian. 

Cirencefter  is  governed  by  two  high  conftables, 
and  fourteen  wardfmen,  who  are  appointed  yearly 
by  the  court-leet,  and  prefide  over  the  feven  ciif- 
tin6l  wards  of  the  town.  It  fends  two  mem.bers 
to  parliament,  and  every  houfe- keeper,  nor  re- 
ceiving alms,  has  a  vote.  It  had  once  three  pa- 
rifti  churches,  but  has  now  only  one,  in  which  are 
twenty- eight  windows  of  painted  glafs,  reprefent- 
ing  fcripture  hiftories,  and  the   hiilory  of  feveral .. 
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fathers  and  martyrs,  with  the  religious  orders  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  from  the  pope  to  the  men- 
dicant friars.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  meeting-houfes 
of  proteftant  diffenters  ;  a  free-fchool,  and  acha- 
rity-fchool  for  about  ninety  children,  and  feveral 
hofpitals  and  alms-houfes.  Here  are  two  mar- 
kets, one  on  Mondays,  for  corn,  cattle  and  provi- 
fions,  and  the  other  on  f  ridays.  This  laft  is  one 
of  the  greateft  markets  in  the  kingdom  for  wool 
and  woollen  manufa6lures,  there  having  been 
fome  years  no  lefs  than  5000  packs  of  wool  brought 
hither  from  Lincolnfliire,  Leicefterihire,  and 
Northamptonfhire,  and  fold  to  the  clothiers  of 
Glocefteriliire  and  Wiltftiire.  Here  are  alfo  three 
fairs,  held  on  Eafter-Tuefday,  July  18,  and  No- 
vember 8,  for  horned  cattle,  iheep,  horfcs,  wool, 
oil,  and  leather. 

There  was  here  a  rich  college  of  prebendaries 
before  the  conqueft  ;  and  in  11  17,  king  Plenry 
the  Firft  built  a  ftately  abbey,  which  he  dedica- 
ted to  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  this  was  fo  liberally 
endowed  by  him,  and  feveral  fucceeding  kings, 
that  at  the  dilFolution  it  v/as  valued  at  105 1  1.  7  3. 
a  year.  It  had  the  privilege  of  a  mitred  abbey, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  the  abbot  ob- 
tained a  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  However, 
very  little  of  the  abbey  is  now  remaining,  except 
two  old  gatehoufes. 

An  hofpital,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evange- 
lift,  was  likewife  founded  here  by  king  Henry  the 
Firft,  for  three  poor  men,  and  three  poor  women, 
which  is  yet  in  being;  and  each  of  thefe  fix  per- 
fons  has  an  allowance  of  one  {billing  and  eight 
pence  weekly,  with  a  fliare  in  the  fines,  for  the 
renewal  of  leafes  of  the  lands,  with  which  the 
hofpital  is  endowed,  when  they  happen.  St. 
Lawrence's  hofpital  in  this  town  was  founded  in 
the   reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  by  Edith,  lady 
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or  one  Wigold,  for  a  mafter  and  tv/o  poor  wo- 
men. The  mafter  was  formerly  nominated  by 
the  abbot,  but  is  now  prefented  by  the  king ;  and 
each  of  the  two  women  is  allowed  about  two 
(hillings  and  fixpence  a  week.  Befides  thefe,  there 
is  St.  Thomas's  hofpital,  which  was  founded  for 
four  decayed  weavers,  by  Sir  William  Notting- 
ham, who  died  in  the  year  1427.  This  is  yet  in 
being,  under  the  government  of  the  weaver's  com- 
pany. 

With  refpecl  to  the  hiftory  of  this  town,  it 
will  be  proper  to  obferve,  'hat  after  the  Romans 
left  this  ifland,  the  Br.tons  defended  themfelves  in 
this  city  againft  the  Weft  Saxons  ;  till  in  the  year 
577,  the  reft  of  Briton  being  conquered,  Glou- 
cefter,  Bath,  and  this  city  fubmitted  to  the  Sax- 
ons ;  but  in  the  year  656,  Penda,  the  iirft  chrif- 
tian  king  of  iVjercia,  took  it  from  them.  In  879, 
it  was  taken  by  the  Danes,  v/ho  built  a  tower 
here,  now  called  Trifmon  tower,  from  the  name 
of  the  general.  Since  the  Norman  conqueft, 
and  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  Robert  earl  of 
Gloucefter  put  a  garrifon  in  this  town,  when  he 
attempted  to  reftore  Maud  the  emprefs  to  the 
throne. 

In  the  barons  wars  againft  Henry  the  Third, 
this  caftle  had  a  garrifon  put  in  it  by  them  ;  but 
the  king  foon  recovered  it,  and  caufed  it  to  be  de- 
molilhed.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Thomas  Holland,  duke  of  Surry,  the  earl  of  Sa- 
lifbury,  and  other  noblemen,  retreating  to  Ciren- 
cefter,  and  lodging  in  an  inn,  the  bailifFof  the 
town  andtownfmen  afTaulted  the  houfe,  flew  them, 
and  fent  their  heads  to  London.  For  this  fervice, 
Henry  granted  the  inhabitants  all  the  goods  of 
the  faid  noblemen,  and  their  adherents,  except 
money,  plate,  and  jewels.  He  alfo  granted  to 
ttiQ  men  four  does  in  the  feafon,  fix  bucks  to  the 
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women,  and  one  hogfhead  of  wine  from  Brlfloh 
He  likewife  made  the  town  a  court  of  ftaple  for 
merchandize,  in  confequence  whereof  it  became 
a  corporation,  confifting  of  a  mayor,  two  confta- 
bles,  and  the  commonalty  ;  but  this  charter  was 
cancelled  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  This  town 
had  alfo  afhare  in  the  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Firft ;  for  in  it  was  committed  the  firft  a6t  of 
rebellion  in  1641,  and  in  1642  it  was  made  agar- 
rifon  for  the  parliament.  Prince  Rupert  took  it 
by  ftorm,  and  made  1200  prifoners,  but  it  was 
foon  after  retaken  by  the  earl  of  EfTex. 

Nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Cirencefter  is  North- 
leach,  or  NoRTHLECHE,  a  fmall  town,  eigh- 
teen miles  eaft  of  Glocefter,  and  eighty  to  the 
weftwardof  London.  It  is  fo  called  from  its  fitu- 
ation  upon  the  river  Leache,  and  has  a  neat  and 
fpacious  church,  which  has  a  large  tower,  with 
handfomc  windows.  It  has  a  good  grammar- 
fchool,  free  to  all  the  boys  of  the  town  -,  and  en- 
dowed with  Sol.  a  year,  by  Hugh  Weftwold, 
Efq;  who  being  afterwards  reduced,  is  faid  to 
have  folicited  the  truftees  to  be  mafter  of  it  him- 
felf,  but  had  the  mortification  to  be  denied.  By 
a  decree  of  chancery,  in  the  reign  of  king  James 
the  Firft,  this  fchool  was  fettled  on  Qiieen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  There  are  feveral  alms-houfes  in 
this  parifh,  but  only  one  of  note,  built  by  Tho- 
mas Dutton,  Efq;  for  fix  poor  women,  who  have 
each  twenty  pence  a  week  for  their  maintenance. 
There  is  here  a  market  on  Wednefdays,  and  three 
fair  ,  v/hich  are  held  on  the  Wednefday  before  A- 
pril  23,  for  cows  and  iheep  ;  on  the  Wednefday  be- 
fore September  29,  for  horfes  and  fmall  v/are  ; 
and  on  the  third  Wednefday  in  May,  for  cheefe 
and  cattle.  The  famous  Roman  highv/ay,  called 
the  FoiTe,    which   comes  out  of    Warwickihire, 
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enters  this  county  at  Lemington,  and  pafles  thro* 
this  town  to  Cirencefter. 

Farmington,  a  village  about  a  mile  north  of 
Northleach,  is  remarkable  for  having  in  the  pa- 
rifn  a  large  Roman  camp,  called  Norbury,  which 
is  850  paces  long,  and  ^  3  broad  ,  bat  it  is  now 
a  corn  field  ;  and  to  the  weftward  of  it  is  a  barrow. 

Eight  miles  north-eaft  of  the  laft-mentioned 
town,  is  Stow  on  the  Would,  fixty  {Qven 
miles  north  of  Salifbury,  and  feventy-feven  weft 
by  north  of  London.  It  (lands  fo  high,  and 
is  fo  much  expofed  to  the  winds,  that  the 
inhabitants  are  faid  to  have  but  one  element, 
there  being  neither  wood,  common,  field,  nor 
water,  belonging  to  the  town.  The  church, 
which  is  a  large  building,  with  a  high  tov/er, 
contains  feveral  monuments  ;  and  as  it  Ihnds  on  a 
hill,  may  be  fcen  at  a  great  diftance.  It  has  a  free- 
fchool,  an  hofpital,  an  alms-houfe,  and  other 
charitable  foundations,  all  well  endowed,  the  poor 
being  very  numerous.  Here  is  a  market  on  Thurf- 
days,  and  two  fairs  j  one  on  the  12th  of  May, 
for  horfes,  cov/s,  fheep  and  cheefe  ;  and  the  other 
on  the  24th  of  Odlober,  for  hops,  faddlers,  flios- 
makers  and  ironmongers  goods.  It  is  faid,  that 
20,000  fheep  have  been  fold  at  the  form.er  of  thefe 
fairs.  The  Roman  fofie-way  pafles  by  this  town. 

About  three  miles  north  of  Stow  is  Morton- in- 
Marsh,  which  is  fituated  twenty-nine  miles  eaft 
of  Worcefter,  and  eighty-three  weft-north- well  of 
London.  It  extends  two  furlono;s  in  leng-th  on 
the  fofTe-way,  and  is  a  great  thoroughfare  in  the 
road  from  London  to  Worcefter.  About  a  mile 
from  hence,  in  the  London  road,  are  the  four 
fhire  ftones,  v/here  the  counties  of  Glccefter,  Ox* 
ford,  Worcefter,  and  Warwick,  meet,-  The 
church  is  orrly  a  chapel  of  eafe,  and  is  a  fmaH 
ftrudurc,  with  a  tower  at  the  weft  end.     This 
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town  has  a  market  on  Tuefdays,  and  two  fmall 
fairs  ;  the  firft  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  the  other 
on  the  loth  of  06lober,  for  cattle. 

About  four  miles  to  the  northward  of  Morton- 
in-Marfti  is  Campden,  or  Camden,  a  town 
of  great  antiquity,  feated  under  the  fide  of  a  hill, 
on  the  borders  of  Worcefterfhire,  twenty-feven 
miles  north  of  Leachlade,  feventy-fix  north  by 
eaft  of  Salifbury,  and  eighty-fix  weft  north-weft 
of  London.  It  was  incorporated  by  king  James 
the  Firft,  and  is  governed  by  two  bailiff's,  twelve 
burgeftes,  and  a  fteward,  who  have  the  power  of 
choofing  twelve  inferior  burgelfes.  The  church 
is  a  laro;e  and  beautiful  ftru£lure,  with  ifles  on 
each  fide,  two  chapels,  a  fpacious  chancel,  and  a 
handfome  tower,  105  feet  high.  In  this  church 
are  many  fine  marble  monument?,  the  moft  fump- 
tuous  of  which  is  fupported  by  twelve  pillars,  and 
was  ere6led  in  memory  of  Sir  Baptift  Hicks,  vif- 
count  Campden^  who  eredied  an  alms-houfe  for 
fix  poor  men,  and  as  many  women,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  three  {hillings  and  four-pence  a  week  to 
each  perfon,  befides  a  black  gown,  and  coals.  He 
alfo  rebuilt  the  market-houfe.  There  is  likewifc 
a  grammar-fchool  in  this  town,  endowed  with 
6g  1.  a  year,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mafter 
and  uftier,  v/ith  a  charity-fchool,  founded  by 
James  I'hynne,  who  gave  icocl.  for  ereding 
and  endowing  it,  for  the  teaching  of  thirty  poor 
girls  to  read,  knit  and  fpin,  as  well  as  to  buy  them 
cloaths  ;  and  the  miftrefs  10 1.  a  year  for  inftru6l- 
ing  them.  There  are  alfo  many  gifts  of  bread  to 
be  diftributed  Vv-eekly  to  the  poor,  namely,  fix 
dozen  every  Sunday,  befides  40  1.  10  s.  a  year,  to 
be  laid  out  in  bread  at  difcrerion.  There  are  feme 
remains  of  a  feat  built  here  by  lord  Campden, 
which  the  royalifts  burnt  down  in  the  civil  wars, 
to  prevent  its  being  a  garrifoa  for  the  parliament. 
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-  This  town  now  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  Charles 
Pratt,  lord  high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  is  famous  for  the  manufa6lure  of  (lockings. 
It  has  a  market  on  Wednefdays,  and  four  fairs, 
which  are  held  on  Afa  Wednefday,  the  23d  of 
April,  the  25th  of  July,  and  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, for  horfes,  covv5,  ftieep,  linen-cloth,  and 
(lockings.  This  town  was  formerly  a  place  of 
fuch  Gonfequence,  that  the  Saxon  kings,  in  the 
time  of  the  heptarchy,  met  here,  to  confult  abouC 
making  war  and  peace  with  the  Britons. 

ToDDiNGTON  is  a  village  fix  miles  fouth  by 
weft  of  Camden,  once  famous  for  a  Cifterclan  ab- 

}    bey,  of  which  there  are  now  no  remains,  except 

*•  2L  neat  cloyfter.  It  was  founded  by  Richard,  eari 
of  Cornwall,  king  of  the  Romans,  who  placed  ia 
in  it  twenty  Ciftercian  monks. 

Two  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Toddington,  and 
jiine  to  the  fouth-wcft  of  Camden,  is  ^Vinch- 
COMB,  which  was  anciently  a  county  of  itielf,  and 
was  a  borough  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the 
Confeflbr,  It  contains  about  300  houfes,  and  has 
an  alms-houfe  for  twelve  poor  women.  The  in- 
habitants made  great  profit  of  planting  tobacco, 
till  they  were  reftrained  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
king  Charles  the  Second,  from  which  time  the 
town  decayed  by  little  and  little,  and  is  now  poor 
and  inconliderable.    7  he  church  is  only  a  curacy, 

{  but  is  a  large  ftrutSlure,  covered  with  lead,  and 
has  a  lofty  tower,  adorned  with  battlements  and 
pinnacles,  two  handfome  ifles,  and  a  fpacious 
chancel.  The  town  has  a  market  on  Saturdays, 
and  two  fairs,  held  on  May  16,  and  July  2S,  for 
horfes,  fheep,   and  horned  cattle. 

Oifa,  king  of  the  Mercians,  is  faid  to  have  built. 

a   nunnery   here  in   7B7  ;  but  Kenulph,  king   of 

X^lercia,  in  798,  converted   it   into  an  abbey  for 

300  Bsnedidtine   monks,  and  dedicatej  it  to  the 
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Virgin  Mary.  It  had  great  revenues,  and  the  ab- 
bot was  mitred.  Its  lands  being  afterwards  alie- 
nated, Ofwald,  bifliop  of  Worcefter,  in  985,  re- 
covered the  lands,  reformed  the  difcipline  of  the 
monks,  and  dedicated  the  houfe  to  St.  Kenulph, 
the  martyred  fon  of  the  founder.  The  laft  abbot 
was  a  great  ftickler  for  the  privileges  of  the 
church,  and  maintained,  that  the  taking  away  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy  from  murderers,  was  againft 
the  law  of  God. 

SuDLEY,  or  Se  WDLEY,  Is  a  Village  about  a  mile 
eaft  of  Winchcomb.  I'he  church  was;  formerly  a 
neat  and  beautiful  ftru<Sture,  but  was  fo  defaced 
and  ruined  in  the  civil  wars,  that  only  a  part  of 
it  can  be  ufed  for  divine  fervice.  There  are  here  . 
the  remains  of  a  caftle,  which  was  built,  or  as 
others  fay,  repaired  and  enlarged,  by  Ralph  de 
Boteler,  lord  treafurer,  who  was  created  baron  of 
Sewdley,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
kino-  Henry  the  Sixth,  but  he  having  no  iflue 
male,  fold  it  to  king  Edward  the  Fourth,  fo  that 
it  continued  in  the  crown  till  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary  the  Firft,  when  Sir  John  Bruges,  or  Bridges, 
married  an  heirefs  of  the  family  of  Chandois,  and 
was  by  this  queen  created  baron  of  Sewdley  j  in 
which  noble  family  the  honour  of  this  barony  ftill 
remains ;  but  George  lord  Chandois,  a  defcendant 
of  the  former,  having  no  heir  male,  gave  the  ma- 
nor to  his  wife  Jane,  daughter  of  John,  earl  of 
Rivers ;  who  married  George  Pitt,  Efq;  of  Stratf- 
field  in;  Hampihire,  whofe  fon  George  is  now 
lord  thereof.  A  great  part  of  the  walls  of  the  caf- 
tle  are  demoiiftied,  but  there  are  two  towers  flill 
Handing,  with  apartments  between.  Of  this  flruc- 
ture  we  have  given  a  view  engraved  on  copper. 

Hales-Abbey,  v/hich  is  fituatcd  about  two 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Winchcomb,  was  built 
by  Richard  Plantagenet,  fecond  fun  of  king  John, 
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and  brother  to  king  Henry  the  Third,  earl  of 
Cornwall,  and  king  of  the  Romans,  purfuant  to 
a  vow  he  had  made  v/hen  in  extreme  danger  at 
fea,  he  placed  in  it  Ciftercian  monks,  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  St.  Mary,  and  ail  the  faints.  It  was 
confecrated  with  unufual  pomp  in  the  prefence  of 
the  king,  queen,  a  great  number  of  the  nobility, 
and  300  knights,  by  Walter  Cantilupe,  bifhop  of 
Wcrcefter  and  thirteen   other  bifnops  aflifting, 

Edward,  the  fon  of  the  founder  of  this  monaf- 
tery,  was  faid  to  have  given  fome  of  the  blood  of 
Chrill:  thereto  ;  and  the  monks  gave  it  out,  that 
if  a  man  had  committed  a  m.ortal  fm,  and  v/as  not 
abfolved,  he  could  not  fee  the  blood  ;  but  as  foon 
as  he  was  abfolved  he  might  plainly  difcern  it. 
This  they  made  a  great  advantage  of  for  many- 
ages  ;  for  when  the  fmner  was  not  to  fee  the  blood, 
they  placed  a  very  thick  glafs  before  it,  till  he  had 
paid  for  as  many  majTes  as  they  pleafed,  at  a  great 
price;  and  then  they  changed  the  glafs  for  one 
that  was  thin  and  tranfparent,  and  it  appeared  to 
his  great  joy.  This  blood  at  the'^dilTolution  was 
found  to  be  the  blood  of  a  duck,  renewed  every 
week.  This  abbey  was  governed  by  a  m.itred  ab- 
bot, and  was  valued  at  357  1.  a  year.  The  ruins 
of  the  walls  (hew  that  it  was  of  great  extent,  and 
part  of  it  is  converted  into  one  or  more  dwelling- 
houfes. 

Five  miles  fouth-v/eil  of  Winchcornb  is  Chel- 
tenham, which  takes  its  name  from  its  being  fi- 
tuated  on  a  brook-  called  the  Chilt,  which  falls  in- 
to the  Severn,  and  is  fituated  nine  miles  north- 
eaft  '  of  Glocefter,  thirty-eight  fouth-weft  of 
Warwick,  and  ninety-five  weft>north-weft  of 
London.  The  town  contains  about  300  houfes,  and 
has  a  church  built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  with  iiles 
en  each  fide,  and  a  high  fpire  in  the  middle.  An 
holpitai  and  fchooi  were  erecled  here  in  the  vear 
G  2  IC73 
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1578,  the  former  of  which  is  to  maintain  fix  poor 
people,  each  of  whom  is  allowed  a  fhilling  a 
week.  The  remianing  part  of  the  endowment  is 
given  to  the  fchool- mailer  and  ufher,  which  is 
60 1.  a  year.  Mr.  Walwen  alfo  gave  50 1.  a  year 
to  the  poor  of  this  place,  which  is  employed  in 
binding  out  poor  children  apprentices,  and  in  oc- 
cafional  charities. 

This  town  is  moft  famous  for  its  mineral  fpring, 
but  it  is  not  now  fo  much  in  requeft  as  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.  It  was  faid  to  be  difcovered  by  pi- 
geons, who  flocked  to  eat  the  fait,  after  the  wa- 
ter was  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  But 
of  this  v/ater  we  have  already  given  a  very  parti- 
cular account,  after  treating  of  the  rivers  of  this 
county.  We  fhall  therefore  only  add,  that  this 
town  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  malt,  and 
has  a  market  on  Thurfdays,  with  three  fairs,  held 
on  the  fecond  Thurfday  in  April,  and  on  Holy- 
Thurfday,  for  all  forts  of  cattle  3  and  alfo  on  the 
3th  of  Auguft,  for  lambs. 

About  fix  miles  to  the  north-weft  of  Chelten- 
ham is  Tewkseury,  a  pretty  large  and  populous 
town,  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Severn,  with 
the  Avon  that  runs  out  of  Warwickfhire  ;  which 
rivers,  with  the  fmaller  ftreams  of  the  Carron  and 
the  Swallgate,  almoft  encompafs  the  town.  It 
Hands  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Worcefter,  ten  north 
of  Glocefler,  forty-fix  north-eaft  of  Briftol,  and 
ninety-fix  weft-north- weft  of  London .  It  received 
its  firft  privileges  from  king  Edward  the  Second  ; 
thefe  were  confirmed  by  feveral  of  the  fucceeding 
kings  ;  and  the  town  was  at  length  reincorpora^ 
ted  by  king  James  the  Firft.  Tewkft>ury  is  go- 
verned by  twenty- four  burgeffes,  two  of  whoni 
are  annually  chofcn  bailiffs,  who  are  the  ruling 
magiftrates,  and  have  jurifdiiSlion  within  the  bo- 
rough, exclufive  of  the  juilices   of  the  peace  for 
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the  county.  Thefe  maglftrates,  together  with  the 
freeholders  and  freemen,  who  amount  to  about 
500,  choofe  the  members  to  ferve  in  parliament. 
It  is  a  large,  beautiful,  and  populous  town,  con- 
fiftinr;  of  three  well  built  ftreets,  and  many  lanes. 
It  has  a  bridge  over  three  of  the  four  rivers  that 
run  by  it,  and  a  church,  which  is  a  large,  noble 
fl:ru6lure,  with  two  handfome  turrets  at  each  cnd^ 
and  a  (lately  tower,  alfo  adorned  with  turrets. 
The  communion  table  confifts  of  one  entire  piece 
of  marble,  thirteen  feet  eight  inches  long,  and 
three  feet  and  a  half  broad,  and  ftands  in  the  mid  - 
die  of  the  choir.  This  ftructure  is  adorned  witii 
a  number  of  funeral  monuments,  particularly  fe- 
veral  of  the  earls  of  Glocefter  and  Warwick, 
prince  Edward,  the  fon  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Edward  the 
Fourth.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  meeting-houfes  of 
diflenters,  and  a  free-fchool,  erected  by  William 
Ferrers,  in  1675,  who  gave  20 1.  a  year  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  mafler,  to  which  feveral  other 
benefadlors  have  made  confiderable  additions. 
Here  is  alfo  an  hofpital,  endowed  with  40  I.  a  year 
by  the  late  queen  Marv,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
Exchequer,  for  the  maintenance  of  thirteen  poor 
people,  and  a  reader,  who  is  appointed  by  the  cor- 
poration ;  and  in  the  church-yard  is  an  alms- 
houfe  for  ten  poor  widows,  but  without  any  en- 
dowments. All  writers  who  give  an  account  of 
this  town,  take  notice  of  its  excellent  muftard 
balls,  but  none  have  been  made  here  time  out  of 
mind,  though  there  doubtlefswere  formerly.  This 
town  was  alfo  once  famous  for  its  woollen  manu- 
fa6ture,  but  now  it  has  one  of  knit  cottons.  It 
has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  five  fairs,  which 
are  held  on  March  7,  May  14,  June.  22,  Sep- 
tember 4,  and  Odober  lO,  for  tanned  leather, 
cattle,  and  pedlary. 

G  3  Tewkfbury 
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Tewkfbury  was  formerly  famous  for  its  monaf- 
tery,  built  by  two  brothers,  Odo  and  Dodo,  who 
were  then  dukes  of  great  account  in  the  king- 
dom of  Mercia.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
JMary,  and  at  firft  only  endowed  with  the 
manor  of  Stanway.  Hugh,  earl  of  Mercia,  was 
the  patron  of  this  priory  in  the  year  80c,  and 
Bricktric,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  was  buried 
here,  Robert  Fitz-Haimon,  in  the  year  11 C2, 
new  built  it,  and  made  great  endowments,  ad- 
vancing it  to  an  abbey.  His  daughter  Mabilla, 
v.'ifeof  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucefter,  built  the  pri- 
ory of  St.  James's  at  Briftol,  and  fubje61:ed  it  to 
this  abbey.  Gilbert  de.  Clare,  earl  of  Glocefter 
and  Hereford,  with  feveral  of  the  families  of  the 
Defpencers  and  Beauchamps,  were  great  bene- 
fadtors  to  it,  fome  of  whom  are  buried  here  ;  it 
was  valued  at  the  fupprefiion  at  1598  1.  a  year/ 
The  church  is  ftill  ftanding,  and  is  now  the  parifh 
church  above  defcribed. 

This  place  is  alfo  famous  for  a  bloody  battle 
fought  here,  between  the  two  houfes  of  York  and 
Lancafter,  when  Edward  the  Fourth  entirely  de- 
ieated  Henry  the  Sixth,  taking  the  queen,  prince 
Edward,  and  many  of  the  nobility  who  fided  with 
Henry  prifoners.  The  young  prince,  who  was 
but  eighteen  years  of  age,  being  brought  into  the 
king's  tent,  appeared  before  him  with  an  undaunt- 
ed countenance  ;  and  Edward  afking  him,  how  he 
came  to  be  fo  rafh  as  thus  to  enter  his  kingdom  in 
arms;  he  bravely  replied,  "  That  he  came  to 
recover  his  own  inheritance,  v/hich  had  been  un- 
juftly  ufurped."  On  which  the  king,  inftead  of 
admiring  his  intrepidity,  ftruck  him  on  the  mouth 
with  his  gauntlet,  and  turning  from  him  with- 
drew, when  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Glocefter, 
the  king's  brothers,  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  and  the 
lord  Haftings,    ftept  up  to  the  young  prince,  and 
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barbaroufly  ftabbed  him  with  their  daggers  ;  after 
which,  that  party  was  never  able  to  make  head 
again. 

Deerhurst,  a  village  two  miles  foiith  of 
Tcwkfbury,  with  a  parifh  belonging  to  it,  lies  xc- 
ry  low,  and  often  receives  damage  from^  the  over- 
i^-ov.'ing  of  the  Severn.  It  had  formerly  a  fmall 
but  Ytry  ancient  monaftery,  built  by  Dodo,  a 
a  great  nobleman  of  Mercia,  about  the  year  715, 
in  memory  of  his  brother  Almeric,  buried  in  this 
place.  It  was  afterwards  deftroyed  by  the  Danes, 
and  lay  for  many  years  in  a  lovv^  condition,  but 
was  rebuilt,  and  again  inhabited  before  the  year 
980.  King  Edward  the  Confeflbr  gave  it,  with 
all  the  lands  belonging  to  it,  to  the  Benedidtine 
monks  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Dennis  in  France,  to 
which  it  became  a  ceil.  At  length  FIcnry  the 
Sixth  being  at  war  with  France,  would  not  fuiier 
it  to  be  under  the  patronage  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Dennis,  and  gave  this  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Tcwkf- 
bury. In  the  nineteenth  year  of  Kenry  the  Sixth, 
that  prince  founded  the  college  of  Eton  near 
Windfor,  and  gave  moft  of  the  lands  belonging 
to  this  monaftery  to  that  college. 

Befides  the  eminent  perfons  already  mentioned, 
the  follov/ing  great  men  have  been  born  in  this 
county. 

Sebaftian  Benefield,  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Preflonbury,  on 
the  1 2th  of  Auguft,  1559.  He  was  educated  at 
Corpus  Chriili  College  in  Oxford ;  and  after 
having  taken  the  degrees  of  mafter  of  arts,  and 
doctor  in  divinity,  was  chofen  Margaret  profefTor 
in  that  univerfity.  He  filled  the  divinity-chair 
with  great  reputation,  for  the  fpace  of  fourteen 
years,  when  he  thought  proper  to  refign  it,  in 
order  to  retire  to  the  redory  of  Meyfey-Hampton 
in  Gloceflerlhire,  to  which  he  had  lately  been  col- 
G.4  lated. 
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lated.  He  died  in  the  parfonage  houfe  of  that  pa- 
ri(h  Auguft  the  24th,  1630.  Dr.  Benefield  wrote 
feveral  works,  confining  chiefly  of  fermons  and 
cxpofitions  of  the  fcripture, 

William  Cartwright,  an  eminent  divine  and 
poet  of  the  feventeenth  century,  was  born  at 
Northway,  near  Tewkfbury,  in  this  county,  in 
the  month  of  September  161 1.  He  had  his  edu- 
cation, firft  at  the  free-fchool  in  Cirencefter,  af- 
terwards at  Weftminfter-fchool,  and  laftly,  at 
Chrift's  church,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  enter- 
ed a  ftudent  in  1628.  Having  taken  the  degrees 
jn  arts,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became 
a  mod  popular  and  eloquent  preacher.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  fuccentor  in  the  church  of 
Salifbury,  and  metaphyseal  reader  to  the  univer- 
fity.  He  died  December  the  23d,  1643,  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote  four  plays, 
befides  other  poems. 

Edward  Chamberlayne,  author  of  The  Prefent 
State  of  England^  and  of  feveral  other  works,  was 
defcended  from  an  eminent  and  ancient  family, 
and  born  at  Odington,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  De- 
cember the  13th,  1616.  He  was  educated  at 
Gloucefler,  and  at  St.  Edmund-hall  in  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  mafter 
of  arts ;  and  in  1641  was  appointed  rhetoric  reader 
of  the  univerfity.  During  the  civil  wars  he  tra- 
velled into  foreign  parts.  After  the  refloration, 
he  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ; 
appointed  tutor  to  Henry,  duke  of  Grafton,  one 
of  the  natural  fons  of  king  Charles  the  Second  ; 
and  afterwards  became  inftrudor  in  the  Englifh 
tongue,  to  George,  prince  of  Denmark.  He  di- 
ed at  Chelfea,  near  London,  in  1703.  One  re- 
markable circumftance  in  his  will  may  be  worth 
mentioning.  He  ordered  fome  books  of  his  own 
compofition  to  be  covered  with  wax,  and   to  be 
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burled  with  him  ;  which  (as  he  faid)  may  poflibly 
be  of  Life  to  future  ages. 

Sir  Robert  Atkins,  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, was  defcended  of  a  very  ancient  family 
in  this  county  where  he  was  born,  in  the  year 
1621.  He  had  his  education  in  Baliol-college, 
Oxford.  On  account  of  his  fufferings  during  the 
civil  wars,  he  was,  on  the  reftoration  of  king 
Charles  the  Second,  made  knight  of  the  Bath, 
together  with  many  other  perfons  of  diftinclion. 
In  1672,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  Common- Pleas,  in  which  honoura- 
ble ftation  he  continued  till  1679,  when,  forefee- 
ing  the  troubles  that  foon  after  enfued,  he  thought 
fit  to  refign,  and  retire  into  the  country.  In  1689, 
he  was  made  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  ; 
and  about  the  fame  time  executed  the  office  of 
fpeaker  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  which  had  been 
previoufly  refufed  by  the  marquis  of  Hallifax.  He 
died  in  the  beginning  of  1709,  in  the  88th  year 
of  his  age.  He  v/as  the  author  of  feveral  tracts ; 
sll  of  them  of  the  political  kind  ;  which  were  af- 
terwards colle(fl:ed  and  publifhed  in  one  volume. 

Richard  Atkins,  author  of  fome  pieces,  parti- 
cularly of  a  Treatife  concerning  the  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Printings  was  defcended  of  a  good  fa- 
mily feated  at  Tuifleigh  in  Glocefterfhire.  After' 
having  ftudied  about  two  years  at  Oxford,  he  tra- 
velled into  France,  with  a  fon  of  lord  Arundel  of 
Wardour ;  but  that  young  gentleman  in  a  little 
time  dying,  he  returned  home  j  and,  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  raifed  at  his  own 
expence  a  troop  of  horfe  for  the  fervice  of  king 
Charles  the  Firil:.  After  the  reftoration  he  Vv'as 
appointed  one  of  the  deputy-lieutenants  of  Glo- 
cefterfhire  ;  but  having  run  himfelf  in  debt,  he 
was  committed  prifoner  to  the  Marfhalfea  goal  in 
Southwarkj  where  he  died  September  the  I'+th, 
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1677,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  George 
the  Martyr. 

Edward  Fowler,  bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  In  the 
feventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  was  born  at . 
Wcflerleigh  in  this  county,  in  the  year  1632.  He 
had  his  education  at  the  college-fchool  in  Glou- 
cefter, and  afterwards  at  Corpus  Chrifti  college 
in  Oxford,'  from  whence  he  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, where,  having  taken  the  degrees  of  ba- 
chelor and  mafter  of  arts,  he  was  prelented  to  the 
jQ£iory  of  North-hill  in  Bedfordfhire,  Having 
been  educated  in  the  Prefbyterian  way,  he  fcru- 
pled  embracing,  for  fome  time,  the  terms  of  con- 
formity at  the  reftoration  j  but  he  afterwards  con- 
formed, and  became  a*  great  ornament  to  the 
church.  In  1673,  he  was  collated  to  the  re6tory 
of  Allhallows,  Bread -ftreet,  in  London,  and  foon 
after  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate, 
Puring  the  firuggle  between  Proteftantifm  and  Po- 
pery, he  fignalized  himfelf  by  his  writings  and 
i^^rmons.  After  the  revolution  he  was  promoted 
to  the  bilhopric  of  Gloucefter  ;  and  in  this  fee  he 
continued  till  his  death,  which  happened  at  Chel- 
fea,  Auguft  26,  17 14  He  publiftied  a  variety  of 
trails  in  defence  of  the  Chriftian  religion. 

Robert  Pluntington,  a  learned  divine  of  the  fe- 
venteenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  was  the  fe- 
cond  fon  of  Robert  Huntington,  minifter  of  Deor- 
hyrft  in  Gloucefterfnire,  and  was  born  there  in 
February  1636.  Having  finifhed  his  ftudies  at 
Merton  college  in  Oxford,  where  he  rendered 
himfelf  a  complete  mafter  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, he  v/as  chofen  chaplain  to  the  Englifli 
fa6iory  at  Aleppo  ;  for  which  pla.ce  he  kt  fail  in 
3670.  During  his  refidence  there,  which  was 
for  the  fpace  of  eleven  years,  he  employed  him- 
felf chiefly  in   collecting  oriental  manufcripts,  of 

which 
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which  he  amafTed  a  very  great  number.  Ke  like- 
wife  vifited  Jerufalem  and  Palmyra  ;  and  travelled 
over  almoft  all  Galilee  and  Samaria.  Upon  his 
return  to  his  native  countrv,  he  took,  the  deo-recs 
of  batchelor  and  dodlor  in  divinity  ;  was  appoint- 
ed mafter  of  Trinity  college  in  Dublin,  and  elect- 
ed bifhop  of  Raphoe  in  Ireland,  to  which  he  was 
confecrated  Auguft  the  2Cth,  1701.  But  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  new  dignity  ;  lor  he  died  on 
the  2d  of  September  of  the  fame  year,  twelve 
days  after  his  confecration.  His  manufcripts  were 
fold  to  the  Bodleian  library  for  700  1. 

John  OMham,  filled  the  EngUfo  Juvc7:al^ 
was  the  fon  of  John  Oldham,  a  non-conformift 
niinifter,  and  born  at  Shipton  in  Glouceflerfhire, 
Augufl  the  gth,  1653.  After  finifiiing  his  Piudies 
at  Oxford,  he  became  ufher  of  the  free-fchcol  at 
Croyden ;  where  he  received  a  vifit  from  tb.^ 
earls  of  Rocheiler  and  Dorfet,  Sir  Charles  Sed^- 
lev,  and  other  perfons  of  diftinclion,  merely  upon 
the  reputation  of  fome  verfes  of  his,  v/hich  they 
had  (zzn  in  mxanufcrlpt.  Upon  his  quitting  that 
fchool,  he  acted  as  tutor  to  feveral  gentlemens 
children;  and  then  coming  up  to  London,  fell 
into  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Dryden,  and  of  all 
the  other  wits  and  geniufles  of  the  age.  He  re- 
fided,  for  the  mod  part,  with  the  earl  of  King- 
fton,  at  Holme-Pierpoint  in  Nottinghamfhire, 
where  being  feized  with  the  fmali-pox,  he  was 
carried  off  by  that  fatal  difeafe,  December  the  9th, 
1683,  when  he  had  hardly  yet  attained  to  his  thir- 
tieth year.     His  works  are   numerous. 

Jofeph  Trapp,  an  excellent  fcholar  and  pious 
divine,  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century, 
was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and  born,  in  the 
year  1679,  at  Cherrington  in  Glocefterfhire.  He 
received  his  education  at  Wadham-college,  Ox- 
ford, 
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ford,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow.    Thefirfl  fpe- 
cimen  he   gave  of  his    abilities,  was   his  tragedy 
called  Ahramule^  or  Love  and  Empire^  which  was 
brought  upon  the  ftage  in  1704.    About  four  years 
after  he  was  appointed  profeflbr  of  poetry  in   the 
liniverfity  of  Oxford,  being  the   firit  perfon  who 
difcharged  that  honourable  office 5  and  the  le(5lures^ 
which  he  read  in  Latin,  were  publifhed  in  8vo. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  profelTorfhip,  which  is 
limited  to  ten  years,  he  removed  to  the  metropo- 
lis,   and    was  chofen  ledturer  of  St.  Martin's  in 
the  Fields,  Weftminfter.   He  was  afterwards  made 
recflor  of  Harlington    in  Middlefex,  and  vicar  of 
the  united  pariflies  of  Chrift-church  in  Newgate- 
ilreet,  and  St.  Leonard's- Fofter -lane   in  London. 
And  all  thefe  benefices  he  enjoyed    till  his  death, 
which  happened  on   the  22d  of  November  1747. 
He  tranflated  Virgil  into  Engli{h  verfe,  and  Mil- 
ton's Paradife  Loft  into  Latin.    He  likewife  wrote 
among   other  pieces  a   poem,  intitled,   The   Four 
laft  Things ;  or  Death  and  Judgmenty  Heaven  and 
Hell,     His  tafte  as  a  critic  is  univerfally  allowed , 
but  his  genius  as   a  poet  is  not  fo  generally  ad- 
mitted^ 
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HAMPSHIRE. 

f;^^^;^  AM  PS  HI  RE,  or  the  county  of 
?^  IT  ^  Hants,  was  called  by  the  Saxons  Ham- 
^  ^  tunfcyre,  from  Hampton,  fince  called 
^^^^  Southampton,  the  county  town.  It 
was  afterwards  called  Hamtefchyre,  and  hence 
its  prefent  names  of  Hampfhire  and  Hants  are  de- 
rived. This  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Berkfhire  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Surry  and  SufTex  ;  on 
the  fouth  by  the  Britifh  channel ;  and  on  the  weft 
by  Dorfetfiiire  and  Wiltfliire;  it  extending  fixty- 
four  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
thirty-fix  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft,  without 
including  the  Ille  of  Wight,  and  is  150  miles  in 
circumference.  The  city  of  Winchefter,  which 
is  feated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  is 
fixty-feven  miles  fouth-v/eft  of  London. 

At  the  invafion  of  the  Romans,  a  great  part  of 
this  county  was  pofTefted  by  the  Regni  and  the 
Belgae.  The  former  were  a  tribe  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  and  the  Belgae  a  people  of  Germany, 
who,  on  palTmg  the  Rhine,  poiTelTed  themfelves 
of  part  of  Gaul,  and  then  failed  over  to  the  fouth- 
weft  coaft  of  Briton,  in  order  to  plunder  the  in- 
habitants, and  carry  back  their  fpoil  ;  but  liking 
the  country,  they  drove  the  Britons  out  of  the 
places,  long  after  called  Somerfetftiire,  Wiltfhire, 
and  the  inland  parts  of  Hampfhire,  of  which  they 
took  pofTeffion,  and  were  found  there  by  Caefar 
when  he  made  his  expedition  into  Britain. 

This 
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This  county  is  thought  to  bethe  firft  that  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  Romans.  Though  iefs  than  many  others  in 
England,  ithad,  according  to  fome  authors,  fixRo- 
manftations,  called  Calleva,Vindoma,  Vcnta,  Bel- 
garum,  Claucentum,  Brige,  and  Cunitio.  We  are 
informed  by  Dr,  Stukeley,  that  a  Roman  road  runs 
parallel  to  the  great  Ikening  ftreet,  from  the 
fouth-weR  to  the  north-eaft,  beginning  at  the  fea- 
coaft  by  Rumfey  in  this  county,  and  ending  at 
the  fea-coaft  in  Suffolk.  Indeed  the  remains  of 
the  town  of  Sylchefler,  with  the  Roman  coins 
dug  up  in  many  other  parts,  are  fufficient  evidence 
that  this  county  had  many  Roman  fettlements. 

When  the  Saxons  invaded  the  ifland,  the  inha- 
bitants kept  it  fixty  years  'after  the  firft  landing  of 
Hengift  ;  but  Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Weft-Saxons,  landing  at  Cbardford, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century,  reduced  all 
the  fouthern  ihore,  a  far  as  the  country  of  the 
Damnonii,  to  his  authority.  The  pofterity  of 
Cerdic  ruled  the  whole  country  of  the  Belgae  for 
feveral  generations  ;  but  at  length  this  county  was 
taken  from  it,  and,  for  a  time,  rendered  a  petty 
kingdom.  In  the  reign  of  king  Ethelbert,  and 
the  year  860,  the  Danes  invading  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  ravaged  all  before  them  as  far  as  Win- 
chefter  ;  but  as  they  v/ere  returning,  Ofric,  earl 
of  Hampton,  aiiifted  by  the  men  of  Berkftiire, 
defeated  them,  and  recovered  the  fpoils.  After  the 
Saxons  had  been  fettled  fome  time  in  thefe  parts,' 
they  divided  the  country  of  the  Belgae  into  three 
counties,  namely,  Sornerfetihire,  Wiltfliire,  and 
Hampiliire. 

The  air   of  Hampfiiire   is  almoft  in  every  part 

--wof    it   pure   and    healthy,    efpecially    in   the  fine 

Downs,    which    extend  acrofs   the    county  from 

eaft  to  weft,  and  divide  it  nearly  into  equal  parts  5, 

it  is    even  obferved^  that  the  vapours  iw  the  low 
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grounds  next  the  iea  are  lefs  pernicious  than  thofe 
in  other  countries,  and  the  air  much  more  healthy 
than  the  hundreds  of  Eflex,  and  the  marfhy  parts 
of  Kent. 

The  low  lands  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
corn,  particularly  wheat  and  barley  ;  but  the  hil- 
ly parts,  which  are  lefs  fertile,  are  only  fit  for 
fheep.  The  horned  cattle  here  have  nothing  re- 
markable, but  the  fheep  and  hogs  excel  all  others 
in  England  ;  for  both  the  wool  and  the  flefh  of 
the  fheep  are  remarkably  fine  ;  and  the  hogs  be- 
ing never  put  into  flyes,  but  fupplied  v/ith  great 
plenty  of  acorns,  which  they  find  in  the  woods^ 
the  bacon  made  of  them  is  greatly  fuperior  to 
any  other  in  this  kingdom.  The  county  of 
Hants  is  likewife  famous  for  its  honey,  it  being 
faid  to  produce  both  the  beft  and  the  worft  in 
England  ;  for  that  of  the  champain  country  is  ef- 
teemed  the  beft,  and  the  honey  colle61:ed  from  the 
heath  is  reckoned  the  worft.  It  has  more  wood 
than  any  other  county  in  England,  efpecially  oak, 
and  hence  the  greatefl  part  of  the  Englifh  navy  is 
built  and  repaired  with  the  timber  that  grows  here. 
This  county  is  abundantly  fupplied  with  game  of 
all  kinds,  as  well  as  with  fea  and  river  fifh,  the 
former  yielding  large  quantities  of  foals,  floun- 
ders, crabs  and  lobfters ;  fo  that  the  inhabitants 
enjoy  the  greateft  plenty  of  the  iiecefTaries  and 
conveniencies  of  life. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  county  are  the 
Avon,  the  Tefe,  and  the  Itching.  The  Avon 
rlfes  in  Wiltfhire,  and  palTes  thro'  Salifbury, 
where  it  begins  to  be  navigable  :  it  enters  Hamp- 
fliire  at  a  village  named  Charford,  and  running 
fouthward  by  Ringwood  to  Chriftchurch,  re- 
ceives the  Stour,  a  confiderable  river,  from  Dor- 
fetfnire,  an'd  then  falls  inio  the  Briiifh  channel. 

The 
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The  Tefe,  or  Teft,  rifes  in  the  north  part  of 
Hampfhire,  and  running  fouthward  forms  feveral 
iilands  at  Stockbridge  j  and  then  paffing  by  Rum- 
fey,  falls  into  an  arm  of  the  fea  called  Southamp- 
ton-bay, which  reaches  feveral  miles  up  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Itching,  alfo  called  the  Aire,  has  its 
fource  at  Chilton  Candover,  a  village  near  Alref- 
ford,  from  w^hence  it  runs  fouth-weft  to  the  city 
of  Winchefter,  and  from  thence  flows  directly 
fouth  till  it  difcharges  itfelf  into  Southampton- 
bay.  This  river  was  made  navigable  from  Win- 
cheller  to  Southampton,  fo  early  as  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror. 

Among  the  uncommon  plants  growing  wild  in 
this  county  are  the  following. 

Marfh  St.  Peter's  v/orth  with  woolly  leaves, 
Afcyrum  fupinum  villofum  palujire^  C.  B.  Park. 
On  a  rotton  moorifti  ground  not  far  from  South- 
ampton, abundantly. 

The  great  Englifn  marfh  fox -tail  grafs,  Alope^ 
euros  maxima  Anglica^  Park.  Altera  maxima  Anglic 
ca  paludofa^  Ger.  In  the  moift  paftures  of  this 
county. 

The  leaft  Englifli  black  bindweed,  CiJJampelos 
altera  Anglica  ininima^  Park.  This  grows  about 
Drayton  near  Portfmouth,  It  differs  little  from 
the  common  black  bindweed  but  in  the  fmallnefs 
of  its  parts  ;  which  may  be  owing  to  the  barren- 
nefs  of  the  foil. 

True  oak  fern,  Dryopteris  penae  &  lobelli^  Ger. 
emac.  p.  J 135.  Found  in  a  very  wet  bog,  cal- 
led White-row-moor,  a  mile  from  Petersneld. 

Englifh  low  fea-heath.  Erica  jnaritima  A'nglica 
fupina^  Park.     Found  about  Portfmouth. 

Engliih  fea-tree-mallow,  Malva  arborea  7nari- 
na' nojirasy  Park.  About  Hurll-caftle,  near  the 
Lie  of  Wight, 

French 
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French  mercury,  the  male  and  female,  Menu- 
r  I  a  lis  mas  ^  fcemiyia,  J.  B.  vulgaris  ?nas  &  fcemi- 
?ia.  Park.  On  the  beech  near  Ryde  in  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  plentifully. 

Buglofs  cowflips,  or  long  leaved  fage  of  Jeru- 
falem,  Pulmonaria  foliis  ecbii,  Ger.  ruhrc  flore  fo- 
liis  echii^  J.  B.  Found  in  a  wood  by  Holbury- 
houfe  in  the  new  foreft. 

Horned  rampions,  with  a  round  head  of  flow- 
ers, Rapunculus  corniculatus  montanus^  Ger.  fiore 
globofo  purpurea^  J.  B.  Found  in  the  enclofcd 
chalky  hilly  grounds  by  Maple- Durham,  near 
Petersfield  in  Hampftiire. 

This  county,  exclufive  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
is  divided  into  thirty-nine  hundreds,  in  which  are 
contained  *one  city,  and  twenty  market  towns. 
It  lies  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
diocefe  of  Wjnchefter,  and  contains  253  parifhes. 
It  alfo  fends  twenty-fix  members  to  parliament, 
including  thofe  fent  by  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  name- 
ly, two  knights  of  the  fhire  for  the  county,  and 
two  burgefles  for  each  of  the  following  towns, 
Southampton,  Portfmouth,  Newport  in  the  Ifle 
of  Wight,  Yarmouth  in  the  fame  ifland,  New- 
ton alfo  in  the  fame  ifland,  Lymington  or"  Le- 
mington,  Chriftchurch,  Andover,  Whitchurch, 
-  Petersfield,   and  Stockbridge. 

We  fhall  enter  this  county  by  the  London  road 
to  Portfmouth,  where  the  firft  place  of  any  con- 
fequence  is  Petersfield,  which  is  fitu- 
ated  eighteen  miles  to  the  northward  of  Portf- 
mouth, and  fifty- five  fouth-wefl  of  London  :  it 
is  a  pretty  large  town  incorporated  by  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, and  governed  by  a  mayor  and  commonal- 
ty ;  yet  the  town  has  given  up  all  its  privileges  to 
the  family  of  the  Hamborrows,  who  are  lords  of 
the  manor,  and  atwhofe  court  the  mayor  is  now  an- 
nually 
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nually  chofen.  The  town  is  populous  and  pretty^ 
well  built,  and  being  a  great  thoroughfare,  is 
well  fupplied  with  inns.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament,  who  are  ele^led  by  the  freeholders 
within  and  without  the  borough.  It  has  one 
church,  which  is  only  a  chapel  of  eafe,  and  the 
market  is  on  Saturdays.  It  has  alfo  two  fairs, 
which  are  held  on  the  loth  of  July,  and  the  iith 
of  December,  for  iheep  and  horfcs.  The  hills 
between  this  town  and  Southwick,  a  village  near 
Fareham,  are  called  Portfdown,  and  the  roads 
over  them  are  very  dirty  in  wet  weather. 

From  Petersfield  a  road  extends  about  eight 
miles  fouth  to  Havant,.  a  village  that  was  for- 
merly a  market  town,  and  has  ftill  two  fairs,  one 
on  the  22d  of  June,  and  the  other  on  the  17th 
of  October,  for  toys. 

To  the  fouthward  of  Flavant  and  the  eaft  of 
Portfraouth  lie  Haling  and  Thorney,  two 
fmall  iflands,  each  of  which  has  a  parifh  church; 
and  the  inhabitants  are  employed  at  feveral  places 
along  the  fiiore  in  making  fait. 

About  fourteen  miles  to  the  fouth-wefl  of  Pe- 
tersfield is  Portsmouth,  which  receives  its  nam.e 
from  its  fituation  at  the  port  or  mouth  of  a 
gulph,  v/hich  here  runs  within  the  land,  and  at 
high  tide  furrounds  a  fmall  tra6t  of  country,  a- 
bout  fourteen  miles  in  circumference,  called  Port- 
fea  ifland.  It  is  feated  twenty-two  miles  fouth- 
eafl  of  Winchefter,  and  feventy-three  fouth-weft 
of  London.  Portfmouth  may  be  termed  the  key 
of  England,  and  indeed  is  the  only  regular  forti- 
fication in  this  kinodom.  Thefe  works  were  be- 
gun  by  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  augmented  by 
Henry  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  :  queen  Elizabeth 
was  at  fuch  expence  in  improving  them,  that  no- 
thing v/as  thought  wanting  to  render  them  com- 
pleat ;  but  king  Charles  the  Second^   added  to 

their 
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their  flrength,  extent  and  magnificence,  and  ren- 
dered this  one  of  the  principal  harbours  in  Eng- 
land for  laying  up  the  royal  navy.  He  alfocauftd 
it  to  be  furniihed  v/ith  wet  and  dry  docks,  ftore- 
houfes,  rope-yards,  and  every  thing  necelTary  for 
building,  repairing,  rigging,  arming,  vidtuailing, 
and  completely  fitting  for  fea,  fliips  of  war  of  all 
rates.  The  fortifications  and  accommodations  of 
this  place,  for  the  fea  fervice,  have  fmce  been  en- 
larged and  improved.  Here  are  immenfe  quanti- 
ties .of  cables,  mafts,  great  guns,  bullets,  bombs, 
carcafTes,  m-ortars,  and  granadoes  of  all  forts  and 
fizes.  The  rope-houfe,  v/hich  is  170  feet  long, 
is  one  continued  room.  The  laraeft  cables  are 
made  here,  and  require  a  hundred  men  to  work 
one  of  them,  and  the  labour  is  fo  extremely  hard, 
that  they  are  employed  but  four  hours  in  a  day. 

Here  all  our  fleets  of  force,  and  all  fquadrons 
appointed  as  convoys  to  our  trade  homeward  or 
outward  bound,  conllantly  rendezvous,  the  har- 
bour being  fo  fpacious  and  fecure,  that  a  fhoufand 
fail  may  ride  in  perfect  fafety.  The  mouth  of  this 
harbour,  which  is  fcarce  fo  broad  as  the  river 
7'hames  at  Weftminfter,  is  on  the  Portfmouth 
fide  defended  by  a  fort,  called  South-fea  Caflle, 
erev?i:ed  by  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  fituated 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  fouth  of  the  town.  This 
caflle  is  defended  by  a  good  counterfcarp,  a  dou- 
ble moat,  ravelins  and  double  pallifadoes,  befides  an 
advanced  work  to  cover  the  place :  but  in  Augull 
1759,  P'^''''^  ^f  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^^^^  accidentally  blown  up, 
and  the  reft  greatly  damaged.  On  the  Gofport 
fide,  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  defended  by  four 
forts,  and  a  platform  of  above  tv/enty  great  guns 
level  with  the  water.  On  the  land  fide,  the  town 
is  fortified  by  works  lately  raifed  about  the  docks 
and  yards,  and  the  government  has,  within  thefe 
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few  years,  purchafed  more  ground  for  additional 
works. 

The  harbour  is  fo  fecure  from  winds,  that 
they  cannot  blow  from  any  part  of  the  compafs  to 
the  detriment  of  the  fhips  at  anchor  in  it ;  and  is 
i'o  deep,  that  a  firft  rate  man  of  war  can  ride  at 
the  loweft  ebb,  without  touching  the  ground  ; 
befides,  there  is  a  boom  or  chain  at  its  entrance, 
which  in  cafe  of  danger,  may  be  raifed  and  faf- 
tened  immediately  on  both  fides,  fo  as  to  flop  any 
naval  force ;  and  if  attacked  by  fea,  the  enemies 
fhips  muft  come  directly  under  South-fea  caftle, 
and  afterwards  be  expofed  to  a  long  train  of  canon 
from  the  town  and  block-houfe,  which  muft  rake 
them  fore  and  aft  for  a  mi'le  together,  before  they 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  haven. 

One  great  convenience,  with  refpe6l  to  the 
harbour  of  Portfmouth,  is  the  fafe  and  fpacious 
road  of  Spithead,  which  lies  between  Hampfhire 
and  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  is  about  twenty  miles 
in  length,  and  in  fome  places  three  in  breadth.  It 
is  defended  from  all  winds  that  blow  from  the 
weft  to  the  fouth-eaft,  by  the  high  lands  of  the 
Ifle  of  Wight,  and  from  the  winds  of  the  oppo- 
fite  quarter,  by  the  main  land  of  Hampfhire,  the 
town  of  Portfmouth  fronting  the  middle  of  the 
road.  The  bottom  is  perfectly  found  and  good, 
and  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea  repairs  all  the 
injuries  done  by  the  anchors.  The  limits  of  this 
road  are  exadly  diftinguiflied  by  buoys  properly 
placed. 

Within  the  yard  are  handfome  dwelling-houfes, 
with  all  proper  accommodations  for  a  commifli- 
oner  of  the  navy,  and  all  the  fubordinate  officers 
and  mafter  workmen,  necelTary  for  the  conftant 
fervice  of  the  navy  day  and  night ;  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  yards  and  ftorehoufes  are  laid  up  in 
fuch  exadt  order,  that  the  workmen  can  readily 
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find  any  implement  they  want,  even  in  the  dark. 
The  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  military  and  na- 
val ftores  laid  up  here  are  immenfe  ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  men  continually  employed  in  the  yard  is 
never  lefs  than  a  thoufand.  The  docks  and  yards 
feem  a  diftinfl  town,  and  form  a  kind  of  marine 
corporation  within  themfelves. 

However,  the  tov/n  being  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  fea,  is  full  of  ditches,  which  it  was  found  ne- 
cefTary  to  cut  as  drains,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
very  liable  to  agues.  The  ftreets  are  moft  com- 
monly very  dirty  ;  and  both  the  inns  and  taverns 
perpetually  crowded  with  feamen  and  foldiers. 
The  church  is  a  large  and  handfome  flru6lure,  and 
has  a  bell  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  which  is  rung 
to  give  an  account  of  the  number  of  fhips  that  en- 
ter the  port ;  and  from  a  watch-houfe  on  the  top 
of  the  fteeple,  is  a  fine  profpeft  of  all  the  fhips  in 
the  harbour,  as  v/ell  as  thofe  at  Spithead.  The 
deputy  governor  has  a  very  handfome  houfe,  with 
a  neat  chapel,  and  there  a  fine  new  quay  for  lay- 
ing up  the  canon.  Portfmouth  is,  however,  in 
great  want  of  frefh  water  ;  and  tho'  the  adjacent 
country  abounds  with  all  forts  of  provifions,  yet, 
from  the  very  great  confumption  of  them  in  this 
town,  they  are  very  dear,  as  are  alfo  lodging  and 
firing. 

As  the  town  is  walled  round,  and  will  not  ad- 
mit of  any  enlargement,  from  theincreafe  of  bu- 
finefs,  and  the  great  concourfe  of  people  thither, 
a  kind  of  fuburb  has  been  built  on  the  heathy 
ground  adjoining,  which  is  like  to  exceed  the 
tov.'n  itfelf,  the  fituation  being  more  pleafant  and 
healthy,  and  the  inhabitants  not  being  fubjecl  to 
the  laws  of  the  garrifon,  nor  incumbered  with  the 
duties  and  fcrvices  of  the  corporation.  This  fub- 
urb has  a  church,  a  chapel,  and  fevcral  mceting- 
houfes. 

At 
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At  Portfmouth  Peter  de  Rupibus  founded  an 
hofpitai,  called  God's  houfe,  dedicated  to  St, 
John  the  Baptift  and  St.  Nicholas,  which  was 
valued  at  the  diflblution  at  33 1.  19  s.  5  d.  per 
annum. 

Portfmouth  was  lad  incorporated  by  king  Charles 
the  Firft,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen., 
a  recorder,  bailiff's,  and  common-council.  It  lends 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  has  two  markets 
held  on  Thurfdays  and  Saturdays,  as  alfo  a  fair 
on  the  10th  of  July,  for  fhoemakers,  hatters,  milli- 
ners, mercers,  cutlers,  cabinet-makers,  linen  and  - 
woollen  drapers,  filverfmiths,  ready  made  cloaths, 
and  furniture  for  beds.  ^  This  fair  lafts  fourteen 
days. 

At  this  place  the  emprefs  Maud  landed,  when 
ihe  came  to  contend  for  the  crown  with  king  Ste- 
phen. In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  Portf- 
mouth was  burnt  by  the  French,  but  it  recovered 
fo  much  in  fix  years  time,  that  the  inhabitants  fit- 
ted out  a  fleet,  which  beat  the  French  at  fea,  as  they 
were  returning  to  infult  the  coaft  a  fecond  time, 
and  then  fleering  to  France,  entered  the  river  Seine, 
funk  feveral  fhips,  and  brought  ofF  a  great  booty. 
At  firfl  the  town  was  fortified  with  a  timber  wall, 
lined  with  earth,  and  there  was  a  high  mount  at 
the  north-eaft,  near  the  gate  ;  but  king  Edward  the 
Fourth  built  two  forts  of  free-flone  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  and  Ling  Henry  the  Seventh  made 
it  a  garrifon.  On  the  3d  of  July,  1760,  a  dread- 
ful tire  broke  out  at  tv/elve  in  the  morning,  in 
the  dock-yard,  in  a  fine  pile  of  building,  in  the 
lower  part  of  which  were  pitch,  tar,  oil  and  tur- 
pentine ;  in  the  upper,  canvafs,  fails,  and  cables  : 
the  next  florehoufe  was  the  fpinning-houfe,  and 
above  it  hemp ;  the  next  where  the  bell  hung  was 
a  long  lane  piled  up  with  decayed  flores  :  tlie  next 
to  that  were  the  rope-makers  laying-v/alk,    and 
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tarriiig-walk,  over  which  were  fails,  canvafs,  and 
ropes.  The  flames  raged  with  fuch  fury,  that  all 
thefe  buildings  were  deftroyed.  It  rained  very 
hard  all  that  night,  and  it  is  thought  the  ftores 
caught  fire  by  the  lightening,  which  was  very 
terrible,  the  atmofphere  appearing  all  on  a  blaze. 
In  the  warehoufes  that  were  confumed,  had  been 
depofited  1050  tons  of  hemp,  500  tons  of  cor- 
dage, and  about  700  fails,  befides  many  hundred 
barrels  of  tar  and  oil  ;  yet  with  all  this  devafta- 
tion,  fuch  was  the  diligence  exerted,  and  fuch 
the  quantity  of  ftores  at  Chatham  and  in  other 
magazines,  that  the  lofs  was  foon  fupplied  with- 
out much  afFecling  our  public  concerns,  tho'  in 
the  midft  of  a  heavy,  glorious,  and  expenfive 
war, 

GospoRT  is  fituafed  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  oppofitc  to  Portfmouth, 
at  the  diftance  of  74  miles  from  London  ;  but 
tho'  on  a  different  fide  of  the  harbour,  and  in  a 
different  parifh,  is  generally  confidered  as  a  part 
of  Portfmouth,  it  being  with  refpe^St  to  that  tow^n 
what  Southwark  is  to  London,  except  their  not 
being  united  by  a  bridge;  boats  are,  however, 
continually  pafling  from  one  to  the  other.  Gof- 
port  is  a  town  of  confiderable  extent,  and  has  a 
great  trade.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  failors 
and  their  wifes,  and  the  v/arrant  officers  ;  travel- 
lers alfo  generally  choofe  to  lodge  here,  becaufe 
everything  is  coniiderably  cheaper,  and  more  con- 
venient, than  at  Portfmouth.  Here  is  a  free- 
fchool,  and  a  noble  hofpital  for  the  cure  of  the 
fick  and  wounded  failors,  in  the  fervice  of  the 
navy.  It  has  a  market  on  Thurfdays,  and  two 
fairs,  held  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  the  icth  of 
Oclober,  for  toys. 

PoR'iXKESTER.  is  a  Village  five  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Portfmouth,  and,  according  to  tradition, 
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is  the  place  where  Vefpafian,  the  Roman  empe- 
ror, firft  landed  in  England.  Here  was  former- 
ly a  large  harbour,  defended  by  a  caftle,  but  the 
fea  gradually  retiring  from  it,  the  inhabitants  re- 
moved from  hence  to  Portfea.  The  walls  of 
Porchefter  caftle  are  ftill  ftanding,  and  (hew  it 
has  been  a  ftrong  place,  very  fit  for  the  purpofe 
for  which  it  was  defigned.  The  body  of  the  caftle 
is  in  the  middle;  and  at  a  fmall  diflance  on  each 
fide  are  two  round  towers,  and  a  little  farther  two 
fquare  ones,  one  of  which  hath  a  gateway.  Of  thefe 
we  have  given  a  plate.  Thefe  towers  have  a  fine  view 
of  the  Ifte  of  Wight,  Portfmouth,   and  Gofport. 

King  Henry  the  Firft  founded  at  Portchefter  a 
priory  of  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine, 
which  appears  to  have  been  foon  after  removed  to 
Southweek,  where  it  continued  till  the  diflblution 
of  religious  houfes,  when  it  was  valued  at 
257  1.  4s.  4d.  a  year. 

Between  two  and  three  miles  north-weft  of 
Portchefter  isFAREHAM,  afmalland  pleafanttown, 
fixty-five  miles  weft  by  fouth  of  London,  but  is  of 
little  note.  It  has  a  market  on  Wednefdays,  and 
a  fair  on  the  29th  of  July,  for  toys. 

About  fix  miles  to  the  north  of  Fareham  is 
Bishops  Waltham,  by  a  corrupt  abbrevia- 
tion Bush  VValtham,  its  receiving  the  name 
of  biiliop  from  its  having  formerly  a  palace  of 
the  biftiop  of  Winchefter.  It  has  a  charity- fchool, 
but  neither  market  nor  fair. 

From  hence,  proceeding  two  miles  weft  in  the 
road  to  Southampton,  you  come  to  Titchfield, 
a  village  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Southampton, 
where,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, was  a  monafrery  founded  by  Peter  de  Rupi- 
bus,  bilhop  of  the  diocefe.  He  cndov/ed  it  vr^fh 
feveral  lands  and  revenues,  and  king  Hepry  the 
Third  granted  the  monks  fonie  extraordinary  pri- 
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vileges.  It  was  valued  at  the  diffolution  at  250  I. 
a  year  by  Dugdale  ;  but  by  Speed,  at  160  1.  Titch- 
field  has  four  fairs,  v'vl.  on  the  Saturday  fort- 
night before  Lady-day,  May  14,  for  '  toys  ; 
on  September  25,  for  hiring  fervants,  and  'on 
Saturday  fortnight  before  St.  Thomas's  day,  for 
toys- 

Southampton  was  anciently  called  Hantun, 
from  its  being  feated  on  a  bay,  in  ancient  times 
named  Trifanton,  or  the  bay  of  Anton,  now  called 
Southampton-water;  but  at  length  it  took  the 
name  of  South-Hanton,  or  Hampton,  to  diHin- 
guifh  it  from  Hampton  and  Northampton.  It  is 
fituated  between  the  rivers  IXle  and  Itchins;, 
twenty-iive  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Salifbury,  twelve 
fouth  of  Winchefter,  and  feventy-eight  v/eft  by 
fouth  of  London.  This  is  the  county  tov/n  of 
Hcimpfhire.  It  was  incorporated  by  king  Henry 
the  Second  and  king  John;  after  whTch  king 
I^enry  the  Sixth  made  it  a  county  of  itfelf,  whicli 
renders  it  independant  of  the  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  county.  By  its  laft  charttr,  granted  by  king 
Charles  the  Firft,  the  corporation  confifts  of  a 
mayor,  a  recorder,  a  fherifr,  and  two  bailifFs  ; 
all  thofe  who  have  ferved  any  of  the  foregoing 
offices  conftitutethe  common-council,  which  con- 
sequently is  unlimited  ;  but  the  corporation  have 
a  power  of  chufmg  burgefles,  who,  thouoh 
not  members  of  the  common-council,  are  yet  of 
the  corporation,  and  have  votes.  There  are  ele- 
ven juftices  of  the  peace,  viz.  the'  mayor  for  the 
time  being,  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  the  recor- 
der, the  lad  mayor,  five  aldermen,  and  two  bur- 
gelles.  All  who  have  paiTed  the  chair  are  alder- 
men. The  corporation  have  feveral  ofHcers,  as  a 
town  clerk  ;  four  ferjcants  at  mace  ;  a  town 
■crycr,  he.  The  mayor  and  bailiffs  have  a  court 
for  the  recovery  of  fmall  debts.    In  theGuild-hall 
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.  all  caufes  are  tried ;  and  here  the  quarter  feflions 
are  held.  The  mayor  is  admix^al  of  the  liberties, 
from  South-fea  Caftle  near  Portfmouth  to  Hurfl 
Caftle,  which  is  feated  on  a  neck  of  land  that 
runs  fo  far  into  the  fea,  as  to  form  the  fhorteft  paf-  ;i 
lage  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 

It   is  generally  agreed,  that  this  town    was  an 
ancient  colony  of  the   Romans,  called    Claufen- 
tum,  or  rather  the   old    town   which   flood   more 
eaftward,    upon    the  banks    of  the    river  Itching. 
This   town  was    greatly  harrafTed    by  the  Danes, 
who  took  it   in  the  year  980,  and  in   the  reign  of 
king  Edward  the  Firft  it  was  plundered  and  burnt 
to  the  ground  by  the  French,  but  was  foon  rebuilt 
in  a  more  convenient  fituation,  fortified  with  bat-< 
tlements  and  v^^atch  towers  j  and   in   a  little  time 
becoming   populous,    king    Richard    the    Second 
built  a   ftrong  caftle  on  a  high  mount  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  harbour.     It  is  faid,  that  by  the  pri- 
vileges anciently  granted  to  this  place,  all  the  Ca- 
nary wine  brought  to  England  was  obliged   to   be 
firft  landed  here,  which  greatly  enriched  the  inha- 
bitants ;  but  the  London  merchants  fuffering  great 
inconvenience  from  the  delay  this  occafioned,  pur- 
chafed  this   privilege  of  the  corporation,  and  had 
their  wines  brought  directly  to  London. 

This  town  is  at  prefent  encompaffed  by  a  ftrong' 
wall  built  with  very  large  ftones,  full  of  thofe 
little  white  fliells,  like  honeycombs,  that  grow 
on  the  back  of  oyfters.  Thefe  ftones  are  ex- 
tremely hard,  and  feem  to  have  been  gathered  near 
the  beach  of  the  fea,  v/hich  encompafles  near  one 
half  of  the  town,  and  is  fo  deep,  that  fhips  of 
500  tons  burthen  have  been  frequently  built  there. 
Thefe  v/alls  have  many  lunettes  and  towers;  and 
in  fome  places  is  a  double  ditch.  To  defend  that 
part  of  the  town  encompaffed  by  the  fea  from  the 
force  of  the  waves,  a  flrong  bank  is  built  of  what 
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is  called  fea-are,  a  weed  compofed  of  long,  {len- 
der, and  ftrong  filaments,  fomewhat  refembling 
iindrefled  hemp:  it  is  very  tough  and  durable,  on 
which  account  it  is  thought  to  be  a  better  defence 
than  a  wall  of  ftone,  or  even  a  natural  cliiF:  but 
this  laft  muft  appear  highly  improbable.  At  the 
fouth-eaft  corner  near  the  quay  is  a  fort  mounted 
with  guns,  called  the  tower,  ereded  by  Henry  the 
Eighth  in  1542. 

The  principal  flreet  is  one  of  the  broadeft  in 
England,  and  near  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long, 
well  paved  on  both  fides,  and  ending  in  a  very  fine 
quay.  The  chief  ornaments  of  the  town  are 
its  churches,  of  which  there  are  fix,  befides  a 
French  church,  and  feveral  meeting-houfes.  Here 
IS  an  hofpital,  called  God's  houfe.  St.  John's 
hofpital,  which  has  a  mailer  and  fix  boys,  v/hoare 
inftru6led  in  the  woollen  manufa6lure  ;  a  free- 
fchool,  founded  by  king  Edv/ard  the  Sixth  ;  and 
in  1760,  a  fchool  was  opened  for  educating  twen- 
ty boys  for  the  fea,  in  purfuance  of  the  will  of 
Richard  Taunton,  Efqj  late  alderman  of  South- 
ampton. The  inhabitants  trade  to  Portugal, 
Newfoundland,  Jerfey,  and  Guernfey.  About 
the  year  1754,  the  trade  of  this  place  was  fo  much 
decayed,  that  the  magiftrates,  for  its  encourage- 
ment and  revival,  gave  up  for  the  fpace  of  twenty- 
one  years  all  their  petty  cuftoms  on  goods  impor- 
ted and  exported  to  or  from  Africa  and  America, 
The  refort  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  here,  du- 
ring the  fummer  months,  for  the  advantage  of 
fea-bathing,  has  teen  the  occafion  of  much  im- 
provement in  the  town.  The  inhabitants  vie 
with  each  other  in  fitting  up  their  houfes  in  the 
neatefi;  and  gcnteeleft  manner  to  accommodate  the 
com.pany.  The  citizens  have  been  no  lefs  atten- 
tive to  fupply  the  company  v\^ith  fafhionabb  a- 
H  2  mufeincnts 
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mufements  during  the  feafon.  In  1766,  a  pla}''- 
houfe  was  built  on  the  following  terms  :  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  fubfcribed  ten  guineas  each,  for 
which  they  were  entitled  to  thirty  nights,  for  three 
ieafons,  to  a  feat  in  either  of  the  boxes  ;  or  by  the 
addition  of  a  {hilling  to  the  fubfcription  ticket, 
to  two  places  in  the  pit.  The  theatre  is  neat  and 
compact:,  and  formed  on  the  plan  of  that  at  Co- 
vent-garden.  The  old  aflembly-room  in  High- 
ftreet  being  found  to  be  fmall  and  inconvenient, 
the  long-room  was  built  in  1761,  and  propofed 
as  a  place  to  walk  in,  while  others  were  bathing. 
But  the  company  continuing  to  encreafe  during  the 
following  feafons,  a  very  elegant  room  was  added, 
which  extends  along  the  fhore,  and  commands 
delightful  views  of  the  water,  and  the  oppofite 
fliore,  as  well  as  of  the  veflels,  both  coming  up 
and  going  down.  The  pier-glaiTes  are  very  valu- 
able the  mufic  difpofed  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
and   the  whole  elegantly  liniflied. 

In  a  word,  Southampton  is  beautifully  fitua-^ 
ted,  fo  as  to  command  a  variety  of  the  moft  agree- 
able entertainments  both  by  land  and  water.  The 
neighbouring  country  is  well  improved,  and  adorn- 
ed with  many  feats  and  pleafant  towns.  The 
weekly  markets  are  on  Tuefdays,  Thurfdays,  and 
Saturdays.  Befides  which  it  has  four  fairs,  which 
are  but  fmall  ;  the  principal  of  thefe  are  on  the 
25th  of  April,  and  on  Trinity-Monday.  This 
lail  is  held  near  the  chapel  mill,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  town,  and  was  probably  much  more 
confiderable,  than  it  is  at  prefent,  as  a  pie-pow-» 
der-court  is  conflantly  held  in  it,  to  determine 
difputes,  and  punifli  offenders. 

It  was  here  that  king  Canute  ridiculed  his 
fialtering  courtiers,  by  fitting  crowned  and  in  his 
royal  robes,  on  the  ban'c  of  the  river,  and  com- 
manding th^  tide  not  to  approach  his   footftool ; 

but 
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but  the  fea,  deaf  to  his  commands,  and  regard- 
lets  of  his  threats,  continued  its  wonted  courfe, 
and  wetting  his  majefty's  feet  and  robes,  he  ftar- 
ted  up,  and  upbraided  thofe  fycophants  with  the 
grofniefs  of  their  flattery,  in  pretending  that  all 
nature  obeyed  him,  adding,  let  this  convince  you, 
and  all  the  world,  that  the  power  of  the  grcatefl 
monarch  is  poor  and  weak,  and  that  none  is  truly 
worthy  of  the  title  of  King,  but  he  whofe  Will 
being  an  Eternal  Law,  the  Heavens,  the  Earth 
;ind  Sea  obey. 

It  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  with  refpecfl  to  the 
ccclefiaftical  antiquities  of  this  town,  that  there 
was  an  hofpital  here  for  lepers  before  the  year 
1179,  which  was  valued  at  the  diflblution  at  i&i. 
16  s.  2d.  a  year.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third, 
two  brothers,  who  were  merchants,  one  named 
Gervafius,  and  the  other  Protafius,  v^ho  lived  in 
the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  town,  converted  their 
dwelling-houfe  into  an  hofpital  for  poor  people, 
and  endowed  it  with  fome  lands,  to  which  feve- 
ral  benefadlions  were  afterwards  added.  Its  cha- 
pel is  dedicated  to  St.  Julian,  on  which  account 
it  is  often  called  the  hofpital  of  St.  Julian,  but 
is  generally  termed  God's  houfe.  The  patronage 
and  mafterfhip  was  given  by  king  Edward  the 
Third,  by  the  perfuafions  of  Philippa  his  queen, 
to  the  provoft  and  fellows  of  Queen's  college  in 
Oxford,  which  fhe  had  founded,  and  in  their  pof- 
feflion  it  continues  to  this  dav.  In  the  fouth-eafi: 
part  of  the  town,  near  the  walls,  was  a  houfe  or 
college  of  grey  friars,  who  fettled  here  in  the  year 
1240. 

On  a  promontory  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  mouth 
of  that  arm  of  the  fea  called  Southampton-water 
is  CoLSHOT  Caftlc,  which  was  built  by  Henry 
the  Eighth,  to  defend  that  town.  This,  though 
built  chiefly  for  defence,  is  a  handfome  fortreis, 
H  3  with 
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with  a  moat  on  the  fide  next  the  land,  over  whjch 
is  a  draw-bridge.  A  garrifon  is  conftantly  kept 
here,  commanded  by  the  governor  of  the  caftle. 

At  Hamble,  a  village  near  Southampton,  v^as 
a  priory  of  Ciftercian  monks,  dedicated  to  St.  An- 
drew, which  became  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Ti- 
i-one  in  France,  and  was  at  length  given  to  New 
college  in  Oxford. 

At  the  hamlet  of  St.  Mary's,  which  is  at  a  fmall 
diitance  to  the  north-eaft  of  Southampton,  ftood 
the  old  Roman  town,  called  Claufentum,  which 
in  the  ancient  Britifli  tongue  fignifies  the  port  of 
Entum.  The  ruins  of  this  town  may  be  traced 
on  one  fide  as  far  as  the  haven,  and  on  the  other 
beyond  the  river  Itching  ;  and  the  trenches  of  a 
caftle,  half  a  mile  in  compafs,  are  ftili  viiible  in 
St.  Mary's  field.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  one 
cf  thofe  forts,  which  the  Romans  frequently 
ereded  in  Britain  to  keep  out  the  Saxons. 

Three  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Southampton  is  Net- 
ley,  where  are  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  of  the  or- 
der of  the,  Ciftercians,  founded  by  Henry  the 
Third,  in  the  year  1239,  and  dedicared  to  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Edward  :  other  endowments  were 
beftowed  on  it  by  John  de  Warenna,  earl  of  Surry, 
in  the  year  1242.  At  the  diffolution  it  had  an  ab- 
bot and  twelve  monks,  whofe  revenues  were  va- 
lued at  100 1.  12  3.  8  d.  a  year.  The  rooms  and 
walls  now  ftanding  fhew  that  it  was  once  a  hand- 
fome  edifice.  Very  large  ivy  grows  out  of  this 
abbey  and  church.  This  laft  feems  to  have  been 
built  on  the  fame  model  with  Rumfey  church. 

Six  miles  north-weft  of  Southampton  is  RuM- 
5EY,  which  is  fituated  on  the  road  from  South- 
ampton to  Salift?ury,  1 7  miles  fouth-eaft  of  the  laft 
mentioned  city,  and  78  weft  by  fouth  of  London. 
Dr.  Stukeley  maintains,  that  it  was  a  Roman 
town>  aad  that  its  name  is  a  corruption  of  Armi- 

ais» 
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nis.  Its  fituation  Is  extremely  pleafant,  it  being 
encompaflcd  by  an  agieeable  mixture  of  woods, 
corn-fields,  meadows  and  paftures.  The  town 
is  pretty  large,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  re- 
corder, lix  aldermen  and  twelve  burgefl'es.  The 
church  is  a  noble  pile,  arched  with  ftone,  and  in 
the  form  of  a  crofs,  with  femicircular  chapels  in 
the  upper  angles.  This  town  is  chiefly  inhabited 
by  clothiers,  and  has  a  confiderable  manufacture 
of  {balloons,  called  ratinets,  in  which  above  fix. 
hundred  hands  are  employed.  It  has  a  good  mar- 
ket on  Saturdays,  and  three  fairs,  held  on  Eafter- 
monday,  Auguft  26,  and  November  8,  for  hor- 
fes,  cattle,   cheefe  and  hogs. 

King  Edgar  the  Elder  built  here  a  monaftery, 
which  was  changed  by  king  Edgar  his  grandfon 
into  a  nunnery,  under  the  government  of  the 
abbefs  Merwenna.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
»gin  Mary,  and  St.  Elfleda,  who  was  fome  time  a 
nun  and  abbefs  here.  The  laft  mentioned  prince 
confirmed  and  enlarged  the  endowments  of  his 
grandfather,  which  were  farther  encreafed  and 
confirmed  by  Henry  the  Third,  and  Edward  the 
Firft.  It  v/as  valued  at  the  diiTolution  by  Dug- 
dale  at  393  1.   a  year;  but  by  Speed  at  3 28  1. 

Sir  W  illiam  Petty,  a  man  of  great  capacity  and 
uncommon  ingenuity  in  the  feventeenth  century, 
was  the  Ion  of  Anthony  Petty,  a  clotKier,  and  was 
born  at  this  town  on  the  i6th  of  May,  1623. 
While  he  was  a  boy,  he  took  great  delight  in 
converging  with  artificers,  as  fmiths,  carpenters, 
joiners,  5:c.  and  imitating  their  feveral  trades, 
which  he  performed  very  dexteroufly  at  twelve 
years  of  age.  He  then  went  to  fchool ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
was  mafler  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French 
tongues,  together  with  arithmetic,  and  thofe  parts 
of  the  mathematics  which  relate  to  navigation. 
H  4  Soon 
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Soon  after  he  repaired  to  the  univerfity  of  Caen 
in  Normandy ;  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he 
ftudied  anatomy,  and  read  Vefalius  under  Mr. 
Hobbes,  who  then  refided  in  that  city.  Upon 
his  return  to  England,  he  obtained  a  commiffion 
in  the  royal  navy.  In  1643,  when  the  war  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  parliament  grew  hot,  he 
retired  into  France  and  the  Netherlands  ;  and  ha- 
%'ing,  for  the  fpace  of  three  years  profecuted  his  llu- 
dies,  efpecially  that  of  phyiic,  at  Utrecht,  Leyden, 
Amfterdam,  and  Paris,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country.  In  1647,  a  patent  was  granted  him  for 
teaching  the  art  of  double  writing  for  17  years. 
Being  naturally  a  man  of  a  peaceable  temper,  and 
bent,  at  the  fame  time,  upon  pufhing  his  fortune, 
he  quietly  fubmitted  to  the  ruling  powers  ;  and 
going  to  Oxford  in  1648,  he  there  taught  anato- 
my and  chemiftry,  and  was  created  do(3:or  of 
phyfic.  In  1650  he  was  made  profeflbr  of  anato- , 
my  in  that  univerfity,  and  meiliber  of  the  college 
of  phyficians  in  London.  The  fame  year  he  was 
appointed  phyfician  to  the  army  in  Ireland  ;  and 
going  over  to  that  kingdom,  he  refided  there  till 
1659,  and  acquired  an  immeufe  fortune.  After 
the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  he 
was  introduced  to  that  prince,  who  conferred  up- 
on him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  About  the 
year  1663,  ^^  conftruited  a  double-bottomed 
fhip  for  failing  againft  wind  and  tide ;  which, 
tho'  it  did  not  fully  anfwer  the  purpofe,  was  yet 
allowed  to  be  amoft  ingenious  invention.  A  mo-, 
del  of  this  fhip  is  flill  preferved  in  the  repofitory 
of  the  royal  fociety.  He  died  at  London  of  a 
gangrene  in  his  foot,  December  the  i6th,  1687, 
in  the  fixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  fortune  is 
faid,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  to  have  amounted 
to  15,0001.  per  annum.  Of  all  his  v/orks,  his 
Foliticd  Arithmetic  is  the  beft  known. 

Three 
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Three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Rumfey,  and  eight 
to  the  weilward  of  Southampton  is  Poultok's, 
the  feat  of  Hans  Stanley,  Efq;  which  is  well 
worth  vifiting.  The  lawns,  which  are  beautiful 
and  extenfive,  are  bounded  on  all  fides  by  foreft 
trees  and  exotics.  Through  the  midft  of  the 
lawn  winds  a  ferpentine  river,  well  flocked  with 
the  fcarceft  and  mod  cufIous  fifh. 

We  (hall  now  return  to  Southampton,  where 
quitting  the  town,  and  proceeding  in  the  way  to 
Winchefter,  you  come  to  Bellsvue,  the  fine 
feat  of  Nathaniel  Andre,  Efq;  which  Hands  in  a 
moft  happy  fituation :  from  the  terrace,  and  ef- 
pecially  from  the  windows,  the  eye  takes  in  a  very 
grand  profpedl  :  the  viev/  of  the  river  being  ob- 
ftruded  by  its  winding  courfe,  Southampton  wa- 
ter appears  like  a  fpacious  bafon  :  the  motion  of 
the  veffels  on  the  water,  the  contraft  formed  by 
the  parts  improved,  and  thofe  uncultivated,  v/ith 
the  intervening  (hades,  and  the  diftant  hills,  ex- 
hibit a  landfcape  truly  picturefque. 

About  half  a  mile  farther  up  the  fame  road 
you  come  to  Padvv'Ell,  more  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Bevis'  Mount,  the  feat  of  Sir  John 
Mordaunt,  to  which  you  proceed  through  a  regu- 
lar row  of  elms  on  each  fide.  It  lies  on  the  bank 
of  the  Itching,  where  was  originally  a  vaft  pile 
of  earth,,  of  a  conical  form,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  an  ancient  fortification,  thrown  up  by  the 
Saxons,  under  the  command  of  Bevis,  to  cppofe 
the  paflage  of  the  Danes  over  the  river,  who  lay 
encamped  on  the  other  fide.  The  river  is  not  ve- 
ry large,  but  the  tide  forms  a  bay  juft  under  the 
mount,  and  this  laft  being  contiguous  to  an  eftatJ 
belonging  to  the  late  earl  of  Peterborough,  hid 
lordfhip  purchafed  it,  and  converted  it  into  a  kinl 
of  wildirnefs,  thro'  which  are  various  windiiig 
gravel-walks,  which  are  extremely  romantic  and 
II  5  agreeable. 
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agreeable.  On  the  top  of  a  little  mount  h  z^ 
elegant  fummer-houfe,  under  which  is  an  ice- 
houfe..  The  whole  is  converted  into  gardens,. 
which  are  kept  in  excellent  order,,  and  adorned 
throughout  with  ftatues. 

^t  a  fmall  diftance  was  the  ancient  priory  of 
St.  Dennis,  formerly  belonging  to  the  canons  of 
St.  Auflin.  .It  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Henry 
the  Firft^  and  afterwards  Henry  the  Second,  king 
Stephen,.  Richard  the  Firft,  and  many  private 
perfons,  bellowed  lands,  tenements,  and  the  ad- 
vowfon  of  churches  on  it.  At  the  fuppreffion  it 
was  valued  at  80I.  1 1  s.  6d.  a  year.  Where  this 
priory  formerly  flood  is  now  a  farm-houfe,  at 
which  may  be  {een  many  (lone  coffins  entire^ 
which  are  ufed  for  troughs  and  other  ufes. 

The  city  of  Winchester  is  feated  twenty- 
nine  miles  north-weft  of  Chichefter,  twelve  norths 
of  Southampton,  twenty  eaft  of  Saiifbury,  and 
fixty-feven  weft  by  fouth  of  London.  It  is  fald 
to  have  been  the  metropolis  of  the  Britifh  Belg^e,. 
and  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  Vente  Belgarum 
of  the  Romansr  It  was  called  by  the  Saxons 
Wintonceafter,  from  the  Britifh  name  Gwent- 
Caer,  compounded  of  Cjvven  or  Gwin,  white,  and: 
Caer  a  city  ;  a  name  it  probably  acquired  from, 
its  fituation  among  hills  of  chalk  or  whitilh  clay. 
It  is  feated  on  the  weftern  declivity  and  bottom  of 
a  hill,  the  river  Itching  running  bel<)w  on  the 
eaft,  and  many  branches  of  it  pafling  thro'  the 
middle  of  the  city.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
irt  compafs,  and  almoft  furrounded  with  a  wall 
built  with  flint,  having  fix  gates,  with  fuburbs  to 
each.  In  the  higher  part  of  the  city  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  caftle,  which  overlooks  the  whole ;  in  a 
part  of  this  ftrudture  is  the  town-hall,  v/here  the 
aflizes  are  kept,  and  vvhicliis  fupported  upon  mar- 
ble pillars,. 
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The  buildings  of  this  city  are  In  general  but 
■mean  ;  the  ftreets  are,  however,  broad  and  clean, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  void  ground  within 
the  walls,  fome  part  of  which  is  laid  into  gar- 
dens, that  are  fupplied  with  water  from  little  ca- 
nals on  each  fide  of  the  high  ftreet.  In  this  ftreet 
is  a  Guild-hall,  which  not  many  years  ago  was 
rebuilt,  and  the  front  adorned  with  a  ftatue  of 
queen  Anne.  In  this  hall  is  held  a  court  of  re- 
cord every  Friday  and  Saturday.  At  the  eaft  gate 
of  the  city  is  an  hofpital  dedicated  to  St.  John, 
which  is  flill  ftanding  ;  and  in  the  hall  of  this 
hofpital,  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  have  their  public 
entertainments.  At  one  end  of  the  room  is  the 
pivSlure  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  and  at  the  other,  a  large  table  of  all  the 
mayors  and  bailiffs  of  Wincheffer  from  the  year 
1 184  ;  and  alfo^tables  of  benefadions  to  this  ci- 
ty, during  the  reigns  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and 
from  Henry  the  Second  to  Charles  the  Second. 
The  city  is  at  prefent  governed,  according  to  a 
charter  of  queen  Elizabeth,  by  a  mayor,  a  high- 
fteward,  a  recorder,  an  unlimited  number  of  al- 
dermen, out  of  v/hom  fix  juftices  are  chofen,  two 
coroners,  two  bailiffs,  twenty-four  common-coun- 
cil men,  a  town-clerk,  four  conftables,  and  foux' 
ferjeants  at  mace. 

The  epifcopal  palace  was  built  in  this  city  by 
bifhop  Blois  in  the  time  of  king  Stephen.  It  was 
almoil  encompaffed  by  the  river  Itching,  and  was 
fortified  with  turrets.  This  ftrufture  was  demo=- 
lifhed  by  the  parliament  army  in  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  the  Firft,  but  was  rebuilt  by  bilhop  Mor- 
ley  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  was 
fitted  up  by  Dr.  Trelawney,  the  fucceeding  bifhop, 
The  fee  of  Winch e Iter,  which  is  one  of  the  rich- 
eft  in  the  kingdom,  was  originally  founded  by 
Kinegulfe,    one  of  the  kings  of  the  Mercians, 

whofe 
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whofe  fon  in  the  j.ear  663  trandated  the  fee  of 
iJorchefter  hither  5  and  tho'  the  diocefe  of  Sher- 
born  was  afterwards  taken  out  of  it  by  kino-  Ina, 
yet  It  became  fo  rich,  that  when  Edward  the 
i  hird  offered  to  prefer  his  favourite  Edendon, 
who  was  thenbifhop,  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  he 
refufed  It,  faying,  that  ''  tho'  Canterbury  was 
the  higheft  rack,  Winchefter  was  the  better 
manger  -  William  of  Wickham  obtained 
lome  privileges  and  immunities- for  this  fee,  while 
Jie  was  bifhop  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
ihird;  fuchas  that  the  bilhops  of  Winchefter 
Ihould  be  chancellors  to  the  archbifhops  of  Can- 
terbury, and  prelates  of  the  moft  noble  order  of 
the  garter. 

Thiscityhadformerlythirty-twopariflichurches, 
of  which  only  fix  are  now  remaining.  The  ca- 
thedral, which  is  a  large  and  venerable  itruc- 
ture,  was  begun  by  bifhop  Walkalin,  about  the 
year  1070,  and  finiflied  by  William  of  Wickham, 
whofe  ftatue  is  placed  in  a  niche  over  the  great 
window  oppofite  the  choir.  Inftead  of  a  fteeple, 
this  church  has  only  a  fliort  tower,  with  a  flat 
covering,  as  if  the  top  had  fallen  down,  and  it 
had  been  covered  in  hafle,  to  keep  out  the  rain, 
i  his  cathedral  is  545  feet  in  length  from  eaft  to 
weft  including  our  lady's  chapel,  at  the  eafl  end, 
which  IS  fifty-four  feet  long,'  and  the  breadth 
of  the  body  and  crofs  ifies  eighty-feven  feet.  The 
choir  IS  136  ^ttt  long,  and  forty  broad  :  the  great 
crofs  lile  is  about  186  feet  in  length,  and  the 
tov.er  m  the  middle  is  J50  feet  highT  the  nave  or 
weftern  body  of  the  church  is  above  300  feet  in 
iengtn,  and  is  reckoned  the  moll  fpacious  in  Eng- 
ird. The  roof  of  the  choir  is  adorned  with  the 
arms  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  kings.  The 
iont  which  was  ereaed  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
IS  o\   black  marble,  and  of  a  fquare  figure^  fup^ 
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ported  by  a  plain  ftone  pedeftal,  but  the  fides  are 
adorned    with   fculptures   in   baffo  relievo,  rcpre- 
fenting   the  miracles   of  fome  faint  belonging  to 
this  church.     The  afcent  to  the  choir  is  by  a  no- 
ble flight  of  eight  fteps,  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
middle  ifle,  and   on  the  top  of  them  are  two  fine 
ftatues  of  copper  of  James  the  Firft,  and  Charles 
the  Firft.     The  fcreen,  which    was  defigned   by 
Inigo  Jones,  is  a  fine  piece  of  architecture  of  the 
Compofite  order ;   but  his  thus  joining  the  Roman 
to  the  Gothic  ftyle,  is  juftly  confidered  as  a  foly- 
cifm  in  archite6>ure ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  im- 
propriety of  that  kind,   for    the  bifhop's   throne^ 
which  was  the  gift  of  bifhop  Trelawney,  is  adorn- 
ed with    a   pediment,  on   which  is  a   mitre,  and 
the  arms  of  the  fee,  fupported  by  fluted  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order.     The  ftalls  of  the  dean 
and  prebendaries   are  ornamented  with  gilt  fpire- 
work,    before  which  an  eagle  ftands  on  a  brafs- 
pedeftal  with  its  wings  expanded.     The  afcent  to 
the  altar  is  of  fteps  of  marble,  and  the  pavement 
is   curioufly   inlaid    with   marble   of  different  co- 
lours, forming  a  variety  of  figures.     The  altar- 
piece,  which  is  the  nobleft  in  England,  was  fet 
up  by  bifhop  Morley,  and  confifts  of  a  lofty  ca- 
nopy projecting  over  the  communion  table,  like  a 
curtain,  with  gilt  feftoons  hanging  dov/n  from  it, 
and  other  ornaments.     The  rails  of  the  altar  are 
neat,  and  on  each  fide  are  ftone  vafes,  with  flames 
of  gold   rifing  to  the  roof  of  the  church.     The 
great  eaft  window  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  paint- 
ed glafs,  reprefenting  the  faints  and  biftiops  of  this 
church  J   it  is  ftill  entire,  as  is  alfo  the  weft  win- 
dow, which   is  of  painted   glafs,  tho'   inferior  to 
the  other.     In  this  ftrudure,  feveral  of  our  Saxon 
kings  were  interred,  whofe  bones  were  colleC^ed 
by  bifnop  Fox,  and  depofited  in  fix  gilded  colons, 
which   he   caufed  to  be  placed  on  a  wall  on  the 
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fouth  fide  of  the  choir.  Here  is  alfo  the  marble 
coffin  of  William  Rufus,  which  being  opened  by 
the  foldiers,  in  the  civil  wars  under  king  Charles 
the  Firft,  they  found  a  gold  ring,  fet  with  a  ruby, 
on  his  thumb  :  a  neat  chapel  was  built  by  biihop 
Langton,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  our  lady's  chapel, 
in  the  middle  of  which  he  lies  interred,  under  u 
ilately  marble  tomb.  Bifhop  Fox,  who  was  in- 
terred on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  high  altar,  has  alfo 
a  fine  monument  eredled  over  him.  Here  are  like- 
wife  feveral  other  magnificent  tom.bs,  among  which 
is  that  of  William  of  Wickham,  which  is  of  white 
marble  richly  gilt,  and  here  he  himfelf  is  repre- 
fented  adorned  with  the  enfigns  of  the  order  of 
the  garter,  of  which  he  was  the  firft  prelate,  join- 
ed with  his  epifcopal  robes  painted  in  their  proper 
colours;  this  was  erecied  by  himfelf  in  the  body 
of  the  church,  about  thirteen  years  before  his 
death.  Here  is  alfo  a  monument  of  the  earl  of 
Portland,  lord  high  treafurer  of  England,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  the  Firft,  upon  which  is 
placed  a  copper  ftatue  of  the  earl  in  armour,  with 
his  head  raifed  on  three  cufliions  of  the  fame  me- 
tal ;  and  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  nave  is  a  marble 
ilatue  of  Sir  John  Cloberry. 

The  clergy  of  this  city  have  pleafant  and  ele- 
gant lodgings  in  the  clofe  belonging  to  the  cathe- 
dral ;  particularly  the  deanery  is  a  very  handfome 
llrudure,  with  large  and  pleafant  gardens,  but 
they  are  fubjea  to  be  overflov/ed  by  the  river^ 
which  runs  through  the  middle  of  them. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  bifliop's  palace  is 
the  college  of  St.  Mary,  ufually  called  Winchef- 
ter  College,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  in 
J.387,  by  William  of  Wickham,  and  it  was  finifh- 
ed  in  the  year  1393.  By  his  charter  he  appointed- 
a  cullos  or  warden,  feventy  fcholars  ftudents  in 
grammar^   ten   perpetual    chaplains,    now   called 
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fellows,  three  other  chaplains,  three  clerks,  a 
fchool  mafter,  an  u{her,  an  organift,  and  fixteen 
choriflers,  who  with  their  tenants  were  for  ever 
freed  from  all  taxes.  The  warden,  mailers  and 
fellows,  have  a  confiderable  allowance,  and 
handfome  apartments  joining  to  the  college,  which 
confifts  of  two  large  courts,  in  which  are  the 
fchools,  a  chapel,  and  lodgings  for  the  fcholars. 
The  windows  of  the  chapel  are  adorned  with  ex- 
cellent paintings,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  cloy- 
fters  is  a  library.  Over  the  door  of  the  fchool  is 
a  fine  ftatue  of  the  founder,  made  'by  Mr.  Gib- 
ber. In  fhort,  the  building  is  of  ftone,  and  well 
contrived  to  prevent  any  accident  by  fire.  Many 
learned  and  great  men  have  been  educated  in  this 
fchool,  where,  after  a  certain  time,  the  fcholars 
have  exhibitions  to  ftudy  in  the  New  college  at 
.  Oxford,  founded  by  the  fame  benefactor. 

On  the  weft  fide  of  the  city,  on  an  eminence 
commanding  the  town,  king  Charles  the  Second 
employed  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  in  building  a 
royal  palace  ;  but  when  the  defign  was  nearly 
completed,  the  king  dying,  it  was  fuifered  to  lie 
neglecled.  The  fouth  fide  extends  216  feet,  and 
the  v/eft  326  ',  and  this  ftrudture  was  carried  up- 
to  the  roof,  and  covered.  The  principal  floor  of 
this  edifice  is  a  noble  range  of  apartments  twenty 
feet  high,  and  the  whole  building  contains  160 
rooms.  It  fills  up  three  fides  of  a  large  fquare,. 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  opening  of  the  v^ings 
commands  a  view  of  the  city.  There  are  three 
rows  of  windows  that  fill  up  every  fide  of  the 
outer  part  of  the  building,  befides  the  fronton  in 
the  middle  of  each  fide,  Vvhich  is  compofed  of 
four  Corinthian  pilafters.  A  handfome  balluftrade 
runs  quite  round  the  top ;  but  the  infide  of  the 
©pen  court  is  moft  elegant,  it  being  adorned  with 
porticos.     A  great  bridge  was  to  have  been  built 
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acrofs  the  Fofs  in  the  principal  front ;  and  a  gar- 
den, park,  &c.  were  to  have  extended  behind  the 
back  front.  His  majefry  king  George  the  Firft 
made  a  prefent  to  the^uke  of  Bolton  of  the  fine 
columns  of  Italian  marble,  that  were  to  have 
fapported  the  roof  of  the  grand  ftair-cafe,  and 
were  faid  to-be  a  prefent  from  the  great  duke  of 
Tufcany.  In  the  late  reign  the  inhabitants  were 
in  hopes  that  this  palace  v/ould  have  been  finifh- 
ed,  and  made  the  refidence  of  fome  of  the  royal 
family,  but  thefe  hopes  were  fruftrated  by  its  be- 
ing fitted  up  for  the  French  prifoners  taken  during 
the  late  war. 

In  this  city  is  a  magnificent  building,  called 
the  Hofpital  of  the  Holy  Crofs,  the  church  of 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  and  has  a  large 
fquare  tower.  By  the  inflitution  of  the  founder,, 
every  traveller  who  knocks  at  the  door  of  this 
houfe  in  his  way,  may  claim  the  relief  of  a  man- 
chet  of  white  bread,  and  a  cup  of  beer,  a  good' 
quantity  of  which  is  daily  fet  apart  to  be  given 
away  j  and  what  is  left.,  is  diftributed  to  other 
poor,  but  none  of  it  is  kept  till  the  next,  day. 
The  revenues  of  this  hofpital  were  appropriated  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  mafter  and  thirty  penfioners, 
called  Fellows  or  Brothers,  for  whom  were  al- 
lotted hand  fome  apartments  ;  but  the  number  is 
now  reduced  to  fourteen,  tho*^  the  mafler  has  an 
appointment  of  800  I.  a  year.  The  penfioners 
wear  black  gowns,  go  twice  a  day  to  prayers, 
and  have  tv/o  hot  meals  a  day,  except  in  Lent, 
when  they  have  bread,  butter,  cheefe  and  beer, 
and  twelve  fhillings  in  money  to  buy  what  other 
provifions  they  choofe.  Thefe  penfioners  ufed 
formerly  to  confift  of  dlscayed  gentlemen  j  but  of 
late,  they  are  reduced  tradefmen  put  in  at  the  maf- 
ter's  pleafure.  This  hofpital  was  originally  found- 
ed by  bifhop  Henry  de  Blois,  brother  to  king  Ste* 
phen,  in  the  year  1132.  Jn 
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In  the  north  quarter  of  the  city  is  part  of  an 
old  monailery  ftill  (landing,  now  called  Hyde- 
Houfe,  where  feme  Roman  Catholicks  refidc,  have 
a  chapel,  and  behave  in  fo  unexceptionable  a 
manner,  that  they  are  not  molefled. 

In  this  city  was  lately  eftablifhed  an  infirmary 
by  a  voluntary  fubfcription,  chiefly  procured  by 
the  reverend  dodor  Alured  Clarke.  Here  are  al- 
io three  charity-fchools,  tv^o  of  them  fupported  by 
a  fubfcription  of  220  1.  a  year,  one  of  them  for 
fifty  boys,  and  the  other  for  thirty  girls,  who  are 
all  cloathed,  and  put  out  apprentices  ;  the  third, 
which  is  fupported  by  the  bounty  of  a  fingle  per- 
fon,  is  for  teaching  250  boys,  who  are  neither 
cloathed  nor  put  out  apprentice.  Befides  thefe, 
there  is  in  the  cathedral  church-yard  a  college, 
erected  and  endowed  by  bifhop  A-lorley  in  1^72, 
for  ten  widows  of  clergymen.  Here  are  two  mar- 
kets, v/hich  are  held  on  Wednefdays  and  Satur- 
days ;  and  two  fairs,  one  on  the  firft  Monday  in 
Lent,  for  bacon,  cheefe,  leather  and  horfes  ;  and 
the  other  on  the  24th  of  October,  for  bullocks, 
Ihecp,   horfes  and  leather. 

The  plains  and  downs  about  this  city,  which 
continues  with  few  interfections  of  rivers  or  val- 
lies  for  above  fifty  miles,  renders  this  country 
very  pleafant  to  thofe  who  are  fond  of  an  open 
Ijituation  and  extenfive  profpect.  Hence,  Uiough 
there  is  here  neither  much  trade,  nor  any  manu- 
facture Vv'orthy  of  notice,  the  city  and  neighbour- 
hood abound  with  perfons  of  fortune. 

Before  we  leave  this  city,  it  is  proper  to  take  no- 
tice of  its  civil  and  religious  antiquities.  This  city 
is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  built  900  years 
before  the  Chrillian  aera,  and  to  have  been  the 
metropolis  of  the  Belgae,  whence  it  is  called  Vente 
Belgarum,  both  bv  Ptolemy  and  Antoninus.  In 
this  city,  the  Romans  had  afterwards  looms  to 
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weave  cloth  for  the  emperors  and  their  army ;  and 
king  Athelftone  granted  it  the  privileges  of  fix 
mints  for  the  coinage  of  money.  At  a  fmall  dif- 
tance  from  the  weft  gate  of  the  cathedral  are  ftill 
the  remains  of  a  very  thick  old  wall,  in  which 
are  feveral  windows  ;  it  is  built  of  fmall  flints, -ce- 
inented  by  mortar  as  hard  as  (lone,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  part  of  a  Roman  building. 

On  St.  Catharine's  hill  near  the  city  are  the 
traces  of  a  camp  ;  on  the  fide  of  the  weft  gate^ 
was  a  caftle,  where  the  Weft  Saxon  kings  are 
fuppofed  to  have  kept  their  court ;  and  in  the 
caftle-hall  is  ftill  preferved  v/hat  is  called  king 
Arthur's  Round  Table,"  which  conhfts  of  one 
piece  of  wood,  and  is  pretended  to  be  above  1200 
years  old.  Upon  it  are  fome  illegible  chara6^ers, 
laid  to  be  the  names  of  twenty-four  knights,  with 
whom  king  Arthur  ufed  to  caroufe,  and  who  are 
called  knights  of"  the  Round  Table.  It  is,  how- 
ever, moft  probable,  that  all  the  exploits  of  king 
Arthur  in  thefe  parts  are  fabulous,  and  that  this 
table  is  of  a  much  later  date. 

A  monaftery  is  faid  to  have  been  early  founded 
here  by  Lucius,  a  Britifh  king,  for  monks  of  the 
order  of  St.  JVIark,  which,  after  feveral  changes, 
was  entirely  deftroyed  by  one  of  the  Weft  Saxon 
kings. 

About  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  a  nunne- 
ry was  begun  in  the  paft  part  of  this  city  by  king 
Alfred,  or  Alfwitha,  and  finiflied  by  their  fon  king 
Edward  the  Elder.  This  houfe  was  new  mo- 
delled and  enlarged  by  bifliop  Ethelwold.  The 
nuns  were  of  the  Benedidine  order,  and  the 
houfe  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Ed- 
burg,  daughter  of  king  Edward,  who  is  faid  to 
have  been  an  abbefs  here.  The  annual  revenue 
of  this  abbey  in  the  twenty-fixth  year  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  was  179I.  7  s.  and  three  years  after, 
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when  it  was  difTolved,  the  king  granted  penfions 
to  the  abbefs  and  twenty-one  nuns. 

A  houfe  and  chapel  was  alfo  founded  here  by 
king  Alfred,  for  Grimbald,  a  learned  monk, 
whom  that  prince  brought  out  of  Flanders,  and 
by  his  will  ordered  a  religious  houfe  to  be  built  in 
the  cemetery,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  old  minlkr 
or  cathedral,  over  which  he  intended  Grim.bald 
fhould  prefide.  This  building  was  erected  by 
king  Edward  his  fon,  and  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Peter  ;  but 
the  religious  of  this  houfe  being  afterwards  dif- 
turbed  by  the  fuiging  and  bells  of  the  minfter, 
thought  fit,  in  the  year  iiio,  to  remove  to  a 
■place  called  Hyde  without  the  wails,  on  the 
north  part  of  the  city,  where  king  Henry  the 
Firil:  founded  a  ftately  abbey  for  them,  which  was 
fometimes  called  the  monaftery  of  St.  Grimbald, 
and  fometimes  of  St.  Barnabas,  though  it  is  faid 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  its  revenues, 
at  the  difTolution,  amounted  to  865  1.  18  s.  a  year. 

A  houfe  or  college  of  Dominicans,  or  preaching 
friars,  flood  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and 
was  firft  placed  here  by  Peter  de  Rupibus,  bifnop 
of  Winchefter,  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  which 
was  granted  by  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  the 
warden  and  fellows  of  Wickham  college.  He  alfo 
granted  to  the  fame  college,  a  houfe  of  grey  fri- 
ars, on  the  north  fide  of  the  ftreet  juft  within  the 
eafi:  gate. 

An  hofpital  was  founded  near  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city  by  bifhop  ijrinftan,  who  died  in  935. 
At  a  little  dillance,  without  the  king's  gate,  was 
an  hofpital  for  poor  people,  maintained  by  the 
monks  of  St.  Swithin's  ;  and  in  this  city  was  an 
hofpital  for  nine  brethren  and  fifters,  before  the 
time  of  king  Edward  the  Firft,  when  it  was 
reckoned  to  be  in  the  patronage  of  the  biihop  of 
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Winchefler.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, and  valued,  at  the  diflblution,  at  42  1.  16  s. 
a  year. 

There  were  alfo,  in  this  city,  a  houfe  of  Car- 
melite  or  white  friars,  faid  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  year  1278  by  Peter,  recflor  of  St.  Helen's, 
Winchefler.  Without  the  fouth  Gjate  was  a  houfe 
of  Auguftine  friars,  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Firft,  and  rebuilt  after  the  fifieenth  year  of 
Edward  the  Third.  Here  was  likewife  a  monaf- 
tery,  faid  to  have  been  built  by  one  Ad-am  Mar- 
tin,,dedicated  to  St.  James.  The  prior  and  bre- 
thren of  the  fraternity  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Maurice,  and  the 'college  of  St.  Mary  Ka- 
lender,  are  mentioned  in  the  twenty- fifth  year  of 
king  Edward  the  Third.  A  warden,  and  feveral 
priefts,  were  fettled  in  the  chapel  of  the  Koly 
7  rinity,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  church-yard  of 
St.  Mary's  abbey,  about  the  year  I3i8,by  Roger, 
or  John  Inkpenne,  a  citizen  of  W  inchefter ;  and 
in  the  meadow  of  St.  Stephen,  oppofite  the  gate 
of  the  bifhop's  palace,  called  Wolvefey,  John  de 
Pontoys,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  built  a  college, 
about  the  year  J3G0,  for  a  provoft,  fix  chaplains, 
priefts,  fix  clerks,  and  fix  chorifters,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  St.  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  the  king  of 
Hungary,  which,  at  the  diflblution,  had  an  an- 
nual revenue  of   112  1.    17  s. 

At  the  diflance  of  feven  miles  wefl  north-weft 
of  Winchefler  is  Stockbridge,  which  is  fitu- 
ated  in  the  road  to  Weymouth,  fixty-nine  miles 
weft- north- wefl  of  London.  This  is  a  borough 
by  prefcription,  governed  by  a  bailift',  conftable, 
and  ferjeant  at  mace;  and  fends  two  members  to 
parliament,  who  are  chofen  by  all  the  inhabi- 
tants that  pay  to  the  church  and  poor.  It  is  a 
mean  place ;  but  has  feveral  good  inns  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  travellers.     The  bailiff,  who  is 
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generally  an  innkeeper,  or  one  dependant  upon 
an  innkeeper,  is  the  returning  officer  at  eledions  ; 
for  it  is  faid  that  the  innkeeper,  in  order  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  rec-eiving  bribes  upon  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  without  being  liable  to  the  penalty,  has 
frequently  procured  one  of  his  own  hoftlers  to  be 
eledled  bailift,  and  has  himfejf  carried  the  mace 
before  him.  The  ingenious  Sir  Richard  Steel, 
who  reprefented  this  borough  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  carried  his  election  againfb  a  powerful  op- 
pofition,  by  the  merry  expedient  of  flicking  a  large 
apple  full  of  guineas,  and  declaring  it  fhould  be 
the  prize  of  that  man  whofe  wife  ihould  firft  be 
brought  to  bed  after  that  day  nine  months  :  this, 
we  are  told,  procured  him  the  intereft  of  the  wo- 
men, who  are  faid  to  commemorate  Sir  Richard's 
bounty  to  this  day,  and  once  made  a  ftrenuous  ef- 
fort to  procure  a  {landing  order  of  the  corpora- 
tion, that  no  man  fhould  ever  be  received  as  a 
candidate,  who  did  not  offer  himfelf  upon  the 
fame  terms.  This  town  is  faid  to  have  the  beft 
wheel-wrights  and  carpenters  in  the  county.  It 
has  thre.e  fairs,  held  on  Holy-Thurfday  for  iheep ; 
on  the  10th  of  July,  for  fheep  and  horfes  ;  and  on 
the  7th  of  Oclober  for  fheep. 

About  thirteen  miles  to  the  ncrth-wefl  of  Win- 
chelter  is  Andover,  which  is  fituated  on  the 
London  road  to  Salifbury,  from  which  it  is  feven- 
teen  miles  diftant,  and  fixty-fix  from  London.  It 
derives  its  nam.e  from  its  being  feated  on  a  fmall 
river  called  the  Ande,  and  is  pleafantly  fituated  on 
the  fide  of  the  Dov/ns,  which  makes  it  both 
healthful  and  agreeable.  It  is  now  a  large,  hand- 
fome,  populous,  and  thriving  p^ace.  Great  quan- 
tities of  malt  are  made  here,  but  its  chief  manu- 
facture is  {balloons.  This  town  is  faid  to  have 
had  its  firfl  charter  from  king  John,  but  v/as  laft 
iiicorporated  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  governed 
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hy  a  bailiff,  a  fteward,  a  recorder,  two  juftices, 
and  twenty-two  capital  burgefTes,  who  annually 
choofe  the  bailiff,  and  the  bailiff  appoints  tv/o 
ferjeants  at  mace  to  attend  him.  It  fends  two 
members  to  parliament,  who  are  ele61:ed  by  the 
majority  of  the  corporation.  Here  is  an  alms- 
houfe  for  the  maintenance  of  fix  poor  men  ;  afree- 
fchool  founded  in  1569,  and  a  charity-fchool  for 
thirty  boys.  It  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and 
three  fairs,  which  are  held  on  Mid-Lent  Saturday, 
for  cheefe,  horfes  and  leather;  on  May  12,  for 
leather  and  millinary  goods;  and  on  the  i6th 
of  November,  for  fheep,  horfes,  leather,  and 
cheefe. 

With  refpe(51:  to  the  antiquities  of  this  place, 
it  may  be  proper  juil  to  obferve,  that  the  church 
of  St.  Mary,  being  given  by  William  the  Con- 
queror to  the  French  abbey  of  St.  Florence,  at 
Salmur  in  Anjou,  it  became  a  cell  to  that  monaf- 
tery.  It  was  finally  diffolved  by  ftatute  in  the  fe- 
cond  year  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  granted  to 
Winchefter  college. 

At  Wherwell,  a  village  feated  on  the  river 
Tefte  near  Andover,  the  widow  of  king  Edgar 
founded  a  Benedictine  nunnery  about  the  year 
986,  to  atone  for  having  murdered  Ethelwold  her 
firft  hufband,  in  order  that  ilie  might-be  queen,  and 
afterwards  kingEd ward  her  fon-in-law,that  her  own 
fon  Ethelred  might  afcend  the  throne  ;  and  in  this 
abbey  ihe  is  faid  to  have  fpent  the  latter  part  of 
her  life  in  a  very  penitent  manner.  It  was  dedi- 
-cated  to  the  Holy-Crofs  and  St.  Peter  ;  and  at  the 
fapprefSon  its  revenues  amounted  to  339I.  8  s.  yd. 
a  year. 

Three  miles  weft  of  Andover  is  held  a  remark- 
able fair,  at  a  little  village  named  Weyhill,  held 
on  the  loth  of  October.  This  is  thought  to  be 
the  greatell  fair  in  England  for  iheep,  and  the 
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farmers  flock  to  it  from  all  parts  to  buy  Dorfetlhire 
€wes.  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  this  fair,  in  the 
year  1753,  above  200,000  fheep  were  brought  up 
to  be  fold.  It  is  alfo  very  confiderable  for  leather, 
hops,  and  cheefe ;  bops  being  brought  thither 
from  Kent  and  Sudex  ;  and  cheefe  from  Glou- 
cefterfhire  and  Somerfetfhire  in  great  abundance. 

About  a  mile  from  Andover  is  a  Roman  camp, 
called  Berehill,  and  at  the  diftance  of  half  a 
mile  is  another  of  greater  extent,  with  double 
works  ;  and  fome  miles  to  the  north  is  a  third, 
near  a  village  called  Egbury.  On  Quarley-hiils, 
a  few  miles  to  thefouth-weft  of  Andover,  are  the 
remains  of  a  fort,  flill  larger  than  any  of  the 
others.  The  works  on  the  fide  are  quadruple, 
and  the  two  outward  trenches  are  farther  diftant 
from  each  other  than  ufual.  This  is  anfwered  by 
another  great  camp  totheeaft  of  Quarley-hills,  at 
a  place  called  Punbury-hill  ;  and  at  Okebury, 
a^bout  fix  miles  from  Andover,  is  a  large  Roman 
camp,  which  appears  to  be  anfwered  by  another 
at  Frippfbury,  at  about  five  miles   diftance. 

We  fhall  now  take  the  road,  which  extends 
eaftward  from  Andover  to  Stains,  and  fhall  pro- 
ceed to  ^Vhitchurch,  which  lies  about  feven 
miles  north-eaft  of  Andover,  twenty-three  eaft 
by  north  of  Salilbury,  and  fixty  weft  by  fouth  of 
London  ;  it  being  feated  on  the  weftern  road  from 
the  laft-mentioned  city  to  the  Land's  end,  on  the 
fkirts  of  the  foreft  of  Chute.  This  is  an  ancient 
borough  by  prefcription,  governed  by  a  mayor, 
annually  chofen  at  a  court-leet  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Winchefter,  who  are  lords  of  the  ma- 
nor, and  it  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  who 
are  eleclcd  by  fuch  of  the  freeholders  as  are  in- 
habitants. The  chief  trade  ot  this  town  confifts 
in  fhalloons,  ferges,  and  other  articles  of  the 
woollen  majiufavlure.     It  has  a  market  on   PVi- 
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days,  and  four  fairs,  which  are  held  on  the  23d 
of  April,  the  20th  of  June,  and  the  yth  of  Ju- 
ly, for  toys,  and  on  the  19th  of  October,  for 
{heep. 

Basingstoke,  the  next  town  on  the  fame  road, 
is  about  eleven  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Whitchurch, 
thirty-five  miles  eaft  by  north   of  Salifbury,  and 
forty-eight  vv^eft  by  fouth  of  London.     This  is  a 
large,  populous  town,  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  re- 
corder, feven  aldermen,  and  feven  capital  burgefles, 
with  other  officers.     Befides   the  parifh  church, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  chapel    built   by  William  the 
firft   lord    Sandys,    in    the  reign  of  king   Henry 
the  Eighth, a  free-fchool,  and  three  charity-fchools, 
in  one  of  which  twelve- boys  are  taught,  cloathed 
and  maintained  by  the  fkinners  company  in  Lon- 
don.    The  inhabitants  drive  a  great  trade  in  malt, 
and  have  a  large   market  on  Wednefdays,  for   all 
forts  of  corn,  efpecially  barley.     The  chief  manu- 
facture of  the   town  is   druggets   and    fiialloons. 
Two  fairs  are  kept  on  the   neighbouring   Downs 
on  Eafter-7\iefday,  and  September  16,  for  cattle 
and  toys,   and  two  in  the  town  on  Wedncfday  in 
Whitfun-Week,  for  pedlary,  and  on  October  10, 
for  cattle  and  for  hiring  fervants.     In  this  town 
king  Henry  the  Third  founded  an   hofpital  in  the 
year  126:,  for  the  maintenance  of  aged  and  help- 
Icfs  priefts,  in  purfuance  of  the  will  ot  Walter  de 
Merton  ;  and  after  the  foundation  of  iVlerton  col- 
lege in  Oxford,  fuch  of  the   fellows  and  fcholars 
of  that   college   as  ihould  become   fit   objects  of 
this  charity,    were  to  be  preferred.     It  was  dedi- 
cated to  St  Mary,  and  St.  John  Bapti{^  j  and  the 
mafterfhip  of  it  was  very   early   annexed  to  the 
wardcnfliip  of  Merton-college. 

Not  far  from  hence  is  Basinghouse,  \^/hich 
was  formerly  the  feat  of  John  marquis  of  Win- 
chefter,  who,  in  the  great  civil   war,  turned    it 
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into  a  fortrefs  for  king  Charles,  and  having  under 
him  a  refokite  band  of  foldiers,  held  it  a  long 
time  ;  but  after  having  refifted  many  attacks, 
Cromwell  at  laft  took  it  by  florm,  and  being  ex- 
afperated  at  the  marquis's  zeal  and  refolution 
burnt  the  houfe  to  the  ground.  Both  this  ftruc- 
ture  and  its  furniture  vi^ere  extremely  magnificent, 
among  that  which  was  confumed  was  a  bed  v/orth 
J4G0  1.  and  the  plunder  was  fo  confiderable,  that 
a  private  foldier  got  30c  1.  to  his  own  {hare. 

John  Bafmge,  more  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  John  de  Bahngftoke,  was  born  at  Ba- 
fingfloke,  and  from  thence  took  his  furname.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  great  learning  in  the 
univcrfity  of  Oxford,  and,  for  his  farther  im- 
provement, went  over  to  Paris,  where  he  refided 
fome  years.  Not  fatisfied  v/ith  that,  he  travelled 
to  Athens,  that  ancient  feat  of  the  Mufe's,  and 
mother  of  all  polite  literature,  where  he  perfec- 
ted himfelf  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. At  his  return  to  England,  he  brought 
ever  with  him  feveral  curious  Greek  manufcript'^, 
and  introduced  the  ufe  of  the  Greek  numeral  fi- 
gures into  this  kingdom.  As  a  rev/ard  of  his 
merit  he  was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Leicefter,  as  alfo  to  that  of  London.  He  died  in 
the  year  1252. 

Henry  Bentinck,  fecond  fon  of  William,  earl 
of  Portland,  fucceeded  his  father  in  his  title  and 
e-ftate,  upon  the  deceafe  of  his  eldeft  brother,  who 
died  in  his  infancy.  In  17  10,  he  was  made  cap- 
tain of  the  firft  troop  of  horfe  guards,  in  the 
room  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle.  In  17 16,  he  was 
created  by  king  George  the  Firft  marquis  of 
Titchfield,  and  duke  of  Portland  ;  and  when  his 
majefty  the  year  follovt'ing  vifited  Cambridge, 
his  grace,  who  attended  him,  was  admitted  to  the 
decree   of  doctor   cf  lav/s.     in  i]2iy  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  captain  general,  and  governor  of  the  ifland 
of  Jamaica,  where  he  died  of  a  fever,  iiniverfally 
lamented,  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1726,  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

About  eight  or  nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Bafing- 
floke  is  KiNGSCLEAR,  which  is  pleafantly  fi- 
tuated  on  the  downs,  feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Newbury,  thirty-three  on  the  fame  point  from 
Oxford,  forty- feven  north  by  weft  of  Chichefter, 
and  fifty-two  weft  of  London.  It  was  anciently  the 
feat  of  the  Weft-Saxon  kings,  and  is  now  a  well 
frequented  town,  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  as 
much  the  other  way.  It  has  a  fmall  market  on 
Tuefdays,  and  two  fairs,  which  are  held  on  the 
firft  Tuefday  in  April,  "and  on  the  firft  Tuefday 
after  the  10th  of  October,    for  fheep. 

BuRGHCLEAR  is  a  village,  four  miles  weft  of 
Kingsclcar,  and  is  feated  under  a  high  hill,  on 
the  top  of  which  is  a  rftilitar/  camp,  furrounded 
with  a  large  trench.  Here  is  an  extenfive  prof- 
pe(5l  all  round  the  country;  and  here  was  a  beacon, 
which  when  fet  on  fire,  gave  notice  to  all  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

Seven  miles  to  the  north  of  Bafingftoke  is  Syl- 
CHESTER,  which  is  fituatcd  in  a  fine  open  coun- 
try, about  ten  miles  from  Reading,  and  twelve 
from  Newbury.  This  is  only  a  hamlet,  confift- 
ing  of  one  farm-houfe  and  a  church  ;  but  was 
formerly  a  large  and  populous  city,  as  appears 
from  the  veftiges  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  the  re- 
mains of  the  celebrated  Vindoma,  or  Vindonum 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  Caer  Segont  of  the  Bri-- 
tons.  The  walls  are  ftill,  in  many  places,  almoft- 
entire,  and  in  feme  parts  near  twenty  feet  high, 
havino;  various  kinds  of  trees  of  fuch  confideru- 
ble  bulk,  growing  out  of  them,  that  within  twen- 
ty yccirs  it  is  faid  there  have  been  cut  from  them 
licar  a  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  timber.     Thefe 
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xvalls  are  chiefly  built  with  flints,  tho'  iron-ftone^ 
and  others,  are  frequently  intermixed  with  them  ; 
and  at  the  diftancc  of  about  every  two  feet  is  a 
(Iratum  or  layer  of  broad  flag-fl-ones,  which  were 
probably  intended  to  prevent  the  flint  arid  other 
fmall  flones  from  falling,  when  afTaiJed  by  bat- 
tering-rams. Of  thisrnanner  of  building  the  rea- 
dier will  form  a  more  prrfecl:  idea  from  the  an- 
nexed plate.  On  the  fbuth-foulh-eaft  and  fouih- 
weft  fides,  the  walls  are  at  leafl  fourteen  feet  tliick, 
the  north  fide  is  indeed  lefs  fubftantial,  probably, 
on  account  of  its  being  fecured  by  a  moat,  which  the 
fprings  aiv/ays  kept  full  of  water,  for  on  that  fids 
the  ditch  flill  remains,  and  is,  in  many  places, 
full.  The  city  was  of  an  irregular  form,  but 
feems  to  have  been  intended  as  an  octagon,  tho'  in 
foiiie  places  the  foundation  will  not  admit  of  that 
form.  There  were  four  gates  which  opened  to 
the  four  cardinal  points  ;  and  without  the  eafl 
gate,  at  about  the  diftance  of  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  walls,  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  am- 
phitheatre, which  appears  to  have  been  fix  feats 
deep;  the  area  is  now  converted  into  an  horfc- 
pond,  but  the  water  might  be  eafily  let  out,  for 
the  veftiges  of  the  old  drains  are  ftill  to  be  feen, 
and  might  be  opened  with  little  difficulty.  On 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  wall  is  ftill  a  fally-port,  and 
part  of  a  fubterraneous  pafTage. 

The  contents  of  the  land  within  the  walls  is 
about  a  hundred  acres,  which  is  nearly  zs  much  as 
was  included  within  the  v/alls  of  London  ;  and 
there  were,  doubtlefs,  very  confiderable  buildings 
without  the  walls;  for  at  about  30G  yards  dif- 
tance  is  a  bank,  znd  a  ditch  that  cover  near  two- 
thirds  of  the  city,  where  the  ground  is  firm,  and 
the  city  was  moft  likely  to  be  attacked ;  and  ac 
about  the  d. fiance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
iiorth-weftwaj-d  is  ftill  a  fmail  village,  called  the 
I  z  Soaki 
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Soak  ;  near  which  are  the  remains  of  a  camp,  but 
from  its  form,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  Roman  j 
and  at  about  half  a  mile  from  that  village  is  a 
bank  and  ditch  of  feveral  miles  extent;  but  as  it 
does  not  environ  the  city,  it  is  probably  of  a  mo- 
dern date,  and  no  part  of  thofe  works  that  were 
raifed  for  its.fecurity. 

The  (Ireets  of  this  ancient  city  were  regular, 
and  interfe6led  each  other  at  equal  diftances  ;  the 
one  point  running  from  eail:  to  weft,  and  the  other 
extending  from  north  to  fouth,  as  evidently  ap- 
pears from  examining  the  corn  growing  in  the 
fields,  efpecially  before  harveft,  when  you  may 
trace,  not  only  the  flreets,  but  even  the  founda- 
tions of  many  of  the  hoiifes,  fome  of  which  were 
io  large,  that  many  of  the  rooms  vi^ere  thirty-three 
feet  in  length,  and  twenty-eight  in  breadth.  The 
reafon  why  the  buildings  arefo  eafily  diftinguiftied 
from  the  ftreets,  by  the  growing  corn,  is,  doubt- 
lefs,  owing  to  the  latter's  being  formed  of  a  bind- 
ing gravel,  or  clay  and  gravel  mixed,  which  burns 
up  the  corn,  while  the  land  where  the  buildings 
flood  is  a  fine  black  mould,  intermixed  with  the 
burnt  rubbifli  of  thofe  ftru£lures  ;  for  that  they 
were  a6lually  burnt,  evidently  appears  from  the 
great  quantity  of  afhes,  and  even  charcoal,  ft  ill 
dug  up,  while  no  timber  is  to  be  found,  nor  any 
wood  in  a  rotten  ftate.  Befides,  many  of  the 
pieces  of  coin  dug  up  here  are  fo  burnt,  as  to  be 
deprived  of  the  Phlogifton  principle,  and  capable 
of  being  reduced  to  powder  ;  and  others  that  are 
not  fo  much  burnt,  are  yet  fo  affected  by  the  fire, 
as  to  be  deprived  of  the  properties  of  taking  that 
verditer  colour,  v/hich  the  antiquarians  call  the 
Beautiful  Rult,  and  appear  as  perfe6tly  of  a  cop- 
per colour,  as   if  they  had  been  cleaned. 

in  or  near  the  middle  of  the  city  are  fome  re- 
mains of  a  temple,  which  was  dedicated  to  Her- 
cules, 
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ciiles,  as  appears  by  the  following  infcription  on 
a  piece  of  grey  marble,  dug  out  of  the  founda- 
tion by  Mr.  Stair  of  Aldermafton,  in  Bucks. 

MEMORI^ 
FL.  VICTORI 
NAE.  T.  TAM 

vicToR 
conIvnx 

POSVIT 

That  is. 
Memoriae    Flavlae  Vi£lorinae  Titus  Tamphiius 
Vidor  conjunx  pofuit. 

This  city  was  well  fituated  for  health,  but  not 
for  the  conveniences  of  life,  there  being  no  river 
v/ithin  many  miles,  except  a  little  rivulet,  which 
has  its  fource  in  Kingsclear  hills,  and  running 
within  a  mile  of  the  walls,  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  river  Kennet  at  Reading  ;  but  as  this  rivulet 
is  generally  dry  during  the  fummer  feafon,  it  could 
be  of  little  fervice.  There  is  indeed  one  fpring 
within  the  walls  near  the  eaft  fide,  which,  from 
the  pieces  of  leaden  pipes  that  have  been  dug  up, 
feem  to  have  fupplied  good  part  of  the  city  with 
water  ;  but  it  is  now  almoft  choaked  up,  and  is 
very  inconfiderable.  There  are  indeed  many 
fprings  without  the  walls,  and  perhaps  there  were 
wells  enough  within  to  afford  them  water  fufEci- 
ent  to  fuflain  a  fiege. 

Camden  informs  us,  that  this  city  was  rebuilt 
by  Conftantius,  but  was  unable  to  let  us  know  by 
whom  it  was  firft  ereded.  We  cannot  therefore 
help  obferving,  that  it  was  probably  firft  built  by 
the  ancient  Britons  themfelves,  who  learned 
very  early  the  method  of  building  forts  from  the 
Phoenicians  j  for  Mr.  Stair,  in  digging  under  an 
old  building,  after  taking  up  the  Roman  pave- 
ment, and  the  foundation,  difcovered  another 
I  3  foun- 
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foundation,  of  ftill  more  ancient  date  and  different! 
■workmanfhip,  compofed  of  rough  flint  ftones, 
and  coarfe  gravelly  mortar  ;  and  indeed  the  con- 
jecture of  its  being  orignally  buik  by  the  BritonSj, 
is  rendered  the  more  probable,  from  the  Britifli  coins 
that  have  been  found  there,  among  which  is  one 
C)f  gold,  and  another  of  filver,  very  perfe6i;  and 
extremely  well  preferved,  in  the  poiTeiTion  of  Mr. 
Stair. 

The  materials  ufually  dug  up  from  the  ruins 
are  Roman  pavements,  Roman  tiles,  pieces  of 
coarfe  marble,  pieces  of  round  free-ftone  pillars^ 
fquare  free-ftones,  fluted  at  the  edges,  and  fome 
of  them  very  large ;  pieces  of  ilatues  but  none 
entire,  pieces  of  leadea  pipes,  keys,  thimbles, 
fwords,  and  daggers,  {lone  mafons  tools,  pieces  of 
faws,  fmali  bells,  necklaces  of  blue  beads  on 
links  of  brafs  wire,  pieces  of  copper  veflTels  orna- 
mented, ivory  and  copper  bodkins  j  pieces  of  the 
heads  and  bones  of  various  animals,  parts  of  the 
human  fkull,  with  the  teeth  large  and  alrnofl  en- 
tire ;  and  which  is  very  extraordinary,  without  the 
walls  eaftward  a  human  (keleton  was  dug  up  that 
was  full  nine  feet  long.  Roman  coins  are 
found  here  in  abundance,  of  gold,  filver,  cop- 
per, and  Corinthian  brafs ;  fome  cafed  with  fil- 
ver, and  others  only  gilt.  Among  thefe  coins, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  are  fome  that  are  an- 
cient Britifli ;  and  the  reft  are  Roman;  fome  of 
them  confula^  and  the  reft  are  moft  of  the  empe- 
rors and  emprefles  from  Auguftus  down  to  Max- 
jmus,  in  or  near  whofe  reign  it  was  probably 
deftroyed,Jbr  tho'  a  great  number  of  coins  are 
found  of  almoft  all  the  emperors  and  empreifes, 
(except  Othoj  yet  not  one  has  been  found  of  any 
Roman  monarch  fince  Maximus,  nor  any  Saxon 
or  Danifti  coins  at  all,  which  there  probably 
would  have  been,  had  the  city  fublifted  after  his 

time. 
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time.  We  muft  obferve,  that  Mr.  Stair  has  now 
in  his  poiTeffion  above  two  thoufand  coins  in  gold, 
filver,  copper  and  brafs,  which  have  been  dug  up 
here,  on  moft  of  which  the  infcriptions  are  entire, 
tho'  the  reverfes  are  generally  different  ;  he  hasalfo 
two  onyx  ilones,  on  one  of  v/hich  is  reprefented  a 
cock  picking  out  of  a  cornucopia,  and  the  other 
has  thefe  four  letters  ZACP.  They  are  each  of 
the  fize  of  common  feals,  and  both  of  the  form  of 
an  oval. 

We  fhall  now  return  from  viewing  thefe  anti- 
quities to  Bafingftoke,  from  whence  we  fhall  pro- 
ceed eaflward  to  Odiam,  a  fmall  market  town 
eight  miies  eaft  of  Bafmgftoke,  and  forty-one  from 
London,  it  is  a  corporation  town,  and  v/as  for- 
merly a  free  borough  of  the  bifhop  of  Winchefler. 
It  has  a  charity-fchool  for  thirty  boys,  and  had 
formerly  a  royal  palace  and  a  ftrong  caftle,  which 
in  the  reign  of  king  John  was  defended  againft 
Lewis  dauphin  of  France,  and  the  army  of  tha 
barons,  for  fifteen  days  by  only  thirteen  men.  In 
this  caitle  David  king  of  Scotland  was  kept  pri- 
fojier  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  It  has 
am.arket  on  Saturdays,  and  two  fairs,  one  held  on 
Mid-Lent  Saturday, 'and  the  other  on  the  31ft  of 
July,  for  cattle  and  toys. 

Seven  miles  to  the  northward  of  Odiam  is  Ever- 
SLEY,  a  village,  which  has  two  fairs,  held  on  the 
i6Lh  of  May,  and  the  1 8th  of  Odober,  for  cat- 
tle and  toys. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  fouthward,  and  fol- 
lowing t-he  road  from  London  to  Southampton, 
fnall  begin  with  Alton,  which  is  about  ten  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Odiam,  and  is  half  a  mile  in  length* 
It  has  a  charity-fchool  for  forty  boys,  and  twenty 
girls,  and  has  a  very  confiderable  market  on  Sa- 
turdays for  provifions,  with  a  fair  on  the  29th  of 
September,  for  cattle  and  toys.  The  great  Ro- 
1 4  mati 
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man  highway  leads  from  the  city  of  Winchefler 
to  this  town,  and  as  is  fuppofed  from  thence  to 
London,  the'  the  remains  of  it  are  not  vifible  be- 
yond Alton.  Here  lord  Hopton  ported  himfejf 
with  a  body  of  troops  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles 
the  Firft,  but  Waller  with  abody  of  forces  march- 
ed againil  him,  and  attacking  the  place,  made  pri- 
foners  of  Colonel  Bowles's  regiment  of  foot  j  for 
that  officer  retiring  with  his  men  into  the  church, 
had  not  time  to  barricade  the  doors,  and  the  ene- 
my entering  with  him,  his  foldiers  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  afked  for  quarter,  which  was 
granted,  and  alfo  offered  to  the  colonel  j  but  he 
refufmg  to  take  it,  was  killed  on  the  fpot. 

John  Pits,  a  noted  biographer,  was  born  in 
15^0  at  Alton,  and  educated  at  Wykeham's 
fchool  near  Winchefler,  and  at  New  college  in 
Oxford.  In  1580,  he  left  the  kingdom  as  a  vo- 
luntary Rcmifh  exile;  and  after  fludying  at  Do- 
way,  Rheims,  and  other  foreign  feminaries,  he 
became  confellbr  to  the  duchefs  of  Cleves,  and 
dean  of  Liverdun  in  the  province  of  Lorraine.  He 
died  at  that  place  on  the  17th  of  0(Stober,  1616. 
He  wrote  a  book,  entitled,  De  llliiftribus  Anglia 
Scri-ptortbus^   and  fome  other  trails. 

Five  miles  north-eaft  of  Alton  is  Bentley- 
Green,  a  very  pretty  chearful  well  built  village, 
the  houfes  fcattered,  and  all  with  neat  well  plant- 
ed gardens  before  them.  The  fences  on  each  fide 
of  the  road  for  ten  miles  to  and  from  this  village 
are  of  white-thorn,  of  a  vigorous  growth,  kept 
clean  weeded ,  and  a  great  number  of  them  regu- 
larly clipped.  The  country  is  very  pleafant,  a 
due  mean  between  hilly  and  flat,  and  open  to  a- 
greeable  landfcapes,  and  the  number  of  fcattered 
houfes  and  villages  render  it  lively,  efpecially  as 
they  are  fo  neat. 

At 
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At  Selborn  near  Alton  was  a  priory  of  black 
canons,  founded  in  1233  ^7  P^^er  de  Rupibus,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  iMary,  but  it  was  fuppref- 
fed  and  granted  to  William  Wainfleet,  bifhop  of 
Winchefter,  who  made  it  a  part  of  the  endow- 
ment of  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  college  in  Oxford. 
It  was  valued  at  the  diiTolution  at  about  338  1.  a 
year. 

At  West  Sherborn,  which  is  likewife  near 
Alton,  was  a  priory  of  Benedi6fine  monks,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary  and  St.  John,  which  became  a 
cell  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Vigor  at  Cerafy  in  Nor- 
mandy, to  which  it  was  given  by  Henry  de  Port, 
one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  reign 
of  king  Henry  the  Firil:  ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
given  by  Edward  the  Fourth  to  the  hofpital  of  St. 
Julian  in  Southampton,  and  is  now  enjoyed  by 
the  prcvoft  and  fellows  of  Qvieen's  college  in  Ox- 
ford, as  mafbers  of  that  hofpital. 

Nine  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Alton  is  Al- 
RESFORD,  which  probably  received  its  name  from 
its  fituation  near  the  river  Aire,  now  calkd  the 
Itching,  and  is  fituated  eighteen  miles  north  by 
eaft  of  Southampton,  feven  north-eaft  of  V/in- 
chefter,  and  fixty  weft  by  fouth  of  London,  it 
is  an  ancient  borough,  fomewhat  more  than  three 
furlongs  in  length,  governed  by  a  bailiff  and 
eight  burgeiTes.  On  the  firfl:  of  May  1690,  a 
dreadful  fire  broke  out  here,  in  fevcral  places  at 
the  fame  time,  and  confumed  the  whole  town, 
fparing  neither  the  church  nor  the  market-houfe  j 
and  fmce  that  time  it  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
twice  totally  reduced  to  alhes  ;  but  it  has  fmce 
recovered  itfelf,  and  is  at  prefenta  neat  place,  that 
has  a  confiderabie  market  on  Thurfdays,  for 
(beep  and  all  forts  of  provifions,  and  likewife 
a  fair  on  the  24th  of  June,  for  {h.ep,,  horfes,  and 
cows. 

I  5  At 
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At  Cheriton  Downs,  near  Alresford,  a  bat- 
tle was  fought  on  the  29th  of  March  1644,  be- 
tween the  lord  Hopton,  who  commanded  for 
king  Charles  the  Firil,  at  the  head  of  about  HoGO 
men,  and  Waller,  who  had  a  body  of  the  par- 
liament forces,  but  lord  Hopton  was  defeated, 
and  there  fell  on  the  king's  fide,  the  lord  John 
Stewart,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Richmond,  and 
Sir  John  Smith,  brother  to  lord  Carrington. 

We  fhall  now  return  to  Winchefler,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  thence  to  Rumfey,  which  we  have 
already  defcribed,  fhall  crofs  the  country  ta 
Chardford,  or  Cardicford,  a  village  feated 
on  the  river  Avon,  and  fo  called  from  a  Saxcii 
named  Cerdic,  who  was -the  founder  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Weft-Saxons^  That  prince,  after 
many  battles  with  the  Britons,  who  had  various 
commanders,  at  length  vanquilhed  Natenlode  at 
this  village,  and  obtained  this  country. 

Four  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Chardford  is 
Fording-Bridge,  an  obfcure  town,  fituated  on> 
the  river  Avon,  fix  miles  north  of  Ringwoodj, 
and  eighty-five  from  London..  It  was  formerly 
much  larger  than  it  is  at  prefent,  it  having  fuffer^ 
ed  greatly  by  fire,  particularly  about  fifty  ^years 
ago^  It  had  formerly  a  market,  which  is  now 
difufcd,  but  it  has  ftill  a  fair  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, for  colts  and  pedlars-ware. 

At  GoDSHiL^  near  this  town  is  an  old  camp, 
now  overgrown  with  trees,  but  the  fteepnefs  of 
one  fide  of  it,  and  a  double  trench  on  the  other,, 
muft  have  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  iVrength, 

Six  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Fordingbridge  is  Ring- 
wood,  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  twenty-nine. 
miles  fouth-weft  af  Winchefter,  and  fixty-nine 
weft  of  London..  It  is  fituated  near  the  river 
Avon,  but  the  valley  in  which  it  lies  is  frequent- 
ly overflowed,  by  that  river^j  which  here  divides  it- 
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felf  Into  feveral  ftreams ;  it  is,  however,  a  thri- 
ving town,  and  has  good  manufactures  of  drug- 
gets, narrow  cloths,  rtockings,  and  leather.  Ic 
lias  a  market  on  Wednefdays,  and  two  fairs, 
held  on  the  loth  of  July,  and  the  nth  of  De- 
cember, for  foreft  colts  and  pedlary.  Some  have 
taken  this  tovv'n  to  be  the  Regnum  of  Antoninus, 
but  Horfley  places  that  tov/n  at  Chichefter.  Near 
this  place  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  after  his  de- 
feat at  Sedgmore  in  1685,  was  taken  in  a  pea- 
field,  hid  in  a  ditch  covered  with  fern^  with  fome 
green  peas  in  his  pocket,  he  having  probably  eaten 
nothing  elfe  for  two  days,  and  in  this  town  he  was 
kept  prifoner  till  he  was  carried  to  London,  v/hexe 
he  v/as  foon  after  beheaded ► 

Eight  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Ringwood is  Christ- 
church,  which  was  antiently  called  Twinam- 
bourne,  from  its  being  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the 
rivers  Avon  and  Stour,  near  the  place  where  they  fall 
into  ChriR-church  bay,  and  has  received  its  prefent 
name  from  the  dedication  of  its  church  to  Chrift. 
This  town  is  ten  miles  eaft  of  Poole  in  Dorfetfhire, 
and  10 1  weft  of  London.  It  is  a  large,  popu- 
lous place,  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,, 
aklermen,  bailiffs,  and  a  common-council ;  and 
fends  tv/o  members  to  parliament,  who  are  elec- 
ted by  a  majority  of  burgefTes  within  and  with- 
out the  borough.  Its  principal  manufactures  are 
filk  llockings  and  gloves.  It  has  a  ynarket  on 
Mondays,  and  two  fairs,  which  are  held  on 
Trinity-Thurfday,  and  the  17th  of  06tober,  for 
horfes  and  bullocks.  This  town  had  formerly  a 
caftle,  which  is  now  in  ruins.  In  its  church 
v/as  fixed  a  dean  and  twenty-four  fecular  canons^ 
^fo  early  as  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Con- 
felTor.  Their  college  was  rebuilt  after  the  con- 
queft  by  Ranulph  Lambard,  biihop  of  Durhamjwho 
was  fome  time  dean  here  •,   and  its  r«ve«ues  were 
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much  increafed  by  the  elder  Richard  de  Redver?, 
earl  of  Devonfhire,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the 
Firfti  but  earl    Baldwin,  that  nobleman's    fon, 
about  the   year  11 50,   procured   that  the  fecular 
fhould  be  changed  into  regular  canons  of  'the  or- 
der of  St.  Auguftine.    The  annual  revenues  of  this 
priory  were,  at  the  fuppreffion ,  val ued  at  3 1 2 1 .  7  s . 
Between  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Avon  and  South- 
ampton-bay lies  New  Forest,  which  is  at  leall: 
forty  miles  in  circumference.  This  tract  of  coun- 
try originally  abounded  with  towns  and  villages^ 
in  which   were    no    lefs  than   thirty-fix   parifli- 
churches ;  but    this    whole  tradl   was  laid  wafte, 
and  the  inhabitants  driven  from  their  houfes   and 
eftates  by   king   William    the   Firft,   in  order  to 
render  it  a  royal  chace.     It  is  remarkable,  that  in 
this  foreft,  the   monument  of  his  opprelTion    and 
cruelty,  Richard  and  king  Willam  Rufus,  two  of 
his  fons,  and  Henry  his  grandfon,  loft  their  lives. 
Richard  was  killed   by    a  peftilential  blaft,    and 
William  Rufus   was  flain  by  an   arrow,  (hot  by 
Sir  Walter  Tyrrell  at  a  flag,   and  Henry,  while 
purfuing  his  game,  was  caught  by  the  hair  of  his 
head,  which  was  entangled  by  the  bow  of  a  tree, 
and  fufpended  there  till  he  died.     There  is  an  oak 
ilill  to   be  feen,    which   was   paled    in  by    king 
Charles  the  Second,  from  a  tradition   that  it  wa-s 
the  very  tree,  on  the  trunk  of  which  Sir  Walter 
Tyrell's  arrow  glanced,  when  it  killed    William 
Rufus.     Jn  this  foreft  are  nine  walks,  to  each  of 
which  a  keeper  is  appointed;  befides  thefe,  there 
is  a  lord  warden,  two  rangers,  and  a  bow-bearer. 
In  the  pari fti  ofHordell  15   Hordell  Cliff, 
which  is  fituated  on  the  fea  coaft  between  Chrift- 
church  and  Lymington,  and  is   in  perpendicular 
height  about  fifty  yards  from  the  fea.     It  extends 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  fhore,  and  is 
compofed  chiefly  of  red  gravely  to  about  eighteen 
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or  tv/enty  yards  below  the  furface ;  but  amongft 
the  gravel  very  few  fhells  or  remains  of  marine 
bodies  are  to  be  found.  In  many  parts  of  the 
clifFare large  veins,  or  rather  maflesof  amoldering, 
foft  clay,  through  which  land-fprings  are  conti- 
nually trickling  down,  which  by  degrees  loofen 
the  clay,  and  caufe  it  to  Aide  away  in  great  beds 
one  below  another,  and  perhaps  the  frofts  may  not 
a  little  contribute  to  produce  this  efFed ;  fo  that 
the  furface  has,  in  a  few  years,  been  greatly  worn 
away.  When  this  fall  of  the  clifF  happens,  there 
is  then  found,,  perhaps,  the  greateft  variety,  both 
of  the  turbinated  and  bivalve  (hells  that  were  ever 
met  with  in  any  one  place  in  the  world,  in  their 
original  ftate,  and  have  fufFered  no  change  ever 
fince  the  deluge.  Many  of  thefe  (hells  are  the 
natural  inhabitants  of  very  diftant  regions,  and 
fome  of  them  entirely  unknown,  either  in  their 
natural  or  fofiil  ftate.  Towards  the  bottom  of  ths 
cliff  are  frequently  found  large  nodules,  refembling 
a  hard  reddifh  iron-ftone  or  marble,  yet  they  are  no 
other  than  an  entire  mafs  of  (hells ;  and  with  this 
fubftance  the  church  and  other  edifices  are  built. 

Eleven  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Chrift-churrh  is 
Lymington,  or  Lemington,  which  is  plea- 
fantly  feated  upon  a  hill  that  commands  a  fine 
profpetl  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  at  the  diftance  of 
eighteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Southampton,  and 
eighty-five  weft  of  London.  It  is  an  ancient  bo- 
rough governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  bur- 
gefles  without  limitation  ;  the  mayor  is  annually 
chofen  by  the  burgeftes,  and  fworn  at  the  court-leet 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  reprefentatives  in  par- 
liament are  alfo  chofen  by  the  burgefies,  v/ithin  and 
without  the  borough.  The  town  is  fmall  but  popu- 
lous ;  and  tho'  the  river  by  which  it  is  feated  is  not 
navigable  very  far  up,  yet  it  here  forms  a  very  com- 
modious port  for  ihipping.  Here  is  a  quay,  and  of- 
ficers 
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fleers  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  cufloms ;  and 
likewife  feveral  fliipwrights,  who  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  building  fmall  veffeis  for  the  merchants. 
Great  quantities  of  fait  have  been  made  here, 
which  is  faid  to  exceed  mofi:  in  England  for  pre- 
ferving  flefli ;  and  the  fouth  parts  of  the  kingdom 
were  chiefly  fupplied  with  it,  till  the  merchants  of 
Liverpool  interfered  in  the  trade,  and  fent  the 
Chefhire  fait,  which  they  fold  cheaper.  The 
town  had  a  new  market-houf;^  built  about  fixty 
years  ago,  and  the  market  is  kept  on  Saturdays  ^ 
befides  which,  there  are  two  fairs,  which  are  held 
on  the  1 2th  of  May,  and  the  13th  of  Odtober,  for 
borfes,  cheefe  and  bacon. 

About  five  miles  nort.h-eafl  of  Lymington  is- 
Beaulieu,  a  village  that  has  two  fairs,  held  on- 
the  15th  of  April,  and  the  4th  of  September,  for 
horfes  and  cattle. 

At  the  extremity  of  a  promontory,  which  pre- 
lects into  the  fea,  towards  the  v/efl  end  of  the  Ifle 
of  Wight,  forming  the  fhorteft  palTage  to  that 
ifland,,  is  Hurst  Caftle,  which  was  built  by  king 
Henry  the  Eighth,  for  the  defence  of  that  chan- 
nel or  paiTage  called  the  Needles,  and  is  therefore 
a  very  ftrong  place,  in  which  a  garrifon  is  con- 
ftantly  kept ;  and  of  this  flrucSlure  we  have  given 
an  engraved  view.  To  this  caftle  colonel  Corbet 
brought  king  Charles  the  Firft,  who  was  kept 
here  till  major-general  Harrifon  carried  him  up 
to  London,  where  that  unhappy  prince  was  fooa 
after  beheaded* 

The    Isle    of    Wight. 

We  have  now  taken  a  view  of  every  part  of 
this  county,  except  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  which  ia 
always  included  in  Hampfhire  ;  but  being  a  fc- 
parate   ifland,    remarkable  for  its   fertility,    and 
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fome  other  advantages,  it  is  proper  to  confider  it 
by  itfelf. 

This  ifland  was  called  by  the  Romans  VecTia, 
Vedlis,  and  Viclefis,  from  which  the  Saxons  are 
fuppofed  to  have  formed  the  names  Wicwea  and 
Wuitland  ;  but  it  does  not  certainly  appear  from 
whence  thefe  Roman  names  received  their  origin, 
though  fome  derive  them  from  Guith,  the  name 
by  which  the  Britons  dillinguifhed  this  ifland,  and 
which  fignifying  a  feparation,  has  been  applied  to 
exprefs  the  diviiion  of  this  country  from  the  ifland 
of  Britain,  to  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
once  joined.  The  Ifle  of  Wight  lies  fouth  af 
Hampfhire,  and  is  only  feparated  from  the  other 
parts  of  that  county  by  a  narrow  rapid  channel, 
which  is  in  no  part  above  four  or  five  miles  broad,, 
and  in  the  narroweft  part,  between  Hurft  caftle 
juft  defcribed,  and  the  land  near  Yarmouth  in 
this  ifland,  is  only  two  miles.  The  Ifle  of  Wight 
is  ufually  confidered  as  of  an  elliptical  or  oval 
form  ;  but  fuch  allufions  in  the  form  of  iflands 
are  always  to  be  confidered  with  great  latitude  ;. 
the  coafl  of  the  Ifie  of  Wight  is  far  from  defcrib- 
ing  a  regular  oval  ;  however,  its  greatefl  extent 
from  call  to  weft  is  twenty  miles  ;  it  grows  nar- 
row at  the  eaflern  and  weflern  extremities ;  in  the 
centre  is  twelve  miles  over  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  is  fixty  miles  in  circumference.  Newport, 
the  capital  town,  which  is  feated  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  ifiand,  is  about  eighty  miles  diflant 
from  London. 

The  only  river  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  worthy  of 
notice,  is  termed  Cowes  river,  from  two  towns 
near  its  mouth  ;  one  on  the  eaft  bank  called  £aft 
Cowes,  and  the  other  on  the  weft  bank  call- 
ed Wefl  Cowes  ;  it  is  alfo  fometimes  denccni- 
jnated  Newport  river,  from  the  town  of  Newport, 
which  is  feated  on  its  well  bank  in  the  heart  of 
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the  country.  This  river  has  its  fource  near  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  the  idand,  and  running  north, 
divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  and  then 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  (ea  at  the  moft  northern 
point  of  land,  feven  miles  from  Newport. 

The  air  is  both  pleafant  and  healthy,  whence 
the  inhabitants,  being  generally  ftrong  and  adlive, 
live  to  a  great  age.  The  foil  is  remarkably  fruit- 
ful, the  north  part  affording  excellent  pafturage 
and  meadow  grounds,  while  the  fouth  is  a  fine 
corn  country.  A  ridge  of  mountains  runs  thro^ 
the  middle  of  the  ifland  from  eaft  to  weft,  on 
which  are  fed  a  great  number  of  fheep,  remarkable 
for  the  finenefs  of  their  wool,  which  is  as  good  as 
any  in  England,  and  is  of  great  advantage  to  the 
inhabitants.  Among  the  natural  produdtions  is 
here  found  the  milk-white  tobacco-pipe  clay,  of 
which  great  quantities  are  exported ;  together 
with  a  fine  white  fand,  of  which  drinking-glafles 
are  made.  It  has  been  obferved  of  this  ifland,, 
that  it  yields  more  corn  in  one  year,  than  the  in- 
habitants confume  in  {^\r^n  ;  and  therefore  they 
annually  export  great  quantities  of  it.  There  are 
in  this  ifle  two  parks  well  flocked  with  deer,  but 
there  being  only  one  foreft,  wood  is  fo  fcarce, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  import  it  in  great  quanti- 
ties. Here  is  plenty  of  hares,  rabbits,  pheafants, 
partridges,  lapwings,  and  other  wild-fowl,  befides 
abundance  of  fea-fifh  of  all  kinds. 

Nature  has  almoil:  encompafTed  this  ifland  with 
a  fortification  of  rocks,  the  moft  dangerous  of 
which,  with  refpedl  to  mariners,  are  the  Shingles 
and  Needles,  upon  the  weft  fide  of  it;  the 
Mixon  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Bramble  and  the 
Middle  on  the  north ;  and  where  thefe  natural 
bulwarks  are  wanting,  this  deficiency  has  been 
fupplied  with  caftles,  forts,  and  blockhoufes>  to 
defend  it  from  any  hoftile  invafion. 

This 
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This  ifland  was  probably  a  part  of  the  territories 
inhabited  by  the  Belgae,  and  it  was  brought  un- 
der fubje6tion  to  the  Roman  empire  about  the 
year  45,  by  Vefpafian,  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Claudian.  It  was  afterwards  conquered  by 
Cerdic,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons  ;  he  beftowed  it 
on  Whitgar,  who  cruelly  put  all  the  Britifh  in- 
habitants to  the  fword,  and  peopled  it  with  the 
Jutes,  a  tribe  of  foreigners,  who  followed  the 
Saxons  into  England.  To  thefe  people  it  remain- 
ed fubject  till  about  the  year  650,  when  it  was 
conquered  by  Walfar,  king  of  the  Mercians,  and 
given,  according  to  fomc  hiftorians,  to  Edel- 
v/alch,  king  of  the  South  Saxons,  while  others  af- 
firm, that  it  was  given  to  Sigebert,  king  of  the 
Eaft  Angles,  on  condition  of  his  embracing  the 
Chriftian  religion.  Cadwaller,  king  of  the 
Weft  Saxons,  is  faid  to  have  invaded  this  ifland 
feme  time  after,  and  to  have  reduced  it  to  his  obe- 
dience by  the  miafTacre  of  its  inhabitants. 

Hiftorians  are  filent  about  what  followed  till 
the  year  1066,  when  Toftius,  brother  of  king 
Harold,  landed  here  with  a  fleet  of  piratical  vef- 
fels  from  Flanders  ;  and  having  put  the  inhabi- 
tants under  contribution,  failed  away.  It  has  alfo 
feveral  times  fufFered  by  invafions  from  the 
French,  particularly  in  the  firft  year  of  the  reign 
of  Richard  the  Second,  when  they  landed,  burnt 
feveral  towns,  and  laid  fiege  to  Carifbrook  caftlc, 
but  were  obliged  to  rafe  it  ;  however,  they  car- 
ried away  loco  marks  of  filver,  which  they  had 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  pay  them.  Afterwards, 
in  the  year  1403,  a  thoufand  French  having  land- 
ed, feized  a  great  number  of  cattle,  but  as  they 
were  driving  them  to  their  fhips,  they  were  at- 
tacked in  their  retreat,  when  200  of  the  invaders 
were  killed,  and  the  cattle  recovered.  In  ftiort, 
in  the  year  1545,  the  ifland  was  again  invaded  by 
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2000  French,  but  they  were  forced  back  to  their 
fnips,  leaving  their  commander,  and  many  of 
their  men,  dead  behind  them,  befides  a  confide- 
rable  number  that  were  taken  prifoners.  At  length 
the  Ille  of  Wight,  with  the  neighbouring  iflands 
of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey,  fituated  near  the  coaft  of 
France,  were  ere6led  into  a  kingdom  by  king 
Henry  the  Sixth,  and  bellowed  on  Henry  de 
Beauchamp,  duke  of  Warwick,  whom  he  crown- 
ed king  v/ith  his  own  hands  ;  but  the  duke  dying 
without  iflue,  thefe  illands  loft  their  regality,  and 
again  reverted  to  the  crown. 

With  refpeft  to  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  di- 
vifions  of  this  ifland,  the  two  parts  into  which  it 
is  divided  by  the  river  Cowes,  are  its  hundreds  or 
civil  divifions,  here  called  the  Medinas  from  Me- 
dina, the  ancient  name  of  Newport,  and  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  their  fituation,  the  one  being  called 
the  Weft,  and  the  other  the  Eaft  Medina.  It 
contains  three  market  towns,  fifty-two  parifhes, 
and  about  25000  inhabitants.  There  are  in  this 
ifland  feveral  beacons,  where  they  keep  watch  to 
give  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  ;  or  at 
ieaft  this  was  the  pra(Slice  not  many  years  ago. 
After  mentioning  thefe  beacons,  it  will  be  proper 
to  take  notice  of  the  tower  of  St.  Catherine,  which 
ftands  upon  the  fummit  of  St.  Catherine's  Hill 
Down,  on  the  back  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  about 
750  feet  higher  than  high-water-mark,  and  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  fea,  commanding  one  of  the 
moft  extenfive  views,  both  by  fea  and  land,  of 
any  place  in  Britain.  It  is  part  of  a  confecrated 
building  of  confiderable  antiquity,  as  appears  by 
the  Winchefter  regifter,  in  which  is  this  entry, 
"  Walter  de  Langfterell,  admiflus  ad  Hermitori- 
''  um  fupra  montem  de  Chale  in  infula  Vi^lis, 
«'  Idil.  Oaobris  A.  D.  1312.''  This  tower  is 
on  the  outfide  odlagoual,  and  within  quadrangu- 
lar ; 
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lar  'y  each  fide,  both  of  the  o£lagon  and  quadran- 
gle, is  juft  four  feet,  its  height  to  the  roof  is 
twenty-feven  feet,  and  the  perpendicular  height 
of  the  roof  is  two  feet.  It  appears  to  be  a  Gothic 
imitation  of  the  eight  winds  at  Athens,  built  by 
Andronicus,  and  has  been  long  a  fea-mark,  it 
having  been  of  the  moft  important  fervice  in  di- 
recting our  mariners  to  avoid  the  adjacent  rocky 
fhores"  in  navigating  the  channel.  The  military 
government  of  the  lile  of  Wight  is  a  poft  of 
great  truft  and  honour,  whence  it  is  always  vefted 
in  a  perfon  of  the  hrll:  military  rank,  as  a  general 
of  the  armv,  or  an  admiral  of  the  fleet  ;  and  un- 
der him  are  the  refpeclive  governors  of  the  forts 
and  cailles,  where  there  is  conftantly  kept  at  lead 
a  regiment  in  garrifon.  In  ecclefiaftical  affairs  it 
is  fubjeiSl  to  the  jurifdi6tion  of  the  biftiop  of  Win- 
chefter,  and  in  civil  affairs,  to  the  county  of 
Southampton. 

Upon  landing  in  this  ifland  from  Hurft  caflle 
you  come  to  Yarmouth,  which  is  alfo  called 
South-Yarmouth,  to  diftinguiili  it  from  Yar- 
mouth in  Norfolk.  This  town  ftands  upon  a 
creek,  about  a  mile  from  the  fea,  at  the  diftance 
of  eighty-fix  miles  from  London.  It  was  incor- 
porated by  king  James  the  Firft,  and  is  a  borough 
town,  governed  by  a  mayor.  When  a  mayor  is 
ele6led,  the  inqueft,  confifling  of  ten  common- 
councilmen,  and  two  commoners,  are  (hut  up  in 
the  Guildhall  without  provifions,  Sec.  till  nine 
cut  of  the  twelve  agree  in  the  choice.  It  fends 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  has  a  caflle  for 
its  defence,  a  garrifon,  and  about  eighty  handfome 
houfes,  the  greatefl  part  of  which  are  built  of 
free-ftone.  It  has  a  market  on  Fridays,  and  a 
fair  on  the  25th  of  July,  for  toys.  At  a  fmall 
diftance  to  the  weft  is  Sherpnor  caftle,  which  is 
diredlly  oppofite  to  Hurft  caiUe  on  the  continent ; 
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and  here  ufed  to  be  a  fmall  garrifon  under  a  go- 
vernor. 

From  Yarmouth  a  road  leads  to  Newto?^, 
which  lies  four  miles  to  the  weft  of  it,  and  is  a 
borough,  tho'  a  poor  place,  it  having  nothing 
worthy  of  note,  except  a  convenient  haven  or 
creek,  in  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  be- 
tween Yarmouth  and  Weft  Cowes.  It  is  govern- 
ed by  a  mayor  and  burgeftes,  and  enjoys  the  pri- 
vilege of  fending  two  members  to  parliament.  \t 
had  a  market,  and  has  ftill  a  fair,  on  the  22d  of 
July,  for  old  horfes  and  toys. 

From  hence  a  road  extends  eaftward  to  New- 
Port,  the  principal  town  in  the  ifland,  which  is 
fituated  ten  miles  weft  of  Yarmouth,  and  eighty- 
five  fouth-weft  of  London.  It  is  feated  on  the 
weft  bank  of  the  river  Cowes,  and  is  an  ancient 
borough  by  prefcription,  but  did  not  fend  mem- 
bers to  parliament  before  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth. By  a  charter  of  king  James  the  Firft,  it  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  twelve  aldermen, 
and  twelve  common-council.  It  is  a  populous 
town,  and  yet  its  church  is  only  a  chapel  of  eafe 
to  Careftjrook,  a  neighbouring  village.  Here  is  a 
charity- fchool,  and  a  quay,  to  which  veflels  of 
fmall  burthen  can  come  up;  but  thofe  that  are 
larger,  are  forced  to  unlade  at  Cowes,  and  the 
merchandize  is  carried  up  to  Newport  in  boats 
and  barges.  It  has  two  markets,  which  are  held 
on  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays,  and  are  plentiful- 
ly fupplied  with  provifions  ;  but  it  has  only  one 
fah',  which  is  on  Whit-Monday,  for  old  horfes 
and  toys. 

Caresbrook,  or  Carisbrook  caftle,  is  a 
little  to  the  fouth  of  Newport;  it  ftands  on  a 
beautiful  and  exalted  eminence,  near  the  center  of 
the  Ifte  of  Wight,  overlooking  the  village  of  Ca- 
rifbrook.     It  was  a  ftrong  fortrefs  before  the  ufe 
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of  fire  arms  ;  its  antiquity  is  not  known.  It 
was  originally  built  by  Whitager,  a  follower  of 
Cerdic,  the  firft  king  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  from 
whom  it  then  took  the  name  of  Whitgaraburgh, 
which  was  afterwards  contra(?l:ed  to  Carifbrook. 
It  was  repaired  by  Richard  de  Rivers,  earl  of  De- 
von, in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fiift,  and  after- 
wards by  queen  Elizabeth.lt  was  magnificently  re- 
built in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteeenth  century, 
by  the  governor  of  the  illand,  probably  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  crown.  King  Charles  the  Firft  was 
a  prifoner  in  it  thirteen  months.  There  is  a  well 
belonging  to  it  upwards  of  210  feet  deep,  that  is 
fupplied  with  excellent  water,  drawn  up  by  an 
afs's  working  in  a  wheel  of  fifteen  feet  diameter, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  a  dog  turns  a  fpit.  There 
was  likewife  another  well  in  the  keep  or  dungeon, 
near  300  f^et  deep,  which  is  now  almoft  filled 
up  with  rubbilh.  Belonging  to  it  there  is  a  very 
pretty  chapel,  in  which  divine  fervice  is  perform- 
ed. The  caftle  falls  to  ruins  very  faft.  The  go- 
vernor's houfe  was  converted  to  an  hofpital  for 
the  fick  of  the  camp  of  1758,  the  rooms  ftill  re- 
maining in  the  fame  condition  in  which  they  were 
left.  Of  this  ftru6lure  we  have  given  the  reader 
an  engraved  view. 

The  village  of  Careft)rook  was  formerly  a  con- 
fiderable  town,  though  it  is  now  gone  greatly  to 
decay.  Here  was  formerly  a  convent  of  black 
monks,  which  was  a  cell  firft  to  Lyre  in  Nor- 
mandy, afterwards  to  the  abbey  of  Montgrace  in 
Yorkshire,  and  at  laft  to  the  Ciftercians  of  Sheen. 

At  QuARRER  near  Newort  was  an  abbey  of 
Ciftercian  monks,  built  and  endowed  by  Baldwin 
de  Rivers,  firft  earl  of  Devonftiire,  and  lord  of 
this  ifland,  who  dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Jts  annual  revenues  were  valued,  at  the  fuppreilion, 
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at  134I.  a  year,  by  Dugdale,  but  at  184I.  hf 
Speed. 

At  Marvel,  not  far  from  Newport,  was  a 
college  of  four  priefts,  founded  by  Henry  de  Blois, 
bifliop  of  Winchefter,  and  augmented  by  Peter 
Roche,  and  Henry  Woodlock,  two  of  his  fucccf- 
fors;  and  i.n  the  park,  near  this  place,  is  a  church, 
in  which  was  a  chantry,  at  the  dilToIution;  and 
at  St.  Crofs,  near  Newport,  was  a  priory  or  hof- 
pital  before  the  year  11 55,  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Crofs.  This  was  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Tirone 
in  France. 

At  Appledurcomb,  near  the  coaft  fouth-eaft 
of  Newport,  was  a  cell  of  Benedi6line  monks, 
founded  by  Ifabella  de  Fortibus,  about  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Third,  and  made  fub- 
ordinate  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  de  Montifourg 
in  Normandy,  but  was  diffolved,  with  the  reft  of 
the  alien  priories,  by  king  Henry  the  Fifth,  and 
at  Godfhill,  north  of  Appledurcomb,  is  a  church, 
which  was  early  appropriated  to  the  abbey  of 
Lyre  in  Normandy.  At  this  village  John  Worfley 
ere6led  a  fchool  about  150  years  ago,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth. 

East  and  West  Cowes  are  two  pretty  towns, 
about  four  miles  north  of  Newport ;  they  enjoy  a 
very  good  trade,  and  have  feveral  rich  merchants 
v^'ho  refide  there.  In  thefe  towns  mafters  of  fnips 
and  merchants  take  provifions  on  board,  and  are 
alfo  furnifhed  with  money  for  bills  in  London. 
However,  as  the  fituatlon  is  low,  the  air  is  not 
clleemed  very  healthful.  At  Weft  Cowes,  there 
is  a  caftle  which  was  built  by  Henry  the  Eighth, 
for  the  defence  of  this  part  of  the  ifland,  and  for 
the  fafety  of  Newport ;  it  therefore  ftands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  though  it  is  but  a  fmall 
itru6lure,  it  is  ftrong  enough  for  the  purpofe  for 
which  it  v/as  intended.     There  was  ^Ifo  a  caftle 
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at  Eaft  Cowes,  but  it  has  long  fince  been  fufFered 
to  run  to  decay.  Weft  Cowes  has  a  fair  on  the 
Xhurfday  in  Whitfun-week,  for  toys. 

At  Burton,  near  Eaft  Cowes,  was  a  priory  of 
canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftinc,  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Trinity,  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  the  Firft.  It  confifted  of  feveral  chap- 
lains under  the  government  of  an  archiprefbyter, 
who,  in  the  nineteenth  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  gave 
away  the  eftate  of  the  priory  to  St.  Mary's  college 
in  Winchefter. 

St.  Helen's  is  feated  on  the  eaftern  part  of  the 
ifland,  and  though  an  inconfiderable  place,  gives 
aame  to  a  fpaciouG  road,  where  men  of  war  often 
ride.  There  was  here  an  alien  priory  of  Cluniac 
monks  before  the  year  1155. 

Brading,  which  lies  to  the  fouth-weft  of  St. 
Helen's,  is  alfo  an  inconfiderable  place.  It  has 
been  a  market  town,  and  has  ftill  two  fairs,  which 
arc  held  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  the  2d  of  Oc- 
tober, for  toys. 

About  two  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Brading  h 
Sandowk,  or  Sanham  caftle,  which  ftands  on 
the  north  end  of  Sandown  bay,  and  is  faid  to  be 
the  ftrongeft  calUe  in  the  illand  ;  here  is  con- 
ftantly  kept  a  garrifon,  with  a  governor,  a  cap- 
tain, and  thirty  wardens,  befides  gunners. 

This  county  has  produced  the  following  great 
men,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned. 

William  of  Wickham,  an  able  ftatefman,  and 
worthy  prelate,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
bora  of  n>ean  parentage,  at  Wickham  in  Hamp- 
fhire,  in  the  year  1324.  He  had  his  education  at 
Winchefter-fchool,  where  he  made  a  confiderabls 
progrcfs  in  claffical  knowledge  ;  but  his  learning 
went  little  farther.  His  firft  patron  was  Nicholas 
Uvedale,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wickham,  v/ho 

took 
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took  him  into  his  family,  and  made  him  his  fecre- 
tary.     By  this  gentleman  he  was  recommended  to 
Edington,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  who  introduced 
him   to   the   notice  of  king  Edward  the  Third  ; 
and  that  prince,  finding  him  a  very  fkilful  archi- 
te61:,  appointed   him  furveyor  of  the  royal  build- 
ings, with,  a  competent  allowance.     He  fuperin- 
tended  the  building,  both  of  Windfor-Ciftle,  and 
that    at  Qiieenborough  ;     and    havirg  executed 
thefe,  and    fome  other  works,  with   equal  judg- 
ment and  fidelity,  he  was  rewarded  by  his  majefty, 
with  feveral  high  preferments,  both  civil  and  ec- 
clefiaftical.     He  became  fucceflively  recSlor  of  Pul- 
ham  in  Norfolk  ;  prebendary  of  Flixton,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Litchfield;  dean  of  the  royal    free 
chapel,  or  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Martin's- 
le-grand,  London  ;  warden  and  judiciary  of  the 
king's  forcfts  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Trent,  and  up- 
on the  death  of  bifliop  Edington  in  1366,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  that  prelate  in  the  fee  of  Winchefter.  Next 
year    he   was   appointed   lord  high  chancellor  of 
England  ;  and  this  poft  he  executed  with  univer- 
fal  applaufe,  till  1370,  when,  at  the  king's  defire, 
he  reiigned  it.     H-e  was   afterwards,  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  potent  duke  of  Lancafter,  accufed 
of  extortion,  and   ftripped   of  his   temporalities  ; 
but  to  thefe  king  Edward,  who  was  convinced 
of  his  innocence,  in  a  little  time  reftored  him.  Li 
the  reign  of  king  Richard  the  Second,  he  again 
executed  the  ofHce  of  chancellor  ;  but  forefeeing 
the  troubles  which  foon  after  enfued,  he  volunta- 
rily refigned  it,  and  retired  to  his  diocefe.     From 
this  time  forward  he  employed    himfelf  chiej^y  in 
the   difcharge  of  his  ecclefiailical  function  ;  and 
dying  September  the  27th,    1404,  was  interred  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Winchefter.     His  noble 
foundations  have  immortalized  his  memory,  par- 
ticularly his  college  at  Winchefter,  and  the  new 
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callege  in  Oxford.  He  likewife  rebuilt  the  ca- 
thedral of  Winchefter  in  a  magnificent  ftyle. 

John  Greaves,  an  eminent  mathematician  and 
antiquary,  was  born  in  1602  at  Colemore  in 
Hampfhire,  and  educated  at  Baliol  and  Merton 
college  in  Oxford.  In  1630,  he  was  chofen  pro- 
feflbr  of  Geometry  in  Greftiam  college,  London. 
About  the  year  1635  he  fet  out  on  his  travels; 
and,  after  vifiting  Leyden,  Paris  and  Rome,  he 
continued  his  journey  into  the  eaftern  countries. 
He  meafured  the  pyramids  at  Grand  Cairo  ;  made 
a  curious colle£l:ion  of  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Perfian 
manufcripts  ;  amafifed  a  great  number  of  gems  and 
other  antiquities  ;  and  returning  by  Florence  and 
Rome,  took  fhipping  for  England,  where  he  ar- 
rived before  Midfummer  1640.  Being  deprived 
of  his  profelTorfhip  in  Grefham  college,  on  account 
of  his  negle(f^ing  to  read  Ie6lure3,  he  was  chofeji 
about  the  fame  time  Savilian  profelTor  of  aftronom.v 
in  Oxford.  In  1645  '"^  propofed  a  method  for 
correcting  the  calendar,  and  introducing  the  new 
or  Gregorian  ftile,  by  omitting  the  intercalary  day 
of  the  leap  year  for  forty  years  fuccellively  ;  and 
his  propofal  would  probably  have  been  carried  in- 
to execution,  had  it  not  been  prevented  by  the 
diforders  of  the  times.  In  1646  he  publifhed  his 
Pyramiclographia^  or  a  Defcription  of  the  Pyramids 
in  Egypt  \  and  his  Difcourfe  of  the  Ro?nan  foot^  and 
Denarius^  the  year  following.  He  was  ejected 
from  his  profelTorfhip  by  the  parliamentary  vifitors 
in  1648  ;  when  leaving  the  univerfity,  he  retired 
to  London,  and  continued  to  profecute  his  ftu- 
-dies  till  his  death,  v/hlch  happened  October  the 
8th,  1652,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  ao;e.  He  was 
the  author  of  feveral  works,  befides  thofe  already 
mentioned. 

Edward  Young,  a  worthy  divine  and  ingeiiious 
poet,  was  the  fun  of  a  clergyman,  and  born,  in 
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the  year  1684,  at  Upham  in  Hampftiire.  He  had 
his  education  at  Winchefler  college,  and  at  Nev/ 
college  in  Oxford.  He  applied  himfelf,  for  fome 
time,  to  the  fludy  of  the  law,  though  he  never 
pra(Slired  that  profefTion.  In  1728  he  took  holy 
orders,  and  became  chaplain  to  king  George  the 
Second,  and  about  two  years  after  he  v/as  prefent- 
ed  by  the  college  of  All-Souls  in  Oxford  (of 
which  he  was  a  fellow)  to  the  re6lory  of  Welwyn 
in  Hertfordfliire.  Thus  fettled,  he  entered  into  a 
marriage  with  the  lady  Betty  Lee,  widow  of  co- 
lonel Lee,  and  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Litchfield  ; 
a  lady,  it  is  faid,  of  the  moft  amiable  endow- 
ments J  whofe  death,  with  that  of  her  daughter 
by  her  firft  hufband,  he" has  pathetically  lamented 
in  his  Night  Thoughts^  his  capital  performance. 
But,  notwithftanding  this  powerful  connection, 
and  his  own  merit,  he  could  never  rife  to  any 
higher  preferment,  except  th.at  of  being  clerk  of 
the  clofet  to  her  royal  highnefs  the  princefs  dowa- 
ger of  Wales.  He  died  April  the  12th,  1765, 
and  was  interred  by  the  fide  of  his  wife,  in  his 
parifli  church  at  Welwyn.  He  left  behind  him 
an  only  fon,  to  whom,  though  far  from  being  fa- 
tisfied  with  his  conduct:,  he  bequeathed  the  bulk 
of  his  fortune.  Befides  his  Night  Thoughts,  he 
wrote  three  Tragedies,  Bufiris^  the  Revenge^  and 
the  Brothers ;  a  poem,  called.  The  Lajl  Day  \  ano- 
ther, named  The  Force  of  Religion^  or  Vanquifoed 
Ijove  J  the  Love  of  Fame^  or  the  univerfal  Pajfion  ; 
An  Eftlmate  of  Human  Life  ;  the  Centaur  not  fam 
bulous  \  and  fome  other  performance^, 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 

^^^"^HIS  county  received  its  name  from  the 
^  j!^  city  of  Hereford,  and  is  bounded  on 
04  ^-^  ^^^  north  by  Shropfhire  ;  on  the  eafl  by 
)(^'^'%.M  Worceftcrfliire  and  Glocefterfnire  ;  on 
the  fouth  by  Gloceflerfliire  and  Monmouthfhirc  ; 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  Welch  counties  of  Breck- 
nockfhire  and  Radnorfhire.  It  is  fomewhat  of  a 
circular  form,  and  extends  about  thirty-five  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  thirty  in  breadth. 
from  eaft  tov/eft,  and  is  a  hundred  and  eight  miles 
in  circumference.  Hereford,  which  ftands  near 
the  centre,  is  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  north-, 
weft  of  London. 

In  the  timeof  theRomans,  this  county,  togeth^ 
with  Radnorfhire,  Brecknockfhire,  Monmouth- 
fhire  and  Glamorganftiire,  was  inhabited  by  the 
Silures,  a  ftout,  bold,  and  warlike  people,  v/ho 
long  oppofed  the  Roman  power  under  Caradlacut 
their  king,  being  made  defperate  by  the  emperor 
Claudius's  declaration,  that  they  fhould  be  totally 
•exterminated,  but  they  were  at  length  defeated  by 
Aulus  Plautius,  and  their  king  Caratacus  or  Ca- 
raclacus  taken  and  fent  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
led  in  trium.ph  ;  but  they  were  net  entirely  fub- 
dued  till  the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  when  a  Romati 
iegion  being  placed  among  them,  prevented  3 
revolt. 

This   county  continued  under  the  jurifdi^lioin 

of    the    Britons,     for   feveral  centuries   after   the 

Saxons  el'tablifhed   themfelves  in  this  ifiaad  i  but 
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at  lad,  after  they  had  fettled  their  feven  king- 
doms, it  was  fubdued  by  a  king  of  Mercia^  who 
annexed  it  to  his  own  dominions.  Yet  afterwards 
it  was  perpetually  harraffcd  by  the  Welch,  on 
whofe  country  it  borders  ;  on  which  account  Of- 
fa,  king  of  Mercia,  thought  it  neceflary  to  make 
a  broad  ditch  a  hundred  miles  long,  called  OfFa's 
Dyke,  in  order  to  divide  it  from  Wales,  fome 
traces  of  which  are  flill  vifible.  This  county  was 
aifo  fortified  with  nolefs  than  twenty-eight  caifles, 
but  the  greateft  part  of  them  are  now  entirely  de- 
molifhed.  However,  all  thefe  precautions  did 
not  hinder  the  Welch  from  making  inroads,  par- 
ticularly in  1056,  ten  years  before  the  reign  of 
William  the  Firft,  Griffin,  king  of  South  Wales, 
invaded  this  county,  and  defeated  the  Engliflitwo 
miles  from  Hereford.  The  Normans,  however, 
foon  conquered  this  county,  for  they  obtained  the 
pofreiiion  of  it  almoft  immediately  after  the  con- 
qucft. 

The  ftreams  that  water  Herefordfhire  generally 
fall  from  the  Welch  mountains,  and  entering 
this  county  on  the  weftern  fide,  keep  an  eaftera 
^ourfe  for  a  time,  and  then  turning  fouthward, 
unite  in  one  channel,  and  part  the  counties  of 
Glocefter  and  Monmouth,  falling  into  the  Severn, 
near  its  mouth.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Wye, 
the  Monow,  and  the  Lug. 

The  courfe  of  the  Wye  we  have  already  de- 
fcrihed  in  treating  of  the  rivers  of  Glocefterfhire. 

The  Monow  has  its  fource  in  a  chain  of  moun-» 
tains  called  Hatterell-hills,  which,  on  the  fouth- 
wefb,  divide  this  county  from  Radnorfliire ;  then 
running  fouth-eafl,  feparates  Herefordihire  from 
Monmouthfhire  ;  and  after  being  increafed,  by  re- 
ceiving feveral  fmaller  ftreams,  falls  into  the  Wye 
at  Monmouth. 

The 
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The  Lug  rlfes  in  the  mountains  in  the  north- 
eafl:  part  of  Radnorfliire,  and  running  by  feveral 
windings  eaft  through  Herefordihire  to  Leomln- 
fter,  turns  fouth-eaft,  and  after  being  joined  by 
fome  fmaller  rivers,  falls  into  the  Wye  near  He- 
reford. The  Wye  and  Lug  are  made  navigable 
by  a^t  of  parliament,  and  are  of  great  fervice  to 
the  country,  in  carrying  ofFthe  cyder,  and  bring- 
ing foreign  merchandize  fromBriflol. 

The  other  lefs  confiderable  rivers  are  the  Frome, 
the  Loden,  the  Dare,  the  Arrow,  and  the  We- 
del.  Thefe  rivers,  particularly  the  W^ye,  abound 
in  falmon,  which  are  always  fat,  found,  and  fit 
for  the  table,  while  thofe  of  other  rivers  are  fick 
and  lean. 

In  this  county  are  alfo  fome  medicinal  waters, 
particularly  on  the  top  of  Malvern-hill,  is  a  fpring 
of  excellent  ufe  for  curing  fore  eyes.  About  a 
furlong  lower  is  another,  which,  Dr.  Beale  in- 
forms us,  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  cure  of  cancers,  if 
not  too  far  gone.  About  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  Malvern-hills,  is  another  fpring  called  Ho- 
lywell, faid  to  be  of  great  ufe  in  cleanfing  the 
ikin  from  freckles,  and  making  it  exceeding 
fmooth.  It  is  full  of  fmall  thin  laminae,  whicli 
appear  like  the  purefl:  filver.  Within  two  miles 
of  this  laft  is  another  Holywell,  which  is  efnca- 
cious  in  healing  old  ulcers,  and  in  the  cure  of 
fore  eyes. 

The  air  of  Herefordihire  is  very  agreeable  and 
healthy,  though  fomewhat  cold  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  W^elch  mountains.  As  an  ex- 
traordinary inflance  of  the  longevity  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  county,  Mr.  Serjeant  Hcfkins,  who 
polTefTed  a  confiderable  ellate  in  it,  invited  king 
James  the  Firft,  while  he  was  on  a  progrefs  this 
way,  to  his  houfe,  where,  having  elegantly  en- 
K  3  tertained 
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tertained  him,  he  procured  ten  old  men  and  wo- 
jnen,  whofe  ages  put  together  amounted  to  above 
a  thoufand  years^  to  dance  the  morrice  before  him. 

This  county  produces  a  good  fort  of  dark  co- 
loured marble,  which  is  chiefiy  found  about  Led- 
"bury,  and  is  ufed  in  the  beft  houfes  for  Chiraney- 
pieces  and  hearths. 

The  foil  of  Herefordfliire  is  extremely  fertile, 
yielding  great  quantities  of  corn,  particularly  ex- 
cellent wheat  and  barley,  which  make  exceeding 
good  malt.  It  is  alfo  well  flocked  with  wood. 
The  country  abounds  with  apple-trees,  which 
grow  in  almoft  every  part  of  it;  and  fome  of 
ihefe,  particularly  the  red-flreaks,  thrive  better 
here  than  in  any  other  county ;  the  hedges  on  the 
highways  are  full  of  them,  and  the  hogs  grow  ex- 
ceeding fat  by  feeding  on  the  wind-falls,  which 
give  a  fweet  tafte,  and  a  reddifli  colour  to  their 
iiefh  :  but  the  inhabitants  receive  a  much  greater 
advantage  from  thefe  apples,  as  they  aflbrd  fuch 
quantities  of  cyder,  that  it  is  the  common  drink 
all  over  the  county  :  a  i^stJ  years  i^go,  when  the 
fmooth  cyder  was  preferred  to  the  rough,  it  was 
generally  efleemed  the  beft  in  England  ;  and  fmce 
the  rough  cyder  has  been  preferred  to  the  fmooth, 
a  great  quantity  of  rough  cyder  has  been  made 

It  is  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  the  method 
of  hufbandry  in  that  part  of  the  county  next  ta 
Radnorfhire.  They  there  water  their"  pafture  and 
meadow- ground  with  every  little  brook,  that  will 
ferve  their  purpofe,  diverting  the  tourfe  of  the 
ilream,  and  caufing  it  to  run  round,  or  acrofs  the 
ground  they  would  improve.  Early  in  the  fpring, 
they  let  out  the  water  of  the  new  channel  upon 
one  part  of  the  field  one  day,  and  upon  another 
the  next,  till  they  haye  watered  the  v/hole.    The 
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dilTerence  of  the  watered  land  from  the  reft  in 
very  remarkable,  the  grafs  being  there  frefa  and 
green,  v/hile  in  the  other  parts,  it  appears  as  in 
winter. 

Herefordfhire  affords  plenty  of  game,  but  the 
deer  are  generally  a  year  older  before  they  grow 
fat  than  in  the  fouth,  which  is  perhaps  owing  to 
the  feverity  of  the  winters,  and  the  longer  con- 
tinuance  of  the  fnow  upon  the  hills,  for  mod  of 
the  parks  ftand  high.  Here  is  great  plenty  of 
woodcocks,  and  other  wild  fowl. 

With  refpect  to  the  divifions  of  Hereford/hire, 
it  contains  eleven  hundreds,  in  which  are  one  ci- 
ty, and  feven  market  towns,  viz.  the  city  of  He- 
reford, Bromyard,  Leominfter,  Ledbury,  King- 
ton, Pembridge,  Weobley  and  Roffe.  It  is  in  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  and  diocefe  of  Hereford, 
and  includes  a  hundred  and  feventy-fix  parifhes^ 
about  fifteen  thoufand  houfes,  and  ninety-five 
thoufand  fix  hundred  inhabitants.  It  fends  eight 
members  to  parliament,  two  for  the  county,  two 
for  the  city  of  Hereford,  two  for  the  borough  of 
Leominfter,  and  two  for  that  of  Weobley. 

We  ftiall  enter  this  county  by  the  road  whlcli 
leads  from  Worcefter  to  Hereford.  Near  this 
road,  on  entering  this  county,  is  the  village  of 
CoLWALL,  where  a  poor  cottager  found  a  coro- 
net, adorned  with  diamonds  ;  butto  whom  it  be- 
longed is  not  known.  He,  however,  fold  it  to  a 
goldfmith  in  Glocefter  for  31 1.  who  fold  it  again 
to  a  jeweller  in  London  for  250 1.  and  the  jewel- 
ler is  faid  to  have  fold  it  for  no  lefs  than  1500 1. 
profit. 

About  tv/o  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  this  vil- 
lage is  Ledbury,  which  ftands   at  the  fouth  end 
of  a  ridge  of  mountains  called  Malvern-hills;,  on 
K  4  the 
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the  eaft  fide  of  the  county  ;  fourteen  miles  eaft  of 
Hereford,  and  a  hundred  and  eighteen  weft-north- 
weit  of  London.  It  is  feated  in  rich  clayey  ground, 
and  IS  a  well  built  town,  chiefly  inhabited  by  clothi- 
ers It  has  a  free-fchool,  and  a  charity-fchool, 
with  one  of  the  moft  coniiderable  markets  in  the 
county,  which  is  held  on  Tuefdays,  for  corn, 
cattle  and  provifions  ;  and  has  alfo  five  fairs, 
which  are  kept  on  Monday  before  Eafter,  and  on 
M-^y  12,  for  horned  cattle  and  cheefe ;  on  the  22d 

u  ^"^T'r  S""  ^'""'''^"^  ^^"^^'  ^heefe  and  wool  :  on 
the  2d  of  Oaober,  for  horned  cattle,  hops,  cheefe 
and  pigs;  and  on  the  Monday  before  the  21ft  of 
December,  for  horned  cattle,  cheefe,  and  fat 
^ogs  The  reaory  of  this  town  was  anciently 
divided  into  feveral  prebends  ;  but  about  the  year 
1400,  a  college  for  a  mafter  and  eight  fecular 
pnefts  was  founded  in  the  parifli  church  by  John 
1  revenant,  bifhop  of  Hereford. 

At  Ledbury  was  alfo  an  hofpital  for  a  mafter, 
redtor  or  prior,  and  feveral  poor  brothers  and  fif^ 
ters,  budt  by  Hugh  Foliot,  bifiiop  of  Hereford, 
in  the  year  1232,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Catharine; 
whofe  yearly  revenues,  at  the  fupprellion,  amount- 
ed to  22I  5s.  clear.  It  flill  exifts,  it  being  re- 
founded  by  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1580, 
for  a  mafter,  who  is  appointed  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Hereford,  feven  poor  widowers,  and 
three  poor  widows,  who  are  nominated  by  the 
mafter;  and  are  each  allowed  61.  12  s.  4  d  a 
year,  befides  cloaths  and  fire. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  hence  is  Bramstill 
caftle,  which  ftands  in  a  folitary  place,  at  the 
foot  of  the  weft  fide  of  Malvern-hills.  It  is  a 
quadrangular  oblong,  encompafl-ed  by  a  double 
dttch  of  the  fame  form,  and  appears  by  feveral 
circumftances  in  the  remains  themfelves,  as  well 
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as  by  other  concurring  tokens  to  be  a  place  of  ve- 
ry great  antiquity,  tho'  we  fhall  not  pretend  to 
determine  that  it  is  Roman.  Of  this  ftru6ture 
we  have  given  an  engraved  view.  There  has  been 
lately  difcovered  in  it  a  very  remarkable  cavern. 
Thomas  Rede,  Efq;  is  the  prefent  proprietor 
thereof. 

On  returning  into  the  road  to  Hereford, 
we  proceed  to  that  city,  the  name  of  which  is 
purely  Saxon,  fignifying  the  ford  of  an  army, 
which  perfectly  agrees  with  its  fituation,  it  (land- 
ing on  the  Wye,  which  falls  into  the  Severn,  and 
forms  part  of  the  barrier  between  England  and 
Wales.  As  the  two  nations  were  almoft  conftant- 
ly  at  war  with  each  other,  this  town  was  general- 
ly the  head  quarters  of  fuch  Saxon  or  Englifh 
forces  as  were  ftationed  in  the  county  j  and  here 
both  armies  probably  forded  the  river  u'hen  they 
paiTed  out  of  England  into  Wales,  or  out  of 
Welles  into  England.  Some,  however,  have  fup- 
pofed  the  name  of  Hereford  to  have  been  derived 
from  Ereinuc,  the  ancient  BritKh  name  of  the 
county;  and  others  have  imagined,  that  both  the 
Britidi  and  Saxon  names  were  derived  from  Ari- 
conium,  an  ancient  town  near  this  place,  men- 
^  tioned  by  Antoninus,  which  is  faid  to  have  been 
i  .deitroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  Hereford  to  have 
>  been  built  in  its  room, 

Hereford  Is  fituated^  thirty  miles  weft-north- 
•■eft  of  Glocefter,  twenty-four  weff-fouth-wefl  of 
orcefter,  and  onehundredand  thirty  weft-north- 
\wtii  of  London,  and  is  tliought  by  fome  to  have 
been  founded  by  king  Edward  the  Klder,  tho'  others 
fuppofe,  that  it  arofe  about  the  time  when  the  Sax- 
on fiaptarchy  was  at  its  height,  and  firft  became 
conliderable  about  the  year  S25,  on  account  of  a 
church  built  here  by  Milfrid,  king  of  the  Mer- 
cians, to  the  memorv  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  the 
'  K  5  Eaft- 
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Eaft-Angles,  who  was  murdered  by  the  queen  of 
king  Oira,  while  courting  their  daughter.  This 
church  fooii  after  became  a  cathedral,  and  Here- 
ford was  made  the  fee  of  a  bifliop ;  but  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,,  Griffin,  prince  of 
South  Wales,  facked  the  city,  deftroyed  th6  ca- 
thedral, and  carried  the  biftiop  away  prifoner. 
Hence  this  city  was  at  the  Norman  invafion  in  ru- 
ins, and  there  were  not  above  one  hundred  and' 
three  men  within  the  city  and  fuburbs  ;  the  con- 
queror, however,  rebuilt  both  the  city  and  ca- 
thedral, and  alfo  ereded  a  caftle,  which,  though 
now  in  ruins,  Leland  fays,  was  in  his  time  the 
faireft,  largeil,  and  ftrongeft  in  England.  It 
was  furrounded  by  a  double  wall,  very  high,  firm, 
and  full  of  great  towers  ;  and  where  the  river  did 
not  encompafs  it,  was  defended  by  a  moat  filled 
with  water.  Dr.  Stuk^ley  informs  us,  that  there 
is  ftill  a  very  lofty  artificial  keep,  in.  which  was 
a  well  faced  v/ith  good  ftone  j  and  by  the  fide  of 
the  ditch,  is  a  fpring  confecrated  to  St.  Ethel- 
bert,  and  a  handfome  old  ftone  arch  ereded  over 
it. 

This  city,  before  the  civil  wars,  had  fix 
churches,  befides  the  cathedral  ;  but  two  of  them 
were  demolifhed  in  thofe  troublefome  times.  The 
cathedral  which  we  have  already  faid  was  deftroy* 
ed  and  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, had  feveral  additions  made  to  it  by  the 
fucceeding  bifhops  ;.  fo  that  it  is  at  prefeat  a  mag- 
nificent Gothic  ftrudture,  adorned  with  feveral' 
ancient  monuments ;  and  in  the  north  wing  is  the 
(brine  of  Cantilupe,  who  is  alfo  painted  on  the 
wall.  It  has  a  bifhop,  a  dean,  a  chancellor,, 
ilxteen  canons,  twenty-feven  prebendaries,  2L 
chanter,  a  treafurer,  and  twelve  vicars  choral ^ 
with  deacons,  chorifters,  and  other  officers.  The 
bifhop  has  a  palace  called  the  cafile,,  which  has 
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nothing  extraordinary,  except  its  pleafant  fitua- 
tion ;  and  the  other  dignitaries  have  houfes,  in  a 
place  called  the  Clofe  ;  the  vicars  and  chorif- 
ters  live  in  a  college,  in  a  collegiate  or  academical 
way. 

The  city,  tho'  large,  is  but  thinly  inhabited, 
it  having  no  confiderable  trade  to  enrich  it ;  for  the 
only  manufacture  is  leather  gloves.  The  trading 
companies  have,  however,  their  diftinct  halls, 
laws,  and  privileges;  and  here  are  held  the  affi-^ 
zes,  quarter  feffions,  and  county-courts.  The 
city  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  twelve  aldermen, 
a  high  fteward,  a  depu;y  fteward,  a  recorder,  and 
town-clerk,  with  thirty-one  common-council- 
men,  among  whom  are  reckoned  the  mayor  and 
five  of  the  aldermen,  who  are  juftices  of  tiic 
peace  ;  the  mayor  has  his  fword-bearer  and  four 
ferjeants  at  mace.  The  chapter-houfe  was  a  moft 
beautiful  ftruclure,  but  was  demolifhed  in  the  ci- 
vil wars.  Between  the  cathedral  and  the  bifhop's 
palace,  is  a  venerable  pile  of  building,  entirely  of 
iione,  not  excepting  the  roof.  It  confifts  of  tv^a 
chapels',  one  above  the  other,  befides  the  portico 
and  choir.  The  ground  plot  is  a  perfe6l  fquare, 
with  four  pillars  in  the  middle,  with  arches  every 
way  ;  and  over  thefe  pillars  is  a  cupola,  in  the 
form  of  an  odlagon,  and  on  the  walls  have  been 
a  variety  of  paintings.  The  portico  is  very  grand^ 
and  feems  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  v/orks  of  the 
Romans,  it  confifting  of  many  airches  retiring  in- 
wards, and  two  pillars  on  each  fide,  formed  of 
fingle  ftones.  The  lowermoft  chapel,  whofe  en- 
trance is  by  a  few  fteps  under  ground,  is  dedica- 
ted to  St.  Catharine,  as  the  upper  is  to  St.  Cuth- 
berL,  which  bad  anciently  prebenJaries,  who  were 
afterwards  translated  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter. 
This  Itrudture  was  built  by  Walter  de  Lacy  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conv^ueror,  and  endowed  by 
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him  with  feveral  eftates.  This  collegiate  church, 
with  all  the  revenues  belonging  to  it,  being  given 
in  the  year  iioi,  by  Hugh  de  Lacy,  the  Ton  of 
Walter,  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Glocefter, 
the  provoft  and  fecular  canons  were  changed  into 
a  prior  and  Benedi6^ine  monks,  who  were  remo- 
ved into  the  eaft  fuburb  without  Bifhopfgate, 
■where  Robert  Betun,  bifhop  of  Hereford,  gave 
them  ground,  on  which  wasereded  the  monaftery 
of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Guthlac,  which 
was  valued,  at  the  diflblution,  at  121  1.  3  s.  a 
year. 

A  fmall  river  that  appears  to  have  no  name,  run- 
ning by  the  north  fide  of  the  city,  falls  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  it  into  the  W-ye,  which  flows  by  the 
fouthfide;  whence,  on  every  fide  but  the  weft^ 
it  is  furrounded  by  rivers.  It  often  fufFers  by  the 
fwell  of  the  Wye,  over  which  it  has  a  good  ftone 
bridge  of  eight  arches.  Here  is  an  hofpital  found- 
ed in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  wellen- 
dowed  for  twelve  poor  people  ;  and  two  charity- 
fchools,  one  for  fixty  boys,  and  the  other  for  forty 
girls,  who  are  taught  and  cloathed  by  fubfcription. 
This  city  gives  the  title  of  vifcount  to  the  ho- 
nourable family  of  Devereux.  It  has  three  mar- 
kets, held  on  Wednefdays,  Fridays,  and  Satur- 
days ;  and  five  fairs,  which  are  kept  on  the  Tuef- 
day  after  Candlemas-day,  for  horned  cattle,  horfes, 
and  hops  ;  on  Wednefday  in  Eafter-week,  for 
horned  cattle  and  horfes;  on  the  19th  of  May, 
fortoys^  on  the  ift  of  July,  for  horned  cattle 
and  wool ;  and  on  the  20th  of  Odober,  for  hor* 
iied  cattle,  cheefe,  and  Welfh  butter. 

There  was  anciently  feveral  religious  houfes  in 
the  fuburbs,  particularly  without  the  north  gate 
was  an  hofpital  of  St.  John,  which,  according  to 
Leland,  was  for  fome  time  a  houfe  of  templars  ; 
but  when  he  wrote,  was  an  alms-houfe,  with  a 
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chapel.     Without  Frere  gate   in  Hereford  was  a 
college    of  grey  friars,  founded   by  Sir   William 
Pembrugge,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firfl,  and 
dedicated   to   St.  Guthlac,  the  revenues  of  which 
were  valued,  at  the  difTolution,  at  121 1.  3  s.  3  d. 
a  year.     In  the  fuburb,  without  St.  Andrew's,  or 
St.    Owen's    gate,    was    a    chapel   of  St.    Giles, 
which  once    had    friars  of   Grifey,  or  Savignian 
monks,  and  then   templars.     King  Richard  gave 
this  chapel  to  the  town,  upon  which  it  was  made 
an  hofpital.     The  friars,  preachers,  came  hither 
firfl  about  the  year  1280,  and  fet  up  a  little  orato- 
ry at  Portfield  in   the    ingate   fuburb,  where  Sir 
John   Daniel,  or  Deinvile,   knight,  began  a  new 
priory  and  church   for  them,  which  was    finifhed 
by  king  Edward  the  Third.     There  was  alfo  in 
the  fame  fuburb  a  chapel  of  St.  Giles,  firft  founded 
for  Lazers,  but  afterwards  converted  to  the  ufe  of 
other  poor,  of  which  the  burgefles   are  patrons. 
In   fhort,  there  was   an   hofpital  near  the   biidge 
over  the  Wye  in  Hereford,  as  early  as   the   year 
1226  ;  and  it  appears    from  ancient  records,  that 
there  was  a  priory  in  this  city,  called  the  hofpital 
of  St.  Thomas. 

At  Home  Lacy  upon  the  river  Wye,  about 
five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Hereford,  William  Fitz- 
wain  founded  an  abbey  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  the  l^hird,  for  premonftra- 
tenfian  canons/  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  St.  Thomas  a  Becket.  It  was  endow- 
ed with  lands  in  the  neighbouring  country,  but 
its  revenues  at  the  fuppreilion  do  not  appear. 

Within  a  mile  of  Hereford  is  a  Roman  camp, 
called  Ovftei-hill,  which  fome  have  fuppofed  took 
its  name  from  Oftorius,  who  was  the  Roman  ge- 
neral, when  the  army  encamped  here.  And  at 
Eaton  Wall,  a  village  upon   the  VVye,  two 
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miles    eaft   of  Hereford,    is   a  camp -with   fingle 
works,  v/hich  include  near  forty  acres. 

At  KiLPECKE,  to  the  foLith  of  Hereford,  was  a 
church  dedicated  to  Sr.  David,  given  by  Hugh, 
the  fon  of  William  the  Norman,  (whofe  family 
afterwards  affumed  the  name  of  Kilpecke)  to  St, 
Peter's  abbey  at  Glocefter,  to  which  it  became  a 
Cell  in  1 1 34?  and  thus  continued  till  the  time  of 
Thomas  SpofFard  bifliop  of  Hereford,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  altoge- 
ther united  to  Glocefter. 

At  Harold's  Ev/ias,  a  village  fituated  on  the 
river  Dover,  which  runs  thro'  the  Golden  Vale, 
fix  miles  fouth-weil:  of  Kilpecke,  was  a  church  de- 
dicated to  St.  Michael,  which,  in  the  year  iioo^ 
was  given  by  Harold,  lord  of  Ewias,  to  the  ab- 
bey of  St.  Peter  in  Glocefter,  upon  condition  that 
they  fnould  fettle  here  a  prior,  and  fmall  convent 
of  black  monks.  T'his  fettiement  was  accordingly 
made,  but  the  revenues  falling  fhort,  it  was  in  1358 
incorporated  with  the  great  abbey  of  Glocefter. 

At  DowRE,  near  Harold's  Ewias,  Robert  de 
Ewias,  youngeft'fon  to  Harold,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Stephen,  built  an  abbey  of  white  monks,  de- 
dicated to  the  Virgin  J\4ary,  which  at  the  diflblu- 
tion  confifted  of  an  abbot,  and  eight  religious,, 
and  was  valued  at  loi  1.  5  s.  a  year. 

'The  Golden  Vale  is  watered  by  the  river  Do- 
yer,  and  is  fo  called  from  its  richnefs  and  fertility,, 
for  in  the  fpring  it  is  fo  ftrewed  with  flowers,  that 
it  appears  to  be  gilded.  There  are  hills  on  each 
fide  covered  with  woods,  and  under  them  on  each 
hand  are.  corn  fields,  and  delightful  meadows. 

About  fix  miles  to  the  north-weft  of  Hereford 
is  KeN-CHESTER,  a  village  thought  to  be  the  an- 
cient Roman  town,  called  Ariconium,  from  the 
ruins  of  which  Hereford  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
built.     Two  Roman  roads  crofs  each  other  at  this 
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place,  one  of  which  is  called  Portway,  runs  from 
Bualt  in  Radnorfliire,  and  extends  to  Worcefter  ; 
the  other  comes  from  the  fouth,  and  pafles  the  ri- 
ver \\  ye  at  Eaton,  where  there  is  a  Roman  camp 
and  a  bridge,  from  whence  it  proceeds  to  Ken- 
chefter,  and  fo  northwards  to  Stratford.  There 
are  no  remains  of  the  ancient  fplendor  of  this  city, 
but  part  of  a  temple,  with  a  niche  five  feet  high 
and  three  broad  within,  built  of  Roman  brick,- 
flone,  and  exceeding  hard  mortar.  There  are, 
many  large  foundations  near  it,  and  not  many 
years  ago,  a  very  fine  raofaic  floor  was  found  en- 
tire. There  w^as  a  bath  likewife  found  by  Sir 
John  Hofkins,  about  feven  feet  fquare,  and  the 
pipes  of  brick  were  entire.  The  walls  may  \ery 
eafily  be  traced,  fome  of  the  ftones  being  left  every 
where,  though  overgrown  with  hedges  and  tiTn- 
ber  trees.  I'he  fite  of  the  place  is  a  fmall  emi- 
nence, of  a  fquarifh  form,  about  which  have 
been  found  many  Roman  coins  and  other  anti- 
quities. This  village  is  fheltered  towards  the 
north  by  a  prodigious  mountain,  that  is  very 
fleep,  and  crowned  with  a  vaft  camp,  which  en- 
compafles  the  top  entirely.  Thofe  that  will  be  at 
the  pains  to  climb  up  to  the  lummit,  will  have  an 
extenfive  profpe£l:',  as  far  as  St.  Michael's  mount 
in  Monmouthfhire. 

At  BpvOCKhampton,  eight  miles  fouth- eafl  of 
Hereford,  is  a  piece  of  ground  called  Capeller- 
hills,  where  is  a  large  fquare  camp  double  trench- 
ed, called  Wobury,  near  half  a  mile  long,  tho' 
it  is  but  narrow. 

Sixteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Hereford  is  Ross, 
which  is  commodioufly  feated,  in  a,  fertile  foil  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Wye,  at  the  diftance  of 
one  hundred  and  feventeen  miles  weft-north-weil: 
of  London.  It  is  a  well  built,  populous  place,, 
chiefly  confifting  of  two  flreets,  each  about  half  a 
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mile  long,  croffing  each  other  in  the  middle. 
Here  are  two  charity-fchoo's,  one  for  thirty  boys, 
the  other  for  twenty  girls,  who  are  taught  and 
cloathed  by  fubfcription.  This  town  is  famous 
tor  its  cyder,  and  in  Camden's  time,  it  had  a 
confiderable  manufa6lure  of  hardware.  It  is  at 
prefent  much  frequented  on  account  of  its  market 
and  fairs,  which  are  well  ftocked  with  cattle  and 
other  provifions.  Its  market  is  held  on  Thurf- 
days,  and  its  fairs  on  Holy  Thurfday,  for  horned 
cattle  and  fheep  ;  on  the  13th  of  June,  for  hor- 
ned cattle  and  cheefe ;  on  the  20th  of  July,  for 
horned  cattle,  fheep,  horfes  and  wool;  on  the 
loth  of  October,  for  horned  cattle,  cheefe,  and 
butter;  and  on  the  nth  of  December,  for  hor- 
ned cattle  and  pigs. 

Wilton,  about  a  mile  north-weft  of  Rofs,  is 
remarkable  for  an  ancient  caftle  belonging  to  the 
family  of  the  Greys.  According  to  fome  authors, 
it  was  built  by  Hugh  Longchamp  ;  but  we  are  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Camden,  that  kino;  John  gave 
Wilton,  with  the  caftle,  to  Henry  Longchamp, 
who  was  flierift"  of  this  county  in  the  rei^n  of 
Richard  the  Firft.  It  ftood  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
but  is  now  in  ruins. 

Three  miles  fouth  of  Rofs  is  Goodrich  Caf- 
tle, which  is  pleafantly  feated  on  the  river  Wye^ 
and  was  given  by  king  John  to  VV'illiam  Marfhal, 
lord  Marihal.  It  was  afterwards  the  principal  feat 
of  the  Talbots,  earls  of  Shrewibury,  but  is  now 
in  polFefTion  of  the  duke  of  Kent,  the  noble 
family  of  the  Greys  having  ever  fmce  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Firft  been  lords  of  Wilton,  and  other 
eftates  in  its  neighbourhood.  A  great  part  of  the 
walls  areftill  ftanding,  and  the  gatehoufe  is  almoft 
entire.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  very  ftrong,  fpa- 
cious  caftle,  built  after  the  ancient  manner.     Of 
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the  ruins  of  this  {lru6ture  we  have  gi<^en  a  view, 
for  the  fatisfadtion  of  the  curious  reader. 

At  Flanesford,  a  village  upon  the  Wye,  a 
little  to  the  fouth  of  Rofs,  Richard  7'albot,  lord 
of  Caille  Goodrich,  in  the  year  1347,  built  and 
endowed  a  fmall  priory  of  black  canons,  and  de- 
dicated it  to  St.  John  JBaptift  :  this  was  valued  at 
the  diflblution  at  14  1.  8  s.  9  d.  a  year. 

From  Hereford  a  road  extends  north-eaft  to 
Bromyard,  a  fmall  town  on  the  road  from  Wor- 
cefter  to  Leominfter,  fituated  in  a  country  full  of 
orchards  near  the  river  Frome,  one  hundred  and 
tVv'cnty-four  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  fmall,  ob- 
fcure  town,  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  has  a  mar- 
ket on  Wednefdays,  with  five  fairs,  held  on  the 
Thurfday  before  the  25th  of  March,  for  horfes 
and  horned  cattle  ;  on  the  3d  of  May  ;  on  Whit- 
fun  Monday,  the  Thurfday  before  the  25th  of  Ju- 
ly, and  on  the  Thurfday  before  the  29th  of  Oc- 
tober, for  horned  cattle  and  flieep.  In  the  church 
of  Bromyard  were  three  canons  or  prebendaries, 
fo  early  as  the  fifty-third  year  of  king  Henry  the 
Third.  The  bifhop  of  Hereford  nominated  to 
this  charity,  and  the  church  was  frequently  called 
a  collegiate  church  or  college. 

Eight  miles  north  of  Hereford  is  Hampton 
Court,  the  feat  of  the  laft  earl  of  Coningfby. 
It  was  built  by  Henry  Bolingbroke,  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter,  afterwards  king  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  the 
form  of  a  caftle,  and  is  fituated  in  a  valley  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  a  rapid  river,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  cal- 
led Brynmaur.  The  gardens  are  very  pleafant, 
terminated  by  vaft  woods,  covering  all  thefloping 
fide  of  the  hill,  and  there  is  plenty  of  water  on 
all  fides  of  the  houfe,  for  fountains,  bafons,  and 
canals.  The  park,  which  is  very  fine,  is  eight 
miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  about  twelve 
hundred  head  of  deer.     The  profpeds  on  one  fide 
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reach  into  Wiltfliire,  and  on  the  other  to  th*^ 
Welch  mountains.  There  are  here  lawns,  groves, 
canals,  hills,  and  plains  ;  particularly  a  prece  of 
water  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  enclofed 
between  two  great  woods,  and  the  dam,  which  is 
made  over  a  valley,  is  faid  to  have  coft  8oo*l.  and 
to  have  been  finifhed  in  a  fortnight  by  two  hun- 
dred hands.  A  new  river  is  cut  quite  thro'  the 
park,  the  channel  of  which  is,  for  a  confiderable 
extent,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  andferves  to  enrich 
a  tracSl  of  land  that  was  before  barren.  Here  are 
]aid  out  new  gardens  and  canals,  warrens,  de- 
coys, flieep-walks,  and  paftures  for  cattle,  which 
fupply  thehoufe  with  conveniences  and  neceffaries, 
without  having  recourfe  to  a  market. 

To  the  north  of  this  park  is  Leominster,  or 
Lemster,  which  is  fourteen  miles  nor^h  of  He- 
reford, fixty-five  north  of  Briftol,  eleven  fouth  of 
Ludlow,  forty-two  fouth  of  Shrewfbury,  twenty- 
three  weft  of  Worcefter,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-fix  weft- north- weft  of  London.  It  is  faid 
to  have  been  originally  called  Monafterium  Leo- 
Jiis,  from  a  monaftery  built  in  that  town  by  king 
IMerwald,  after  he  had  feen  a  lion  in  a  vifion. 
Others,  however,  fuppofe  its  prefent  name  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Llan  Lieni,  which,  they  fay,  it 
received  from  the  ancient  Britons,  in  whofe  lan- 
guage it  fignifies  a  church  of  nuns.  Others  again 
derive  Lemfter  from  Linum,  the  Latin  name  of 
flax,  the  country  aboat  it  producing  the  beft  kind 
of  that  valuable  plant.  This  is  a  large,  ancient, 
populous,  and  pleafant  tov/n,  feated  in  a  rich  foil, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lug,  over  which  it  has 
feveral  bridges.  The  parts  about  it  are  noted  for 
exceeding  fine  wool,  and  the  inhabitants  carry  on 
a  brifk  trade  in  the  woollen  manufa6lure,  and  al- 
fo  in  hats,  leather,  and  feveral  other  articles  ;  and 
the  rivers  about  the  town  turn  feveral  mills,  which 
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are  fubfervient  to  many  ufeful  occupations.  The 
foil  is  faid  to  be  lb  extremely  fertile,  that  trees  and 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  flourifh  in  an  amazing 
manner;  thus  we  are  told,  that  the  leaves  of  the 
dock  are  as  large  as  an  ordinary  tea-table,  and 
thofe  of  Gomfrey  as  long  as  a  man's  arm.  ]t  was 
incorporated  by  queen  Mary,  and  is  governed  by  a 
high-lleward,  a  bailiff,  a  recorder,  twelve  capital 
burgelTes,  out  of  whom  a  bailiff  is  chofen,  and  a 
town  clerk.  It  has  a  large  beautiful  church,  and 
an  alms-houfe,  founded  by  the  widow  of  a  per- 
fon,  who  is  faid  to  have  given  away  the  greatefl 
part  of  his  eftate  during  his  life-time,  and  after- 
wards to  have  been  treated  with  difrefped,  which 
is  probably  alluded  to  by  the  figure  of  a  man,  in  a 
niche  over  the  entrance  of  the  houfe,  holding 
up  a  hatchet,  underneath  which  are  the  following 
lines. 

"   Let  him  that  gives  his  goods  before  he  is  dead 
"  Take  this  hatchet,  ajul  cut  off  his  head.'' 

At  the  fairs  of  this  town  are  fold  a  great  number 
of  black  cattle  and  horfes,  and  its  trade  for  wool 
was  fo  confiderable  at  its  market,  which  was  held 
on  Thurfday,  the  fame  day  in  which  the  market 
at  Hereford  and  Worcefter  were  kept,  that  thofe 
cities  petitioned  to  have  the  day  changed,  com- 
plaining of  their  lofs  of  trade;  upon  which  the 
market-day  at  Leominfter  was  altered  to  Friday, 
fince  which  time  its  trade  has  greatly  decreafed. 
This  town  has  alfo  the  beft  wheat,  barley,  wool, 
and  flax  in  England.  It  has  five  fairs,  held  on  the 
13th  of  February,  the  Tuefday  after  Midlent- 
Sunday,  and  May  13,  for  horned  cattle  and 
horfes  \  on  the  loth  of  July,  for  horned  cattle, 
horfes,  wool  and  Welch  butter  ;  and  on  Novem- 
ber 83  for  horned  cattle,  hops,  and  butter. 

Mer- 
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Merwald,  king  of  the  weftern  part  of  Mercla, 
built  a  monaftery  at  Leominfter,  about  the  year 
660,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Peter,  but  it  was  de- 
ftrcyed  in  the  DaniOi  wars.  Afterwards  here  was 
a  college  of  prebendaries,  and  then  an  abbey  of 
nuns,  who  were  all  difperfed,  and  rnoft  of  their 
lands  polfeiTed  by  laymen  long  before  the  year 
1 125,  when  king  Henry  the  Firft  gave  the  abbey, 
v^ith  every  thing  belonging  to  it,  to  the  new  abbey 
he  had  founded  at  Reading  in  Berkfliirc,  to  which 
it  became  a  cell.  In  1536  it  was  endowed  with 
the  annual  revenue  of  660  1.  16  s.  8  d.  out  of 
which  was  paid  to  Reading,  and  in  other  reprizes, 
the  value  of  448  1.  8  s.  8  d.' a  year. 

On  a  hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leominfter, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  palace^  now  called  Comfor 
caftle.  And  in  a  park  belonging  to  Croft  caifle, 
on  the  north-weft  of  Leominfter,  is  a  large  camp 
with  two  ditches. 

Eight  miles  north  of  Leominfter  is  Richard's 
caftie,  Vv^hich  took  its  narne  from  Richard,  fur- 
named  Scfoop,  to  whom  it  belonged  in  the  reign 
of  king  Edward  the  Confeftbr.  It  ftands,  accord- 
ing to  Leland,  upon  the  top  of  a  very  rocky  hill, 
which,  in  his  time,  v/as  well  wooded,  but  the 
keep,  the  walls,  and  the  tov/ers,  were  then  go- 
ing to  ruin.  Beneath  the  caftle  is  a  fpring,  call- 
ed Bone  Well,  in  which  a  great  quantity  of  fmall 
bones  are  conftantly  found,  and  of  which  there  is 
a  fupply  in  a  very  fhort  time  after  it  is  cleared  of 
them.  Some  imagine  thefe  to  be  the  bones  of 
fome  fmall  fifti,  and  others  the  bones  of  frogs  ; 
however,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  either,  for  neither 
iifti  nor  frogs  are  found  in  it ;  but  whence  or  hov7 
they  come  hither,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conjecture. 

Twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Hereford  is  Weo- 
BLEY,  or  Webley,  a  fmall  town,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  from  London,  This  is  an  ancient 
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borough  by  prefcriptlon,  but  the  market,  which 
is  kept  on  Tuefdays,  is  very  fmall.  Here  are  two 
charity-fchools,  one  for  twenty  boys,  and  ano- 
ther for  girls,  fupported  by  fubfcripticn  ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  king  Stephen  there  was  a  caftle  here, 
but  at  what  time  it  was  demolifhed  is  not  faid. 
This  town  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and 
has  been  very  famous  for  its  ale.  It  has  two  fairs, 
the  firft  on  Holy  Thurfday,  for  horned  cattle 
and  horfes ;  and  the  other  three  weeks  after,  for 
horned  catth,  horfes,  and  coarfe  linen  cloth. 

At  WoRMSLEY,  fituated  fouth-eaft  of  Weo- 
bley,  was  a  priory  of  black  canons,  founded  about 
the  reign  of  king  John,  by  Gilbert  ToJbot.  l^hey 
were  of  the  order  of  St.  Vi6tor,  and  the  priory 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard.  It  had  feven  ca- 
nons at  the  difToiution,  and  was  endowed  with  the 
annual  revenue  of  83  1.    10  s. 

Four  miles  north  of  V/ebley,  in  the  road  from 
Hereford,  is  Pembridge,  a  fmall  town,  feated 
on  the  river  Arrow,  twenty-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Montgomery,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  weft- 
north-weft  of  London.  It  has  a  manufa6Iure  of 
woollen  cloth,  and  a  market  on  Tuefdays,  with 
two  fairs,  the  firft  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  the 
other  on  the  22d  of  November,  for  horned  cattle. 

Near  Pembridge  were  the  manor  and  church  of 
Lena, or  MoNKLAND, which,  inthereign  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  was  given  to  the  Benedi6line  monks 
of  St..  Peter's  abbey,  at  Cafteliione,  or  Conches,  in 
Normandy,  to  which  it  became  a  cell,  but  after- 
wards it  was  given  to  the  Carthufians  at  Coventry. 

At  TiTLEY,  a  village  on  the  river  Arrow,  to 
the  north-w^eft  of  Pembridge,  was  a  cell  to  the 
abbey  of  Tyrone  in  France. 

WiGMORE,  a  village  about  feven  miles  to 
the  northward  of  Pembridge,  had  a  fmall  co]lce;e 
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of  three  prebendaries,  founded  in  the  parifh  churchy 
in  the  year  iioo;  and  there  are  here  two  fairs, 
one  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  the  other  on  the 
25th  of  July,  for  horned  cattle,  horfes  and  fheep. 
This  place  was  formerly  fortified  with  a  caftle, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  ftill  remaining,  and  there 
is  enough  of  them  to  fhev/,  that  it  was  a  very 
large  and  fpacious  flru6lure  ;  of  thefe  ruins  we 
have  a  given  a  view  for  the  fatIsfa6tion  of  the  cu- 
rious reader. 

This  caftle  was  buiit  by  William  Fitz  Ofborn, 
€arl  of  Hereford,  and  lord  of  Wight  ;  but  the 
ground  belonged  at  that  time,  Vv'ith  the  manor, 
to  Randulph  or  Ralph  (de  Mortuo  Mari  or)  Mor- 
timer, one  of  king  William  the  Conqueror's  cap- 
tains and  knights,  who  came  from  Normandy 
with  him.  Hugh  de  Mortimer,  his  fon,  founded 
snd  endowed  an  adjacent  priory,  about  the  year 
1 179.  In  the  abfence  of  Ralph,  the  grandfon  of 
Hugh,  this  was  plundered  by  the  Welch,  and  mofl 
of  the  building  burnt,  except  the  church,  but  it 
was  again  reftored  by  the  family.  The  Morti- 
mers of  Wigmore  were  of  great  dignity  and  dif* 
tin6lion.  Edmund  de  Mortimer,  earl  of  March, 
married  Philippa,  only  daughter  and  heirefs  of 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  fecond  fon  of  king  Ed- 
ward the  Third,  after  which  he  was  lord  lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  where  he  died.  His  body  was 
brought  over  and  buried  in  the  church  of  this 
monaftery.  It  came  thus  into  the  crown,  by  whom 
it  was,  in  procefs  of  time,  given  to  the  noble  fa- 
mily of  Harley,  who  are  barons  of  Wigmore, 
earls  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer. 

At  LiMBROOK,  near  Wigmore,  was  a  cell   to 
Avency  in  Normandy  ;  and  about   a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Lug  in  this -place, 
a   priory  of  nuns  o{  the  order  of  St/'Aufliri'^was  '""^ 
founded  by  one  of  the  Mortimers,  in  the  reian  of 
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Richard  the  Firft,  which  continued  till  the  gene- 
ral fupprefiion,  when  it  had  fix  nuns,  and  yet  its 
revenue  was  only  valued  at  22  1.  7  s.  8d.  a  year. 
Brcmpton  Brion,  a  village  about  five  miles 
north-weft  of  Wigmore,  on  the  north-weft  bor- 
ders of  the  county,  is  famous  for  its  caftle,  which 
for  fomc  ages  belonged  to  a  family  of  diftincSlion, 
called  Brion  de  Brompton,  and  continued  in  their 
polTelTion  till  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Third, 
when  Robert  de  Harley,  marrying  the  daughter 
and  heirefs  of  Sir  Brion  de  Brompton,  it  came  in- 
to the  pofTeilion  of  that  noble  family.  It  is  at 
prefent  in  the  poireiTion  of  Edward,  earl  of  Ox- 
ford and  Mortimer,  baron  Harley  of  Wigmore. 
The  remains  are  extremely  magnificent,  and  for 
the  fatisfaclion  of  the  curious  reader,  we  have 
given  a  view  of  them.  The  gatehoufe  is  ftill  en- 
tire, and  the  other  parts  fhev/,  that  it  has  been 
very  ftrong  and  fpacious.  At  this  village  is  a 
fair  on  the  22d  of  June,  for  horned  cattle,  fheep 
and  wool. 

About  two  miles  to  the  north-eaft  is  Lant- 
WAR-DEN,  where  there  is  faid  to  be  a  perfect  Ro- 
man camp.  This  is  a  fingle  fquare  work,  with 
four  ports ;  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
thence  are  two  barrows  ;  one  of  which  being 
opened,  there  w^ere  found  in  it  many  coals,  and 
fomc  pieces  of  burnt  bones  ;  and  in  the  middle 
was  an  urn  about  tv»'o  feet  and  a  half  high,  full  of 
coals,  burnt  bones  and  alhes.  About  a  mile  from 
Brompton  Brion,  on  the  other  fide  the  river  Bard- 
field,  was  a  Britilh  camp,  now  covered  v/ith  oaks. 
Keynton,  or  KiKGTOK,  is  feated  on  the  river 
Arrow,  eight  miles  north  of  Pcmbridge,  twenty 
weft- north- weft  of  Hereford,  and  a  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  weft-noith-weft  of  London.  It  is  a 
pretty  large  well  built  tov/n,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
clothiers,  v/ho  carry  on   a  confiderable  trade  in 
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narrow  cloths.  It  has  a  free-fchool,  and  a  cha- 
rity-fchool ;  with  a  large  market  on  Wednef- 
days,  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  in  the  county  for 
corn,  cattle,  provifions,  and  various  commodi- 
ties: it  has  alfo  four  fairs,  v^^hich  are  held  on  the 
Wednefday  before  Eafter,  on  Whit-Monday,  the 
2d  of  Aug.uft,  and  the  4th  of  September,  for 
cattle,  and  all  forts  of  provifions. 

About  three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Keynton  Is 
Huntington,  a  village  which  gives  name  to  the 
hundred,  and  has  two  fairs,  one  on  the  28th  of 
June,  and  the  other  on  the  13th  of  November,  for 
horned  cattle,  fheep,  lambs  and  horfes. 

About  eleven  miles  to. the  fouthward  of  Keyn- 
ton, and  twenty- four  to  the  weftward  of  Hereford, 
is  Clifford,  a  village  feated  on  the  river  Wye, 
on  the  borders  of  Radnorfhire,  where  was  a  priory 
of  Cluniac  monks,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  founded  by  Simon  Fitz  Richard  Fitz  Ponce, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft.  This  priory  was 
fubordinate  to  a  monaftery  at  Lewis  in  Suflex, 
and  continued  till  the  fuppreffion,  when  it  was 
valued  by  Dugdale,  at  57  1.  7  s.  a  year  j  but  by 
Speed,  at  75  1. 

At  DowARD,  In  the  pari(h  of  Whitchurch, 
nineteen  miles  fouth  of  Hereford,  and  three  miles 
north  of  Monmouth,  is  a  pretty  high  hill,  on  the 
top  of  which  are  the  remains  of  fome  ancient  for- 
tifications, the  ditches  of  which  are  ftill  vifible  ; 
and  in  digging  here  for  iron-ore  and  lime-llone, 
broad  arrow  heads  have  been  found  ;  alfo  'the 
bones  of  a  perfon  of  a  gigantic  fize  were  difcover- 
ed  in  a  place  that  feemed  to  have  been  arched 
over.  Here  was  a  Ciltercian  abbey  founded  by 
Robert,  earl  of  Ferrers,  and  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  It  had  feveral  benefadors,  and  was 
valued  at  the  fuppreffion  at  loi  1.  a  year,  by 
Pugdale  ;  but  by  Speed,  at  1 18  1. 

In 
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In  the  foreft  of  Acornbury,  three  miles  foath 
of  Hereford,  a  nunnery  v/as  founded  by  Margery, 
the  wife  of  Walter  de  Lacy,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Cfofs,  In  this  houfe  was  a  priorcfs,  and 
feven  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Auftin,  whofe  reve- 
;iue  at  the  fuppreflion  was  67  1.   13  s.  a  year. 

In  this  county  were  born  the  following  great 
men. 

George  lord  Carpenter,  baron  Carpenter,  of 
Killaghy  in  Ireland,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient 
family  in  Herefordlliire,  and  born  at  Pitchers  OcuU 
in  that  county,  on  the  loth  of  February,  1657. 
He  entered  early  into  the  army.  His  iirft  poll:  in 
it  was  that  of  quarter-mafter  to  a  regiment  of 
horfe  ;  and  pafling  gradually  through  all  the  com~ 
miffions  of  cornet,  lieutenant,  and  captain,  he  was 
at  leno-th  advanced  to  a  lieutenant  colonel.  He 
afterwards  purchafed  the  king's  own  regiment  of 
dragoons,  the  command  of  which  he  retained  till 
his  death.  He  ferved  with  reputation  and  honour 
in  all  queen  Anne's  wars  ;  in  the  courfe  of  which 
he  rofe  to  the  rank  firft  of  a  brigadier-general,  after- 
wards of  major-general,  and  finally,  to  that  of 
lieutenant-general.  He  had  a  confiderable  fhare 
in  the  battles  of  Almanza,  Almenara,  and  Brihue- 
ga,  in  the  lafl  of  which  he  was  dangerouily  wound- 
ed. In  the  rebellion  of  17 15,  he  obliged  the  re- 
bels at  Prefton  to  furrender  at  discretion  ;  and,  in 
the  year  17 19,  was  created  baron  Carpenter,  of 
Killaghy,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland.  He  died  February  the  loth, 
1732,  and  was  interred  at  Owfelbury  in  Hamp- 
ihire. 

Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  EiTex,  a  gallant  fol- 
dier,  and  a  great  favourite  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was 
the  fon  of  Walter  Devereux,  earl  of  Efiex,  and 
•horn  at  Nethewood  in  Herefordihire,  November 
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the  ictb,  1567.  He  had  his  education  in  Tri- 
nity college,  Cambridge,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Whitgift,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 
His  firft  appearance  at  court,  at  leaft  as  a  candi- 
date for  royal  favour,  was  in  the  17th  year  of  his 
age  ;  when,  by  the  advantage  of  a  fine  perfon, 
and  the  charms  of  an  agreeable  behaviour,  he 
foon  attracted  her  m.ajefty's  notice.  In  1686,  he 
j^ccompanjed  his  ftep-fathcr,  the  earl  of  Leicefter, 
to  Holland,  v/here  he  diftinguillhed  himfelf  fomuch 
in  the  battle  of  Zutphcn,  that  he  was  knighted 
upon  the  field.  During  the  terror  of  the  Spanifli 
invafion,  he  was  appointed  general  of  horfe,  the 
earl  of  Leicefter  a6ling  as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army.  Such  was  his  love  of  military  glory,  that, 
when  an  expedition  was  undertaken  for  reftoring 
Don  Antonio  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  EiTex,  in 
dirCvSl  contradidlion  to  her  majefly's  orders,  engag- 
ed in  the  enterprize.  He  recovered,  however,  the 
queen's  good  graces  ;  commanded  the  forces  that 
were  fent  to  the  ailiftance  of  king  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  f ranee;  reduced,  in  1696,  the  town 
©f  Cadiz  ;  and,  the  year  following,  was  created 
earl-marfhal  of  England.  But  notwithftanding 
the  great  favours  he  had  received  from  his  fove- 
rcign,  and  the  profound  refpedt  he  was  wont  to 
fhev/  her  upon  moil:  occafions,  fuch  was  his  lofty 
fpirit,  that  he  could  not  bear  an  affront  even  from 
her ;  for  when  the  queen  one  day,  tranfported  by 
her  paflion,  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  EfTex, 
prompted,  as  it  were,  by  a  kind  of  natural  in- 
ilincl,  clapped  his  hand  upon  his  fword,  and 
fwore,  that  he  would  not  bear  fuch  treatment, 
were  it  from  Henry  the  Eighth  himfelf.  Even 
after  this  violent  breach,  he  found  m.eans  to  re- 
eftabliih  his  intereif,  which,  however,  he  was  not 
able  long  to  maintain.  For  having,  in  1598, 
gone  over  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  fubdue  tlie  great 
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rebel  Tyrone,  and  failing  in  that  enterprize,  he 
again  fell  into  difgrace  ;  and  though  he  Teemed 
for  feme  time  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  recovering 
her  majefty's  favour  ;  yet  aduated  by  his  own 
reftlefs  fpirit,  and  farther  irritated  by  the  indio-- 
nities  offered  to  him  by  his  enemies,  he  attempt- 
ed to  raife  an  infurre<Slion  ;  when,  being  feized  in 
his  own  houfc,  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1601.  The 
queen's  grief,  for  his  death,  it  is  (aid,  contribut- 
ed greatly  to  haften  her  own  end. 


L  2  HERT- 
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HERTFORDSHIRE. 

jrXX^  E  RTFORDSHIRE,  or  Hart- 
Jjjj*  TT  Jl{  FORDSHIRE,  IS  an  inland  county, 
J*{  ):{  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cambridge- 
)^)K)Kji  ftiir^  ^"^  Bedfordfhire ;  on  the  eaft  by 
EfTex ;  on  the  fouth  by  Middlefex  ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  Buckinghamfhire  and  Bedfordfhire,  ex- 
tending thirty-three  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to 
weft  ;  about  thirty  miles  in  breadth  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty' in  circumference. 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  this  county  was 
partly  inhabited  by  the  Trinobantes,  partly  by  the 
Cattieuchlani,  and  partly  by  the  Caftii,  a  people, 
from  whom  the  diftri(St,  at  prefent  called  Caifho 
hundred,  in  the  fouth -weft  divifion  of  the  county, 
derives  its  name,  and  through  it  pafTed  three  mi- 
litary ways.  During  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  the 
Mercians,  Eaft  Saxons,  and  kings  of  Kent,  di- 
vided it  among  them,  and  did  all  in  their  power 
to  deftroy  every  veftige  of  antiquity,  that  future 
ages  might  be  unable  to  difcover,  that  this  country 
had  been  pofTefll^d  by  any  other  nation  ;  yet  not- 
withftanding  this,  there  are  ftill  here  feveral  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  When  the  heptarchy  was 
reduced  to  one  kingdom  by  king  Egbert,  who 
was  the  firft  Englifh  monarch,  he  divided  the 
whole  nation  into  thirty-five  counties,  and  called 
this  Hertfordftiire,  from  Hertford  its  principal 
town.  After  the  Danes  had  ravaged  England, 
king  Alfred  found  it  necefTary  to  divide  the  coun- 
ties into  hundreds,  and  ordered  that  they  fhould 
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keep  continual  watch  and  ward  to  prevent  rob- 
beries ;  and  if  any  robbery  was  committed  by  day- 
light, the  hundred  was  appointed  to  pay  it,  which 
cuftom  is  continued  to  this  day. 

This  county  is  well  watered  with  rivers  and 
brooks,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Lee,  or  Lea, 
the  Stort,  the  Coin,  the  Ver,  and  the  New  River. 
We  have  already  defcribed  the  courfe  of  the  Lee, 
in  our  account  of  Eflex.  The  Stort  rifes  in  tli'^ 
north-eaft  part  of  the  county,  and  pafTing  by  bi- 
fhop  Stortford,  feparates  the  counties  ot  Hertford 
and  Efiex,  and  falls  into  the  river  Lee  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  Haddefdon. 

The  Coin  rifes  near  Bifliops  Hatfield,  and  run- 
ning fouth-weft,  pafies  by  Watford  ;  and  foon  af- 
ter running  almoft  directly  fouth,  feparates  Buck- 
inghamfhire  from  Middlefex,  and  difcharges  itfelf 
into  the  Thames,  near  Staines. 

The  river  Ver,  or  More,  rifes  in  the  weft  part 
of  the  county,  and  running  fouth-eaft,  pafies  by 
St.  Alban's  ;  and  then  running  due  fouth,  falls 
into  the  Coin. 

The  New  River  has  its  fource  near  Ware  in 
this  county,  and  is  conveyed  in  an  artificial  chan- 
nel, not  more  than  ten  feet  wide,  to  London. 
This  channel  is  cut  thro'  feveral  rifing  grounds  ; 
and  though  the  diftance  of  its  fource  from  Lon- 
don is  but  twenty  miles.  Sir  Hugh  Middleton, 
who  performed  the  Important  fervlce  to  the  city, 
of  bringing  this  river  to  it,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
eminences  and  vallies  in  the  way,  was  obliged  to 
make  it  run  a  courfe  of  almoft  thirty-nine  miles, 
and  to  carry  it  over  two  vallies,  in  long  wooden 
troughs,  lined  with  lead,  one  of  thefe,  which  is 
at  Buthill,  is  fix  hundred  and  fixty  feet  in  length, 
and  thirty  in  height ;  under  which,  for  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  land-waters,  is  an  arch  fo  capacious, 
as  to  admit  under  it  the  largeft  waggon  laden 
L  3  with 
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with  hay  or  ftraw  ;  the  other  near  Highbury,  is 
four  hundred  and  fixty-two  feet  long,  and  feven- 
teen  in  height,  where  it  is  raifed  along  the  top  of 
liigh  artificial  banks,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hollow,  fupported  by  poles,  fo  that  any  perfon 
may  walk  under  it ;  in  fhort,  over  and  under  this 
Jiver,  which  fometimes  rifes  thus  high,  and  at 
others  is  conveyed  under  ground,  run  feveral  con- 
fiderable  currents  of  land-waters  ;  and  both  above 
and  below  it,  a  great  number  of  brooks,  rills,  and 
water-courfes,  have  their  paflage.  This  river  is 
collected  in  a  large  bafon  near  Iflington,  from 
whence  it  is  thrown,  by  an  engine  worked  by 
horfes,  into  a  bafon  in  a  ftill  higher  fituation. 
From  thefe  bafons  the  water  is  conveyed,  in  a 
great  variety  of  directions,  through  fifty-eight 
wooden  pipes,  to  different  quarters  of  the  city.  In 
thefe  pipes  of  wood,  an  almoft  infinite  number  of 
jeaden  pipes  are  inferted,  and  conduced  under 
ground,  one  to  every  houfe,  in  all  the  ftreets, 
lanes,  courts,  and  alleys  of  that  vaft  metropolis. 
Before  this  flupendous  work  was  accomplifhed, 
the  city  was  chiefly  fupplied  with  water  by  con- 
duits, which  were  ereCled  in  fuch  places  as  were 
thought  moft  convenient ;  whence  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants  fetched  it  in  buckets,  or  bought 
it  of  the  water-carriers ;  but  this  method  being 
attended  with  great  labour  and  inconvenience,  a 
fcheme  v/as  projeded  to  condud  the  water,  now 
called  the  New  River,  to  London  ;  and  this  fcheme 
being  approved  by  the  government,  the  city  was 
impowered  to  carry  it  into  execution,  by  two  a6ts 
of  parliament,  paffed  in  the  reign  of  king  James 
the  Firft  ;  but  after  fome  progrefs  in  the  work, 
the  magiftrates  were  difcourao;ed  by  the  expence, 
and  gave  orders  that  it  fhould  be  difcontinued  ; 
but  the  work  given  up  by  this  opulent  city,  on 
account  of  the  charge  being  thought  too  great, 
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was  refumed  by  the  above  public-fpirited  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Middleton,  a  goldfmith  of  London, 
who,  at  his  own  expence,  accomplifhed  it  in  the 
manner  already  related,  to  the  great  injury  of  his 
fortune.  He  had,  however,  a  fmall  ftipend  al- 
lowed him  out  of  the  gain,  which  afterwards  ac- 
crued from  it,  and  likewife  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  ;  feveral  perfons  were  then  formed 
into  a  corporation,  for  directing  and  preferving 
the  works  ;  and  this  corporation  ftill  fubfifts,  by 
the  names  of  the  Governors  and  Company  of  the 
New  River. 

There  are  many  fmaller  flreams  in  this  county 
than  thofe  we  have  jufl  mentioned  ;  for  which 
reafon  Hertfordlhire  has  a  great  number  of  mea- 
dows, and  a  variety  of  river-iifh,  as  carp,  falmon", 
bream,  trouts,  tench,  perch,  roches,  eels,  and 
gudgeons. 

In  this  county  are  alfo  two  medicinal  fprings, 
one  at  Barnet,  and  the  other  at  Northall.  The 
waters  of  both  feem  to  be  much  of  the  fame  na- 
ture ;  that  at  Northall  is  a  little  brackifh  and  bit- 
terifh  in  the  throat ;  but  is  not  fo  naufeous  as  that 
of  Epfom.  Barnet  water  is  bitterer  than  the 
former,  but  they  both  will  curdle  with  foap,  and 
let  fall  a  grum.ous  fediment  with  oil  of  tartar. 
With  a  folution  of  alum,  they  will  let  fall  white 
grumes,  which  experiment  (hews  they  are  not  al- 
luminous  :  but  with  galls,  they  turn  of  a  wheyifh 
colour  ;  and  with  logv/ood,  of  a  deep  red.  A  gal- 
lon of  Northall  water  will  yield  four  drams,  and 
twelve  grains,  of  very  white  fediment  ;  and  a  gal- 
lon of  that  at  Barnet,  twenty  grains  of  a  brackifh 
bitter  fediment.  From  other  experiments  it  ap- 
pears, that  both  thefe  waters  contain  calcarious 
nitre,  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  fea-falt,  and  a  lit- 
tle lime-ftone.  They  are  both  of  a  purging 
L  4  quality  -, 
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quality ;  but  are   not  half  fo  ftrong  as  that  at 
Epfom, 

The  air  of  this  county  is  fo  pure  and  falubri- 
cus,  that  it  is  frequently  recommended  by  phyfi- 
cians  for  the  recovery  of  the  fick ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count, as  well  as  its  being  at  no  great  diftance 
from  the  capital,  it  is  adorned  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  very  fine  feats. 

The  foil  abounds  greatly  in  chalk,  which  ren- 
ders it  very  fertile  ;  but  the  vale  of  Wringtale, 
which  croiles  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
where  the  foil  is  mixed  with  white  marie,  yields 
the  beft  wheat  and  barley;  and  the  bread  and 
malt  made  of  it  are  in  high  efteem.  However, 
the  paftures  are  but  indifferent ;  thofe  that  are 
dry,  generally  producing  fern  and  broom ;  and  the 
wet,  mofs  and  rufhes  ;  but  by  an  invention  late- 
ly put  in  praflice,  the  wet  lands  are  greatly  im- 
proved by  what  is  called  Bufh  draining. 

A  very  ingenious  gentleman,  who  has  examin- 
ed the  different  methods  of  hufbandry,  pra6iifedin 
the  feveral  counties  of  England,  in  an  excellent 
work  publifhed  on  that  fubje(Sl,  obferves,  that  be- 
tween Barnet  and  Hatfield,  the  corn -grounds 
were  far  from  bearing  fuch  crops  as  he  expedled. 
Two  things,  fays  he,  are  very  bad,  their  ditches 
and  their  ploughs,  both  very  material  to  a 
farm.  Too  many  of  the  hedges  are  dead  ones  ; 
boughs  interlaced  four  feet  high  in  flakes  ;  and 
white  thorn  planted  by  the  fide  of  it,  intermix- 
ed with  fallow  flakes,  and  without  any  ditches  j 
this  pratlice  is  a  wretched  one,  for  the  fallow 
is  fo  quick  a  grower  as  to  overtop  the  thorns, 
and  drip  them  to  death  ;  nor  is  it  of  any  ufe  as 
a  fence  itfelf,  growing  ragged  and  open  at 
bottom.  In  Suffolk,  &c.  every  one  that  is 
curious  in  fences,  keeps  all  plants  from  among 
the  thorns,  becaufe  none  unites  with  them  ; 
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'«  and  gaps  are  for  ever  made  in  the  hedges,  by 
"  means  of  taking  hold  of  fallows,  hazels,  oaks, 
*'  afhes,  or  fuch  plants,  which  are  not  offenfive- 
*'  \y  armed  ;  whereas  a  white-thorn  fence  is  im- 
''  penetrable  ;  and  their  having  no  ditches,  ex- 
"  pofes  the  young  plants  entirely  to  the  cattle. 

"  After  they  are  grown  up  and  come  to  be 
''  plaflied,  they  become  very  ftrong,  though  at  a 
"  great  expence  of  wood  ;  for  they  lay  down  an 
"  immenfe  quantity  of  boughs,  many  bigger  than 
<'  a  ilout  man's  thigh,  and  they  afterwards  con- 
*'  tinuing  to  grow,  form  a  prodigious  ftrong 
"  hedge;  but  yet  the  want  of  ditches  to  them 
"  make  them  very  eafy  to  pafs ;  and  when  new 
*'  done,  the  pafTage  is  as  eafy  as  a  ftile.  They 
"  cut  little  trenches,  about  eighteen  inches  wide 
"  and  twelve  deep,  and  call  them  ditches  ;  but 
"  in  many  of  their  flat  fields  their  corn  in  winter 
"  Is  half  fpoiled,  for  want  of  good  ones  to  drain 
**  the  water  off.  T  heir  ploughs  are  much  worfe 
*'  than  their  hedges,  fo  exceedingly  large  and 
<*  heavy,  that  the  mere  draft  of  the  weight  is 
"  fufficient  for  two  horfes  ;  a  ihare  commonly 
*'  weighs  fixty  or  feventy  pounds.  From  hence 
'*  refuits  the  practice  of  never  ftirring  with  lefs 
''  than  four  horfes,  on  a  light  loofe  gravel,  after 
'<  it  has  received  three  or  four  earths  for  turnips  ; 
"  the  fifth,  nay  the  tenth,  would  not  be  given 
"  without  flrong  horfes  and  two  ftout  men,  one 
"  to  hold  and  another  to  drive,  and  never  do 
*'  above  an  acre.  Much  ftronger  lands  than  any 
in  this  neighbourhood  are,  in  Suffolk  and  Ef- 
fex,  broke  up  the  firft  time  with  a  pair  of  horfes 
and  one  man,  who  both  plows  and  drives ; 
but  then  one  of  thefe  implements  weighs  as 
much  as  five  of  the  ploughs  or'  thofe  counties. 
Thelofs,  from  this  miftaken  practice,  muft  be 
amazingly  great,  fince  the  difference  isjuft  half^ 
L  5  "  for 
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*^  for  the  wear  of  thefe  immenfe  ploughs  cannot  he 
*'  lefs  than  double  that  of  the  little  ones,  fo  that 
*'  a  change  would  at  once  double  the  quantity  of 
*'  land  plowed,  and  at  the  fame  expence.  Sup- 
*'  pofe  a  farmer  has  two  hundred, acres  of  arable 
"  land,  and  that  he  gives  them,  upon  an  average, 
*'  three  earths  a  year  ;  this  is  plowing  fix  hun- 
*'  dred  acres  once;  now  if  we  call  an  earth  5  s. 
"  which  (and  5  s.  6d.)  is  the  price  in  Hertfordihire, 
^'  thefe  tv/o  hundred  acres  coft  him  150  L 
*'  whereas,  by  dividing  his  team,  he  might  either 
*'  fave  half  that  fum,  or  give  his  land  double  the 
'^  number  of  ftirrings  j  befides  enjoying  the  capi- 
*'  tal  advantage  of  being  twice  as  fpeedy  in  critical 
*'  feed-times  :  a  point  of  infinite  importance. 
*'  I  fhould  remark,  that  they  do  not  plow  either 
'*  deeper  or  more  true  than  in  other  countries  j 
<'  they  fometimes  carry  a  much  broader  furrow, 
*«  but  that  is  a  moft  pernicious  practice,  and  ab- 
"  horred  by  all  good  hufbandmen  ;  nor  is  it  of 
*'  any  confequence  to  the  farmer,  as  his  teams  do 
*'  but  an  acre  a  day." 

The  uncommon  plants  growing  wild  in  this 
county  are  : 

Small  mountainous  round-leaved  chick-weed.^ 
refembiing  ftone-bafil,  JIfine  montana  ?ninima  act" 
ni  facie  rotundi-folia.  An  alfmes  minoris  allay 
Thai.  Harcyn.  Jn  the  mountainous  parts  of  this 
county,  on  the  borders  of  Buckingham fhire  near 
Chalfont,  St.  Peter. 

Yellow  loofeftrife,  with  a  globular  tuft  of 
ilowers,  Lyftmachia  lutea  fore  globofo^  Ger.  Park. 
Said  to    be  found  near  Kings  Langley. 

Pepper-mint,  or  mint  having  the  tafte  of  pep- 
per. Mentha  piper ata*  Found  in  this  county  by 
Dr.  Eales. 

Frefh-water-foldier,  or  water-aloe,  Militaris 
mzoid^h  G«^*    ill  the  new  ditches  of  Hatfield. 

Marfii 
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Marfh  tvvay-blade,  Ophris  five  hifolium  palujire^ 
Park.  On  the  wet  grounds  between  Hatfield  and 
St.  Albans.     Park.  p.  505. 

The  greater  fly- orchis.  Orchis  myodes  major^ 
Park,  Major  fiore  grandiufculo^  J.  B,  Found 
near  Welling  in  Hertford fli ire. 

Broad-leav^ed  baftard- hellebore,  with  a  white 
clofe  flower,  Helleborine  latifolio  fiore  albo  claufo* 
Found  by  Dr.  Eales,  near  Diggefwell  in  thiscounty. 

Jagged  cow-parfnep,  Sphondyliufn  montanum  mi- 
nus auguflifioUum  tenuiter  laciniatu?n^  near  Tring  in 
this  county. 

Hertfordfhire  lies  in  the  province  of  Canterbu- 
ry, and  is  partly  in  the  diocefe  of  London,  and 
partly  in  that  of  Lincoln.  It  contains  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  parifties,  and  is  divided  into 
eight  hundreds  j  but  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  for 
the  greater  convenience  of  themfelves  and  the 
people,  have  divided  the  whole  county  into  three 
parts,  in  each  of  which  they  have  their  feveral 
courts  or  petty  feflions.  It  has  no  city,  but  con- 
tains eighteen  market  towns,  and  fends  fix  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  namely,  two  knights  of  the 
{hire  for  the  county,  two  burgeflfes  for  Hertford, 
and  two  for  St.  Albans. 

The  lirll  town  on  entering  this  county,  in  the 
road  from  London  to  Dunflrable,  is  Barnet,  alfo 
called  High  Barnet,  from  its  fituation  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  and  Cheaping  Barnet,  from  its 
having  a  cheap  or  market,  to  diftinguifli  it  from  a 
village  in  its  neighbourhood,  called  Eaft  Barnet. 
This  is  a  well  frequented  place  on  the  great  north 
road,  eleven  miles  north-weft  of  London,  and  is 
therefore  well  fupplied  v/ith  inns.  The  church 
here  is  feated  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  is  a 
chapel  of  eafe  to  Eaft  Barnet.  In  this  town  is  a 
free-fchool  founded  by  cyueen  Elizabeth,  and  en- 
dowed 
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dowed  partly  by  her  majefty,  and  partly  by  alder- 
man Owen  of  London,  whofe  additional  endow- 
ment is  paid  by  the  fillimonger's  company,  who 
have  the  privilege  of  appointing  twenty-four  go- 
vernors, who  choofe  the  mafter  and  ufher.  Thefe 
teach  feven  children  gratis,  and  all  the  reft  of  the 
parifh  for  five  (hillings  a  quarter.  There  is  here 
aifo  an  alms-houfe,  founded  and  endowed  for  fix 
widows,  by  James  Ravenfcroft,  Efq;  In  the 
time  of  the  Saxons  this  place  was  a  large  wood, 
granted  to  the  church  of  St.  Albans,  and  confir- 
med by  feveral  kings,  by  the  name  of  Berdnet, 
v/hich,  in  the  Saxon  tongue,  fignifies  a  little  hill. 
King  Henry  the  Second  granted  the  abbots  of 
St.  Albans  the  privilege  o'f  having  a  market  kept 
here  on  Mondays,  vyhich  ftill  continues,  and  is 
famous  for  corn  and  cattle,  and  efpecially  fwine» 
It  has  two  fairs,  namely,  on  April  8,  9,  and  10, 
and  on  September  4,  5,  and  6,  for  Englifh^ 
Welch  and  Scotch  cattle. 

This  place  is  famous  for  a  bloody  battle  fought 
upon  Gladmcre-common  in  its  neighbourhood, 
on  the  14th  of  April  1468,  between  the  two 
houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter.  This  battle  be- 
gan early  in  the  morning,  and  lafted  till  noon  ; 
and  never,  perhaps,  had  two  armies  been  feen  to 
fight  with  more  bravery  and  obftinacy  ;  but  at 
length  Edward  the  Fourth  gained  the  vi(fiory,  and 
the  great  earl  of  Warwick,  who  fought  for  Henry 
the  }:^ixth,  fell  covered  with  wounds.  The  place 
fuppofed  to  be  the  field  of  battle  is  a  green  fpot, 
a  little  before  the  meeting  of  the  St.  Albans  and 
Hatfield  roads  ;  and  here  in  the  year  1740  a  ftone 
column  was  ere6fed,  on  which  is  infcribed  a  long 
account  of  that  battle. 

Elstree,  Idlestree,  or  Eaglestree,  a- 
bout  three  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Barnet,  upon 
the  borders  of  Middlefex,  is  now  a  fmall  village, 

built 
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built  upon  the  Roman  road  called  Watlingftreet, 
and  has  a  church,  which  is  but  a  mean  ftrudure. 
This  is  thought  by  Norden  to  have  been  the  Ro- 
man city  called  Sullonicae  mentioned  by  Antoni- 
nus, as  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  miles  from  Lon- 
don ;  but  Mr.  Camden  and  Horfleyare  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  on  Brockley-hill  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, many  urns,  coins,  Roman  bricks,  and  other 
antiquities,  having  been  dug  up  there ;  and  at 
Pennywell,  near  Brockley-hill,  are  ftill  vifible  the 
foundations  of  feveral  walls,  which,  according  to 
tradition,  are  the  remains  of  a  city. 

St.  Albans,   which  is  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Dunftable,  and  twenty-one  north-weft  of  Lon- 
don, received  its  name  from   an  abbey  built  there 
in  the  year  703,  to  the  memory  of  Albanus,  the 
firft  martyr  of  Britain,  who  fufFcred  in  the  perfe- 
cution  under  the  emperor  Dioclefian,  and  was  ca- 
nonized as  a  faint.     It  is   generally  confidered  as 
having  rifen   out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Ve- 
rulam,  which   was  feated  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
river    Ver.     When    Julius    Caefar    invaded   this 
illand,  Verulam  v/as  a   large  and  populous   city, 
but  there  are  now  no  other  remains  of  it  but  the 
ruins    of  walls,  fome   tefTelated    pavements,    and 
Roman  coins,  that  from  time  to  time  have  been 
difcovered  by  digging.     It  was  feated  on  a  gentle 
defcent  on  the  weftern   fide  of  the    hill,  fortified 
with   a  mud   v/all   and  ditch,    and    encompaiTed 
with    woods  and  marflies.     The  inhabitants    en- 
joyed the  fame  rights  and  privileges  as  the  Roman 
citizens,  and    this   fo  firmly  united  them  to   the 
Romans,  that  Boadicea,  confidering  them  as  ene- 
mies,  razed    the   city,  and  made  a  moft  dreadful 
fiaughter  of  the    Romans   and    their    allies  ;  but 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  lieutenant  of  Britain,  return- 
ing from   the  conqueft   of  the  Ifle  of  Man  with 
the  fourteenth  legion  and  ten   thoufand  auxilia- 
ries. 
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ries,  immediately  attacked  the  Britons,  gained  a 
complete  victory,  and  put  eighty  thoufand  to  the 
fvvord.  After  this,  the  city  was  rebuilt,  and  the 
Britons  lived  very  quietly  under  the  Roman  go- 
vernment till  the  year  304,  when  Diociefian  be- 
gan to  perfecute  the  chriflians.  At  length,  when 
the  Saxons  had  gained  a  footing  here,  they  con- 
quered this  Roman  city,  and  called  it  Werlamcef- 
ter,  and  Watlingeceder,  from  the  famous  Roman 
highway  called  Watlingllreet,  on  which  it  flands. 

One  part  of  the  ditch  at  V'erulam  is  ftill  vifible, 
it  is  double,  but  irregularly  formed.  The 
ftreetslikev>7ife  may  dill  be  traced,  efpecially  when 
the  corn  is  nearly  ripe.  The  compofition  of  the 
Roman  wall  was  three  feet  of  layers  of  flint,  and 
one  foot  made  up  of  three  courfes  of  Roman  brick  ; 
and  there  were  round  holes  quite  through  the 
wall,  about  eight  yards  diftant  from  each  other. 
That  part  of  the  wall  by  the  v/etV  gate,  called 
Gorham  block,  is  twelve  feet  thick.  \t  would 
be  endlefs  to  recount  ail  the  antiquities  that  have 
been  dug  up  at  Veruiam  :  feveral  mofaic  pave- 
ments have  been  feen,  and  one  in  particular  was 
found  in  1719. 

St.  Albans  feat  members  to  parliament  as  early 
as  any  borough  ;n  the  kingdom.  It  is  incorporated 
by  charter,  and  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  high 
fteward,  a  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  a  town- 
clerk,  and  twenty-four  affiilants.  This  borou2;h 
has  adift:ri6t  called  a  Liberty,  which  has  a  jurifdic- 
tion  both  in  civil  and  ecclcfiaftical  matters,  peculiar 
to  itfelf,  including  the  panfnes  of  Barnet,  Sand- 
ridge,  Redburne,  Cudicot,  Shepehele,  Bufny,  El- 
ftre,  Langiey-Abbots,  Sarret,  Walden-Abbots, 
Hoxton,  Ridge,  Norton,  Rickmanfworth,  and 
Watford.  This  liberty  has  ajail,  and  a  jail-delivery 
at  St.  Alban's  four  times  a  year,  on  the  Thurfday 
after  the  quarter  feulons  at  Hertford.     St.  Albans 
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«  is  divided   into  four  wards,  in  each  of  which  is  a 
»  conftable  and  two  churchwardens. 

Though  this  town  is  far  from  being  remarkable 
■:  for   its  beauty   and    the  elegance  of  its  buildings, 
t  the  country  round  it,  being  extremely  pleafant, 
'  abounds  with  fine  feats.     The  town  is  both  large 
*  and  populous,  and  has    four  parifh   churches,  St. 
Alban's,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Stephen's,  and  St.  Mi- 
chael's, befides  feveral    meeting-houfes.     St.  Al- 
ban's  was    the   abbey-church   founded  by    OfFa, 
king  of  the  Mercians,  in  the  year  793,    on   the 
fpot  where  St.  Alban  was  martyred.     King  Offa 
afterwards  caufed   feveral  houfe^  to  be  built  near 
this  abbey  for  the  reception   of  flrangers  and  tra- 
vellers, as  well  as  for  the  ufe  of  the  fervants  and 
officers  belonging  to  it ;  fo  that  in  procefs  of  time 
it    increafed  to  a  town.     In    the  year  11 54,  Ni- 
cholas bifhop  of  Abba,  who  was  born   near    this 
monaftcry,  being  chofen  pope,  afiumed  the   name 
of  Adrian  the  Fourth,  and  granted  many  privile- 
ges to  this  abbey,  caufmg  the  abbot  to  be  the  firft 


n  England,  both  in  order  and  dignity.  At  the 
time  of  the  diflblution  this  abbey  was  valued  at 
2102I.  a  year  by  Dugdale,  but  at  251CI.  by  Speed. 
The  inhabitants  then  purchafed  that  part  of  it: 
that  is  ftill  (landing,  and  converted  it  into  a  pa- 
rifh church.  It  is  at  prefent  a  large  pile  of  build- 
ing, that  may  juftly  claim  a  particular  regard 
both  for  its  antiquity  and  beauty,  of  which  the 
reader  will  be  a  judge,  from  the  engraved  view 
we  have  given  of  it.  In  this  ancient  edifice 
is  a  funeral  monument  and  effigies  of  king  Offa, 
its  founder,  feated  on  his  throne.  On  the  eaft 
fide  flood  the  flirine  of  St.  Alban,  and  in  the 
fouth  ifle,  near  the  above  fhrine,  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Humphrey,  brother  to  king  Henry  the 
Fifth,  commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  the 
good  duke  of  Glocefter,  It  is  adorned  v/ith  a  du- 
cal 
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cal  coronet,  and  the  arms  of  France  and  Eng- 
land quartered.  In  niches  on  one  fide  are  kstn- 
teen  kings,  but  in  the  niches  on  the  other  there 
are  no  ftatues  remaining.  On  this  tomb  is  a  La- 
tin infcription,  alluding  to  the  pretended  miracu- 
lous cure  of  a  blind  man  detccSled  by  the  duke, 

This  infcription  has  been  thus  tranflated  into 
Engiifh  : 

Sacred  to  the  pious  memory  of  an  extellent  man. 
Interr'd  within  this  confecrated  ground. 
Lies  he  whom  Henry  his  protedlor  found. 
Good  Humphrey,  Glo'fler's  duke,  who  well  could 

Fraud  couchM  within  the  blind  impoftor's  eye. 
His  country's  light,  the  ftate's  rever'd  fupport. 
Who  peace,  and  rifmg  learning  deign'd  to  court ; 
Whence  his  rich  library,  at  Oxford  plac'd, 
Her  ample  fchools  with    facred  influence  grac'd  t 
Yet  fell  beneath  an  envious  woman's  wile, 
Both  to  herfclf,  her  king  and  kingdom  vile: 
Who  fcarce  allow'd  his  bones  this  fpot  of  land  : 
Yet  fpite  of  liWM'^  fhall  his  glory  ftand. 

About  fifty  years  ago  was  difcovered  in  digging  a 
grave,  a  pair  ot  flairs  that  led  down  into  a  vault, 
iw  which  was  found  a  leaden  coffin,  wherein 
the  duke  of  Glocefler's  corpfe  was  preferved  al- 
moft  entire,  by  a  kind  of  pickle  in  which  it  lay  ; 
only  the  flefh  was  wafted  from  the  legs,  the  pic- 
kle at  that  end  of  the  coffin  being  dried  up.  In 
this  church  was  a  very  noble  font  of  folid  brafs, 
given  it  by  Sir  Richard  Lea,  mafter  of  the  pio- 
neers, who  took  it,  among  other  plunder  out  of 
Scotland  in  the  year  1543,  where  it  ferved  as  a 
font  for  baptizing  the  children  of  the  royal  fami- 
ly, but  was  placed  here  as  a  common  baptiftry.  It 
V/as,  however,  carried  away  in  the  civil  wars   in 
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the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Firft,  and  conver- 
ted into  money. 

St.  Peter's  church  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  town,  and  St.  Michael's  on  the  north-weft  ; 
and  both  of  them  are  handfome  ftrudlures.  In 
the  latter,  among  other  monuments,  is  one  in  me- 
mory of  the  famous  Francis  Bacon  lord  Veru- 
1am,  with  his  eiiigy  in  alabafter  feated  in  an  elbow 
chair. 

fn  the  middle  of  the  town  of  St.  Alban's  king 
Edward  the  Firft  ereded  a  very  ftately  crofs  in 
memory  of  queen  Eleanor,  who  dying  in  Lincoln- 
ihire,  was  carried  thro'  this  town  to  Wcftminfter, 
in  order  to  be  interred  there.  Here  are  two  cha- 
rity-fchools,  one  for  twenty-eight  boys,  v/ho  are  all 
cloathed  ;  the  other  for  twenty-one  girls,  of  whom 
fourteen  only  are'cloathed.  This  town  gives  the 
title  of  duke  to  the  noble  family  of  Beauclerk, 
The  great  duke  of  Marlborough  eredled  a  feat 
here  called  Holloway-houfe,  and  feveral  neat  alms- 
houfes  were  built  here  by  him  and  his  dutchefs 
dowager,  who  caufed  a  nae  ftatue  of  the  late 
queen  Anne,  carved  by  Mr.  Ryfbrack,  to  be  erec- 
ted, on  the  pedeftal  of  which  fhe  infcribed  a  cha- 
racter of  her  majefty.  This  town  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  but  has  no  particular  manu- 
facture :  it  has  two  markets,  held  on  Wednefdays 
and  Saturdays  ;  and  three  fairs,  which  are 
kept  on  the  25th  of  March,  the  17th  of  June, 
and  the  29th  of  September,  for  horfes,  cows  and 
fheep. 

At  Kingsbury,  about  a  mile  north-weft 
of  St.  Alban's,  was  a  palace  of  the  Saxon  kings, 
which  was  demolifhed  in  the  reign  of  king  Ste- 
phen. 

Redburn,  a  large  village  about  four  miles 
north-weft  of  St.  Alban's,  is  a  great  thorough- 
fare, feated   on  the  ancient   Roman   way  called 
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Watlingftreet,  and  has  fevcral  inns.  Camden 
imagines,  that  the  Roman  ilation  named  Durobri? 
vac  was  at  this  place,  but  Borfley  would  have  that 
Aatioii  to  be  either  at  Dunftable  or  Fenny  Strat- 
ford. This  village  has  four  fairs,  which  are  held 
oa  the  firft  Wednefday  after  New-year's-day  ; 
the  firll  of  January  ;  oil  Wednefday  in  Eafter 
we^k,  and  on  Wednefday  in  Whitfun-week,  for 
toys.  This  village  was  anciently  very  famous 
for  the  pretended  relicks  of  Amphibalus  the  mar- 
tyr, who  converted  St.  Aibanus  to  chrlftianity» 
In  this  village  was  a  cell  of  a  prior  and  a  few  Be- 
nedictine monks  from  St.  Alban's,  dedicated  to 
St.  Amphibalus  the  martyr  and  his  companions. 
This  cell  was  in  being  in* the  year  1 195. 

At  St.  Julian's  near  St.  Alban's  was  an  hof- 
pital  for  leprous  men,  and  about  the  year  1190, 
Garinus,  or  Warine,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's, 
founded  in  the  fields  adjoining  an  hofpital  for 
poor  fick  and  leprous  women,  dedicated  to  th^ 
Virgin  Mary.  This  was  called  St.  Mary  de  la 
Pray^  de  Pratis,  or  de  Pree,  and  at  length  became 
fo  well  endowed,  that  there  were  maintained  in  it 
a  priorefs  and  feveral  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Be- 
nedid.  Cardinal  Wolfey,  about  the  year  1528, 
procured  a  bull  from  pope  Clement  the  Eighth, 
for  the  fuppreiHion  of  this  houfe,  and  annexing  it 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's ;  but  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  he  obtained  a  grant  of 
it,  with  all  the  lands  belonging  to  it,  for  bimfelf. 
After  the  cardinal's  attainder,  the  king  gave  it,  by 
vyay  of  exchange,  to  St.  Alban's  abbey. 

About  (even  miles  to  the  northward  of  St.  Al* 
ban's  is  Flamsted,  which  is  fituated  a  little  out 
of  the  road,  and  had  formerly  a  charter  for  hold- 
ing a  market  on  Thurfdays,  and  a  fair,  that  v/as 
to  continue  five  days,  but  they  have  been  long 
difufed.     The  church   ftands  on  a  hill,  and  has 

three 
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three  handfome  ifles,  with  a  fquare  tower  and  a 
lofty  rpire  covered  with  lead  ;  and  in  the  chancel 
are  feveral  monuments.  In  this  parifh  Roger  de 
Toney  founded  a  fmall  priory  for  a  priorefs,  and 
ten  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  in  the  reign 
of  king  Stephen,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Giles, 
and  valued  at  the  difiblution  at  30  1.  19  s.  8  d.  a 
year.  The  land  here  is  clay  mixt  with  flints, 
which  lie  fo  thick,  that  after  a  fhower,  itfeems  to 
be  nothing  but  a  heap  of  flones,  and  yet  it  bears 
very  good  corn. 

We  ihall  now  enter  this  county  at  Rickmans- 
woRTH  on  its  fouth-eaft  borders.  The  name  of 
this  town  is  faid  to  be  a  corruption  of  Rickmearef- 
wea'^th,  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  from 
its  fituation  on  a  ncck'of  land,  almoll  furrounded 
by  a  nam.elefs  river,  which  runs  into  the  Coin,  and 
forms  a  confiderable  pool  of  v/ater.  It  ftands 
low,  in  a  black,  mooriih,  cold  foil,  ten  miles 
fouth  by  weft  of  St.  Alban's,  and  eighteen  from 
London.  It  is  governed  by  two  conftables,  and 
■two  headboroughs.  The  church  is  a  handfome 
ftruclure,  and  has  a  tower,  and  there  are  feveral 
monuments  in  the  church  and  chancel,  Here  is  a 
charity-fchool  for  twenty  boys  and  ten  girls,  with 
two  alms-houfes,  one  for  five  widows,  and  the 
other  for  four.  There  are  feveral  mills  upon  the 
neighbouring  ftreams,  which  occafion  a  great 
quantity  of  wheat  to  be  brought  thither  ;  but  as 
the  town  flands  low,  the  meadows  are  mooriib, 
cold  and  moffy  ;  nor  are  the  higher  grounds,  ef- 
pecially  on  the  north  fide,  more  fertile,  they  be- 
ing ftony  and  barren.  It  has  a  fmail  market  on 
Saturdays,  and  three  fairs,  which  are  held  on  the 
2cth  of  July,  and  the  24.th  of  November,  for 
horfes,  black  cattle,  flieep  and  hogs  ;  and  on  the 
Saturday  before  the  third  Monday  in  September, 
for  hiring  fervants. 

This 
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This  town  gave  birth  to  Sir  Thomas  White, 
merchant-taylor  of  London,  who  founded  Glocef- 
ter-hall,  and  St.  John's  college  in  Oxford. 

About  a  mile  fouth-eaft  of  Rickmanfworth  is 
More  Park,  in  which  is  a  fine  houfe  feated  on 
the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  has  been  efteemed  the  bed 
piece  of  brick-work  in  England.  It  belonged  to 
thedukeof  Monmouth,  and  hisdutchefs,  on  whom 
it  was  fettled  by  marriage,  fold  it  in  the  year  1720 
to  Benjamin  Hefkins  Stiles,  Efq;  who  built  a  fouth 
front  of  ftone  with  colonades,  and  an  opening  was 
made  through  a  hill  that  obllrucled  the  view  to- 
wards Uxbridge.  A  north  front  was  alfoerecSted, 
and  the  hill  towards  Watford  cut  through  for  a 
vifta.  In  digging  this  hill,*  there  were  found  veins 
of  fea-fand,  with  mufcles  in  it.  This  houfe  af- 
terwards belonged  to  the  late  lord  Anfon. 

About  four  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Rick- 
manfv/orth  is  Watford,  by  fome  fuppofed  to 
have  been  originally  called  Watlingford.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Coin,  and  had  anciently  a  ford 
at  the  fouth  end  of  the  town,  from  whence  it  is 
fuppofed  to  have  its  name;  but  others  tell  us, 
that  the  Pretorian,  or  Confular  way,  made  by  the 
Romans,  called  Watlingftreet,  croffes  the  Coin- 
near  it,  and  pafTes  on  to  Verulam,  whence  it  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Watlingford.  It  is  fituated feven 
miles  to  the  fouthward  of  St.  Alban's,  and  feven- 
teen  weft  by  north  of  London,  and  coniifts  of  one 
long  ftreet,  which  is  extremely  dirty  in  the  win- 
ter ;  and  the  waters  of  the  river,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  town,  are  frequently  fo  much  fwelled  by 
floods,  as  to  be  impalTable.  The  church  ftands 
near  the  town,  and  contains  three  large  ifles,  a 
chancel,  with  tv/o  chapels  on  each  fide,  and  a 
fquare  tower.  Here  is  a  hand  fome  free-fchool 
built  in  1709,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fuller,  with  a 
eharity-fcbool  for  forty  boys,  who  are  both  taught 
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iind  cloathed ;  and  feveral  alms-houfes.  The 
market,  which  is  on  Tuei'days,  is  well  fupplied 
with  provifions  and  other  neceflaries  ;  and  there 
is  a  fair,  on  Trinity-Monday  and  Tuefday  for 
horfes,  cows,  (lieep,  and  the  hiring  of  fervants. 

Cashiobury,  near  Watford,  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  feat  of  the  kings  of  Mercia,  during  the 
heptarchy,  till  OfFa  gave  it  to  the  monaftery  of 
St.  Alban's.  It  was,  however,  bellowed  by  Henry 
the  Eighth  on  Richard  Morifon,  Efq;  from  whom 
it  pafTed  to  Arthur,  lord  Capel,  baron  Hadham, 
and  from  him  defcended  to  the  earls  of  Eflex,  who 
have  here  a  noble  feat  ere(Sled  in  the  form  of  an 
H,  with  a  large  park,  adorned  with  fine  woods 
and  walksj  The  front  faces  the  fouth-ea{f,  and 
looks  directly  on  the  houfe  in  More  park  ;  before 
it  is  a  fine  dry  lawn,  which  immediately,  after 
the  heavieft  rains,  may  be  rode  or  walked  on,  as 
on  the  dried  downs ;  a  little  below  the  houfe  is  a 
river,  which  winds  through  the  park,  and  in  the 
drieft  feafons  runs  with  a  fine  flream,  that  affords 
plenty  of  moft  forts  of  frefh-water  fifh.  On  the 
north  and  eaft  fides  of  the  houfe  are  walks  thro' 
woods,  planted  by  the  famous  Le  Notre,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second  ;  but  moft  of  the 
walks  are  too  narrow  for  their  length,  and  too  re- 
gular for  the  modern  tafte.  On  the  other  fide  of 
the  river,  the  ground  rifcs  to  a  confiderable  height, 
which  afirords  an  agreeable  variety  ;  for  part  of 
them  being  covered  with  woods,  appearing  at  a 
proper  diftance  from  the  front  of  the  houfe,  have 
a  fine  efi^evft. 

From  Watford  a  road  extends  north -weftward 
to  Buckingham,  in  this  road  is  Abbots  Lang- 
ley,  which  is  fituated  on  a  hill,  four  miles  to  the 
north- weft  of  Watford,  and  five  miles  fouth-weft 
of  St.  Alban's.  A  little  to  the  eaft  of  King's 
Langley,  to  which  king  John  granted  the  manor 

of 
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of  this  place,  in  order  to  cloath  the  monks  of  ths 
abbey  there.  The  church  is  feated  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  and  has  a  handfome  tower  at  the 
weft  end.  This  place  gives  the  title  of  baron  to 
the  lord  Raymond,  who  has  a  feat  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

This  town  is  famous  for  giving  birth  to  pope 
Adrian,  the  only  Englifliman  that  had  ever  the 
honour  of  fitting  in  the  papal  chair.  His  origi- 
nal name  was  Nicholas  Breakfpear.  Being  re- 
fufed  admittance  into  the  monaftery  of  his  native 
place,  he  travelled  into  France,  where  he  became 
a  regular  clerk  in  the  monaftery  of  St.  Rufus  in 
Provence,  and  was  afterwards  chofen  fuperior  of 
that  houfe.  In  1146,  Pope  Eugenius  the  Third 
created  him  cardinal  biftiop  of  St.  Alba,  and  fent 
him  to  convert  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  whom 
he  reclaimed  from  idolatry.  At  his  return  to 
Rome,  he  was  received  with  great  marks  of  ho- 
nour ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  pope  Anaftafius, 
who  had  fucceeded  Eugenius,  the  bifhop  of  Alba, 
was  unanimoufly  advanced  to  the  papal  throne, 
and  took  the  name  of  Adrian.  He  died  Septem- 
ber the  I  ft,  1 1 59,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  pon- 
tificate, and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's  church  at 
Rome. 

King's  Langley  is  fituated  about  a  mJIe  to 
the  weft  of  Abbots  Langley,  and  is  fo  called  from 
its  being  anciently  one  of  the  royal  feats  of  the 
kings  of  England.  King  Edward  the  Third  built 
a  palace  here,  in  which  his  fon  Edmund  of  Lang- 
ley was  born  and  buried.  The  palace,  park  and 
manor,  were  given  by  James  the  Firft,  to  his 
eldeft  fon  prince  Henry,  and  after  his  death,  to 
prince  Charles,  who  after  he  came  to  the  throne, 
granted  it  to  Sir  Charles  Morifon,  for  ninety-nine' 
years,  from  whom  it  has  pafled  into  feveral  hands. 

Here 
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Here  was  a  houle  of  preaching  friars,  faid  to  be 
firft  founded  by  Roger,  the  fon  of  Robert  Helly, 
an  Engliih  baron,  but  enlarged  in  buildings,  and 
encreafed  in  revenues,  by  the  munificence  of  Ed- 
ward the  Firil,  Edward  the  Second,  Edward  the 
Third,  and  Edward  the  Fourth,  fo  as  to  exceed 
all  the  houfes  of  this  order  in  England,  it  being 
valued  on  the  fupprefTion  at  122  1.  a  year.  Queen 
Mary  reftored  this  houfe  to  a  priorefs  and  nuns; 
but  it  was  finally  diffolved  in  tne  £rft  year  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  gave  the  revenues  to  the  bifhop  of 
Ely,  and  his  fuccefiors. 

About  feven  miles  to  the  northward  of  Wat- 
ford is  Hempstead,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  great  growth  of  hemp 
in  that  place.  It  ftands  among  hills,  upon  a  fmall 
river  called  the  Gade,  and  is  a  pretty  populous 
place,  five  miles  eaft  of  Berkhamlted,  and  twen- 
ty-fix north-weft  of  London.  The  church,  which 
is  near  the  town,  has  a  handfome  tower,  with  a 
tall  foire,  which  is  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
place,  and  has  a  good  ring  of  bells.  7  his  tov/n 
was  incorporated  by  king  Henry  the  Eighth.  It  is 
governed  by  a  bailiff,  and  the  inhabitants  are  im~ 
powered  to  have  a  common  feal,  and  a  pye-pow- 
der-court,  at  the  market  and  fairs.  The  market 
is  efteemed  one  of  the  greateft  in  England  for 
wheat,  2O5OCO  1.  a  week  being  often  returned  on- 
ly for  meal ;  and  befides  the  trade  in  corn  and 
ineal,  feveral  thoufand  pounds  a  week  are  return- 
ed in  ftraw-hats.  The  market  is  on  Thurfdays, 
and  it  has  a  fair  on  the  firft  Thurfday  after  Whit- 
fun-week,  for  horfes,  cows,  flieep,  and  hiring 
fervants. 

Berkhamsted  is  fituated  on  the  borders  or 
Buckinghamfhire,  five  miles  eaft  of  Hempftead, 
nine  miles  fouth  of  Dunftablc,  and  thirty  miles 
from  London.     Its  name  fignifies  a  town  among 

hills. 
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hills.  King  Henry  the  Second  kept  his  court  here, 
and  granted  the  town  feveral  privileges,  particu- 
larly that  its  merchants  ftiould  pafs  free  of  toll  and 
cuftom,  not  only  through  England,  but  through 
Normandy,  Acquitain,  and  Anjou ;  and  that  no 
judicial  procefs  ftiould  be  executed  by  any  of  the 
king's  officers  within  its  liberties,  except  by  its 
own  high  fteward,  coroner,  and  bailiffs  ;  that  no 
market  fliould  be  kept  within  the  diftance  of  fe- 
ven  miles,  and  that  the  inhabitants  ftiould  not  be 
obliged  to  attend  any  afTizes  or  feflions.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  it  v/as  a  borough  ;  and 
in  the  fourteenth  of  king  Edward  the  Third,  it 
fent  members  to  parliament.  To  the  manor, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  town,  there  be- 
long fifty- three  townftiips,  which  are  obliged  to 
pay  homage,  and  choofe  conftables  here.  Of 
thefe  townfhips  eleven  are  in  this  county,  fifteen 
in  Buckinghamfhire,  and  twenty-feven  in  Nor- 
thamptonfhire.  King  James  the  Firfl,  whofe  chil- 
dren were  nurfed  here,  made  it  a  corporation,  by 
the  name  of  bailiff  and  burgefles  of  Berkhamfled 
St,  Peter.  The  burgefTes  were  tv/elve,  who  chofe 
a  recorder  and  town-clerk,  and  had  a  prifon  ;  but 
the  corporation  was  fo  impoveriftied  by  the  civil 
wars,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Firft,  that 
the  government  dropped,  and  has  not  fince  been 
renewed. 

Berkhampfted  is  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  is  a 
pretty  large  place,  and  has  a  handfome  broad 
ftreet  of  a  confiderable  length.  The  church,  which 
{lands  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  is  a  fpacious  edi- 
fice, dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  has  many  chapels 
and  oratories.  Tlie  roof  is  fupported  by  twelve 
pillars,  on  eleven  of  which  are  reprefentations  of 
eleven  of  the  apoftles,  with  each  of  them  a  fen- 
tence  of  the  Creed  ;  and  on  the  twelfth  pillar,  is 
a  figure  of  St.  George  killing  the  dragon.     Here 
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IS  a  free  grammar  fchool,  which  is  a  handfome 
brick  ftru6ture  well  endowed,  the  king  being  pa- 
tron, and  the  warden  of  All-Souls  college  in  Ox- 
ford vifitor.  One  of  the  chapels  in  the  church, 
called  St.  John's  chapel,  is  ufed  only  by  the 
mafter,  ufhers,  and  fcholars,  of  this  freefchool. 
Here  is  alfo  a  charity-fchool,  and  an  alms-houfe, 
built  by  Mr.  John  Sayer  and  his  wife,  who  en- 
dowed it  with  1300  1.  far  the  maintenance  of  fix 
poor  widows.  They  have  a  market  on  Thurf- 
days,  befides  their  ancient  market,  on  Mondays  ; 
and  three  fairs,  which  are  held  on  Shrove-Mon- 
day,  and  -Whit-Monday,  for  cattle  ;  and  on  the 
25th  of  July,  for  cheefe. 

That  this  was  a  Roman  town  evidently  ap- 
pears from  the  coins  and  other  remains  of  antiqui- 
ty frequently  dug  up  here.  In  the  time  of  the 
heptarchy,  the  kings  of  Mercia  refided  here  ;  and 
here  Wightred,  king  of  Kent  and  Mercia,  held 
a  parliament  in  the  year  697.  Here  alfo  were 
publiflied  the  laws  of  king  Ina.  It  had  an  an- 
cient caflle  built  on  the  north  fide  of  the  town, 
made  exceeding  ftrong  by  the  Saxons,  v^^hich  was 
rebuilt  by  Moreton,  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother 
to  king  William  the  Conqueror  ;  but  being  raz- 
ed, on  account  of  a  rebellion  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Second,  the  ground,  with  the 
manor,  fell  to  the  crown.  King  Henry  the  Se- 
cond kept  his  court  at  Berkhampiled,  and  grant- 
ed great  privileges  to  the  place.  The  caftle  was 
afterwards  rebuilt,  and  in  the  reign  of  king  John 
was  befieged  by  the-  dauphin  of  France,  in  con- 
junftion  v,^ith  the  barons,  and  the  defendants  held 
out  till  they  had  an  order  from  the  king  to  fur- 
render.  The  caftle  being  at  length  demoliflied,  a 
large  houfe  was  built  out  of  its  ruins,  but  what 
now  remains  of  it  is  only  the  third  part,  the  other 
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two-thirds  being  deftroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Firft. 

In  the  reign  of  king  John  there  were  here  two 
hofpitals  of  poor  and  infirm  perfons,  one  of  them 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptift,  and  the  other, 
which  was  both  for  brothers  and  fifters  lepers,  to 
St.  John  the  Evangelift,  the  cuftody  of  both  of 
which  was  granted  by  GefFrey  Fitz  Pierce,  earl  of 
Eflex,  to  the  houfe  of  St.  Thomas,  of  Aeon  in 
London.  There  were  lilcewife  in  this  town,  in 
the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Second,  an  hofpital 
of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  and  an  old  hofpital 
called  St.  James's,  from  St.  James's  well,  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  High-ftreet. 

Thomas  Ken,  a  pious  prelate  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  was  born  at  this  town,  in  July  1637. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchefter  fchool,  and  at 
New  college,  and  Winchefter  college,  in  Ox- 
ford. In  1675,  which  was  the  year  of  the  jubi- 
lee, he  travelled  to  Rome,  and  was  wont  to  fay, 
that  he  had  reafon  to  thank  God  for  his  travels, 
inafmuch  as  he  returned  from  them  with  a  more 
thorough  conviction  of  the  purity  of  the  reformed 
religion,  than  he  had  formerly  been  imprelTed  with. 
He  afterwards  became  chaplain  to  king  Charles 
the  Second,  and  to  the  princefs  of  Orange ;  and 
in  1685,  was  advanced  to  the  biftiopric  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fame 
year  he  attended  king  Charles  the  Second,  on  his 
death-bed  ;  and  acquitted  himfelf,  on  that  deli- 
cate occafion,  with  a  piety  and  prudence  which 
did  honour  to  his  charadter.  In  the  following 
reign,  he  oppofed,  with  great  zeal,  the  progrefs 
of  popery  j  and  was  one  of  the  feven  bilhops  who 
were  committed  to  the  tower,  on  account  of  their 
fubfcribing  a  petition  to  his  majefty  againft  the 
declaration  of  indulgence.  He  refufed,  however, 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  to  take  the  oaths  to" 
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Ving  William  and  queen  Mary,  and,  for  that  rea- 
Con,  was  deprived  of  his  bifhopric.  Upon  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  queen  Anne  to  the  throne,  he  was  al- 
lowed a  penfion  of  200  1.  a  year,  which  he  en- 
joyed till  his  death.  He  expired  March  the  19th, 
171  J,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of 
Froome-Selwood,  in  his  own  Hiocefe.  He  wrote 
an  Expofition  of  the  Church  Catechifm  ;  Prayers  for 
the  Ufe  of  the  Bath  ;  Evangelical  Hymns  j  and  fomc 
other  pieces. 

Tring  is  fituated  four  miles  north- weft  of 
Berkhamfted,  and  thirty-three  north-weft  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  is  the  moft  weftern  town  in  the  county. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  in  the  time  of 
the  Saxons,  gave  name  to  a  hundred,  of  which  it 
was  the  capital.  It  is  now  a  fmall  but  neat  place, 
yet  has  a  large  handfome  church,  with  a  chapel  at 
the  eaft  end,  and  a  tower,  in  which  is  a  ring  of  fix 
bells  ;  and  in  the  chancel  are  feveral  fine  m.onuments  5 
the  church  and  chancel  were  not  very  long  ago 
beautified  and  wainfcoted  by  Sir  Richard  Ander- 
fon  and  Mr.  Gore.  It  has  a  confiderable  mar- 
ket for  corn,  on  Fridays,  and  the  town  has  the 
privilege  of  two  fairs,  on  June  29,  and  Septem- 
ber 29 ;  but  the  firft  is  not  obferved,  and  the 
other  is  only  for  hiring  fervants.  Near  this  town 
is  a  park  of  three  hundred  acres,  and  a  very  fine 
wood ;  and  at  a  village  called  Little  Tring,  in 
this  parifh,  rifes  one  of  the  heads  of  the  river 
Thames.  . 

We  muft  not  leave  this  place  without  m-ention- 
ing  a  melancholy  inftance  of  the  fuperftition  of 
the  vulgar.  In  April  175 1,  a  fellow  who  kept 
a  public  houfe  in  this  town,  imagining  himfelf 
to  be  bewitched,  by  one  Ruth  Ofborne  and  her 
hufband,  harmlefs  people  above  feventy  years  of 
age,  had  it  cried  at  feveral  market  towns,  that 
they  were  to  be  tried  by  ducking  on  a  particular 
IM  2  day. 
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day.  This  occafioned  a  vaft  concourfe.  The  pa-' 
ri(h  officers,  who  were  men  of  fenfe,  removed  the 
old  couple  from  the  workhoufe,  into  the  church, 
for  lecurity;  but  the  blind  fury  of  the  mob  was 
not  to  be  appeafed  ;  for  milTing  them,  they  dcmo- 
lifhed  part  of  the  workhoufe,  and  feizing  the  go- 
vernor, threatened  to  drov/n  him,  and  fire  the 
houfe.  The  poor  wretches  were  at  length,  for 
the  public  fafety,  delivered  up;  on  which  the 
mob  ftrippcd  them  naked,  and  having  tied  their 
thumbs  to  their  toes,  wrapped  them  in  two  dif- 
ferent flieets,  then  dragged  them  two  miles,  and 
threw  them  into  a  muddy  llream.  After  much  duck- 
ing and  ill  ufage,  the  oW  woman  was  thrown 
naked  on  the  bank,  almofl  choaked  with  mud, 
and  expired  a  few  minutes  after,  fhe  being  kicked 
and  beat  with  flicks,  even  after  fhe  was  dead.  To 
add  to  this  barbarity,  they  put  the  dead  witch,  as 
they  called  her,  in  bed  with  her  hufband,  and 
tied  them  together.  The  old  man  afterwards  re- 
covered, but  did  not  appear  as  an  evidence.  For  this 
crime,  one  Thomas  Colley,  the  moft  a6live  of 
the  rabble,  fufFered  death. 

We  (hall  now  enter  this  county  by  the  great 
northern  road,  which  enters  it  at  Waltham  Crofs, 
and  leads  northward  to  Hertford.  Waltham 
Cross,  alfo  called  West  Waltham,  is  a  poft 
and  market  town,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river 
Lea,  which  divides  this  county  from  EfTex,  and 
feparates  Waltham  Crofs  from  Waltham  Abbey, 
at  the  diflance  of  twelve  miles  from  London.  It 
takes  its  diftjnguifhing  epithet  from  the  crofs  built 
here  by  Edward  the  Firft,  in  honour  of  Eleanor 
his  queen,  whole  corpfe  refled  here  in  its  way 
from  Lincolnfnire  to  London.  That  princefs's 
effigies  are  placed  round  the  pillar,  with  the  arms 
of  her  confortj  and  thofe  of  her  own,  namely 
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England,  Caftile,  Leon  and   PoI(^ou,  which  are 
ftill  in  part  remaining,  though  greatly  defaced. 

About  tv/o  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Waltham 
Crofs  is  Theobalds,  a  pleafant  village,  in  the 
parifti  of  Chefhunt,  fituated  by  the  New  River. 
Here  a  magnificent  feat  was  erecled  by  the  great 
lord  Burleigh,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
The  gallery,  fays  Hentzner,  was  painted  with  the 
genealogy  of  the  kings  of  England  ;  and  from 
thence  was  a  defcent  into  the  garden,  which  was 
encompafTed  with  a  moat,  filled  with  water,  and 
large  enough  to  have  the  pleafure  of  rowing  in  a 
boat  between  the  ftirubs  ;  it  was  adorned  with  a 
great  variety  of  trees  and  plants,  labyrinths  made 
with  much  labour,  a  fountain  with  its  bafon  of 
white  marble,  and  v>'ith  columns  and  pyramids, 
Thefummer-houfe  was  built  feniicircularly,  and  in 
the  lower  part  were  the  twelve  Roman  emperors 
in  white  marble,  alfo  a  table  of  touch-ftone  ^  the 
upper  part  of  it  v/as  fet  round  with  leaden  cifterns, 
into  which  water  was  conveyed  through  pipes. 
This  feat  the  lord  Burleigh  gave  to  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  his  younger  fon,  in  whofe  time  king  James 
the  Firft  ftaid  there,  for  one  night's  refrelhment, 
on  his  coming  out  of  Scotland,  to  take  pofleffion 
of  the  throne,  and  met  with  a  noble  reception  ; 
when  he  was  fo  delighted  with  the  place,  that  he 
afterwards  gave  Sir  Robert  the  manor  of  Hatfield 
Regis  in  exchange  for  it ,  and  not  long  after, 
created  him  earl  of  Salifbury.  King  James  en- 
larged the  park,  and  encompaffed  it  with  a  wall 
ten  miles  round.  This  palace  he  frequently  vi- 
fited,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  hunting  in 
Enfield  Chafe,  and  Epping  Foreft  ;  and  at  lall:  di- 
ed there.  But  in  the  civil  wars  it  was  plundered 
and  defaced.  King  Charles  the  Second  granted 
the  manor  to  George  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle  ; 
but  it  reverting  again  to  the  crown  for  wzmt  of 
M  ^  heirs 
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heirs  male,  king;  William  the  Third  gave  it  i^ 
William  Bentinck,  whom  he  created  earl  of  Port- 
land, and  from  him  it  defcended  to  the  duke  his 
grand fon.  The  great  park,  a  part  of  which  is  in 
Hertfordfhire,  and  a  part  in  Middlefex,  is  now 
converted  into  farms. 

In  this  village  are  feveral  houfes  belonging  to 
perfons  of  diftin6lion,  and  in  this  neighbourhood 
^Richard  Cromwell,  who  had  abdicated  the  pro- 
tcdorfhip,  refided  in  a  very  private  manner  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

Cheshunt,  which  is  fituated  about  three  miles 
to  the  north-eaft  of  Theobalds,  is  thought  by  fom.e 
to  be  the  Durolitum  of  Antoninus,  which  he 
places  fifteen  miles  from  London,  and  ftands  near 
-fhe  military  way  called  Erminftreet.  In  Kilf- 
more  field,  weft  of  Chefliunt,  are  the  remains  of 
a  camp,  where  an  oblong  fortification  is  yet  re- 
maining, and  a  rampart  and  ditch  are  very  vifible, 
for  above  a  hundred  yards.  King  Edward  the 
Third  gave  Chefhunt  the  privilege  of  a  market, 
which  has  been  long  difcontinued.  It  con- 
fifts  chiefly  of  a  long  ftreet,  and  has  a  church  and 
meeting-houfe.  A  Benedidine  nunnery,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  founded  here  be- 
fore the  year  11 83,  and  augmented  with  the  lands 
and  tenements  of  the  canons  of  Cathale,  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  king  Henry  the  Third, 
yet  at  the  general  diffelution  it  was  valued  at  no 
more  than  14  1.   i  s.  a  year. 

HoDSDON,  or  HoDDESDON,  is  3  great  thorough- 
fare town  on  the  north  road,  feated  on  the  river 
Lea,  three  miles  fouth  of  Ware,  and  eighteen 
north  of  London.  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  this 
town  a  grammar-fchool  by  charter,  and  endowed 
the  town  with  certain  privileges.  It  had  former- 
ly a  chapel  ere£led  in  the  middle  of  the  town  for 
the  eafe  of  the  inhabitants  y  but  through  negli- 
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pence,  it  became  in  time  fo  ruinous,  that  it  has 
been  pulled  down,  and  nothing  is  remaining  but 
the  part  on  which  the  clock  is  placed.  An  almf- 
houfe  was  founded  here,  fo  early  as  the  jeign  of 
king  Henry  the  Sixth,  by  Richard  Rf .  ^^/'^ 
cf  London,  and  anceftor  to  the  late  earls  of  \\ar. 
wick.  This  town  has  a  good  market  on  1  hurl- 
days  for  all  forts  of  corn,  and  a  fair  on  the  29ta 

of  Tuly,  for  toys. 

Hertford,  or  Hartford,  tne  county-town, 
was  called   by  the  ancient  Britons  Durocobrivae 
or  Red  Ford,  from  the  fuppofition  that  the  gravel 
at  the  ford  over  the  Lea  was  red  j  whence  fome 
have  thought  the  prefent  name  derived  from  the 
Saxon   Herudford,  or  Herotford,  which  has  the 
fame  fignification  j  but  Dr.  Gibfon  derives  Hart- 
ford from  a  hart,  this   county  formerly  abound- 
in<T  in  deer;  and   the  arms  of  the  town  bemg  a 
ha'^t  couchant  in  the  water,  feems  to  confirm  the 
opinion  5  befides  the  foil,  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
ty, is   not  red  ;  for  thefe  reafons  fome  choofe  to 
write  the  name  Hartford.  It  is  pleafantly  feated  m 
a  fweet  air  and  dry  vale,  twenty-three  miles  from 
London,  and  was  of  fome  note  in  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Britons.      The  Saxon  kings  often  kept 
their  court  here  ;  and  upon  thefirft  divifion  of  the 
kino-dom  into  counties,  it  was  made  the  county 
town.     King  Alfred  built  a  caftle  to  defend   the 
town  and  neighbourhood  againft  the  Danes,  who, 
in  their  light  pinnaces,  came  up  from  the  Thames, 
by  the  river  Lea,  as  far  as  Ware,  and  there  ered- 
ed  a  fort,  whence  they  made  frequent   fallies  to 
plunder  and  deftroy  the  country.     The  manor  of 
Hertford  being  veiled  in  king  Edward  the  Elder, 
he  built  a  borough,  and  fortified  it  with  a  wall  of 
turf,  for  the  defence  of  his  tenants.     The  manor 
continued  vefted  in  the  king,  but  the  bailiff,  un- 
der-bailifF,     and   other   officers,     were  annually 
M  4  chofen 
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chofen  by  the  burgeflfes  of  the  town  ;  the  bailie 
was  allowed  by  the  king  twenty  ihilllngs  a  year 
for  a  livery  gown,  and  the  porter  of  the  caftle 
was  nominated  by  the  king,  who  paid  him  two- 
pence a  day:  the  burgefles  chofe  a  ftev/ard  to 
keep  courts  for  the  borough,  where  rents  were  paid, 
controverfies  determined,  wills  proved,  by-laws 
made,  offenders  punifhed,  and  fines  affefled ;  and 
the  governors  of  the  caftle  were  ufually  the  fhe- 
Tiffs  of  Hertfordfhire  and  EfTex.  This  town  fent 
members  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  king  Ed- 
Vv^ard  the  Firft,  but  after  the  feventh  of  Henry  the 
Eifth,  the  bailiff  and  burgeffes  defiring  to  be  ex- 
cufed,  on  account  of  their  poverty,  this  was  dif- 
continued  till  the  twenty-fecond  of  James  the 
Firft.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  the 
Itandard  of  weights  and  meafures  was  fixed  here; 
and  queen  Mary  rendered  this  a  corporation,  by 
the  name  of  bailiffs,  and  fixteen  burgeffes.  In 
the  twenty-fifth  and  thirty-fifth  years  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  when  the  plague  raged  in  London, 
Michaelmas  term  was  kept  here,  and  a  new  char- 
ter was  granted  by  that  queen,  by  the  ftile  of  a 
bailiff,  eleven  capital  burgeffes,  and  fixteen  affif- 
tants.  King  James  the  Fiift  granted  the  town 
another  charter,  with  the  ftile  of  the  mayor,  bur- 
geffes, and  commonalty,  to  have  ten  capital  bur- 
geffes, and  fixteen  affiftants,  the  mayor  to  be 
chofen  out  of  the  burgeffes,  by  both  the  burgeffes 
and  affiftants  ;  but  the  town  is  now  governed  by 
a  mayor,  a  high  fteward,  who  is  generally  a  no- 
bleman, a  recorder,  nine  aldermen,  a  town-clerk, 
a  chamberlain,  ten  capital  burgeffes,  fixteen  af- 
fiftants, and  two  ferjeants  at  mace. 

Hertford  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  Y, 
and  has  a  caftle  placed  between  the  two  horns, 
in  which  is  the  feflions  houfe  for  the  county.  It 
■  has  likewife  a  county  goal.     It  had  formerly  five 
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churches,  which  arc  now  reduced  to  two,  and  has 
feveral  meeting-houfes  of  dilTenters.  The  churches 
are  named  All  Saints,  and  St.  Andrews  ;  the  for- 
mer is  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  tov/n,  and 
has  a  lofty  fpire  covered  with  lead,  and  eight  bells, 
bcfides  an  organ,  and  a  handfome  gallery,  for  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  borough,  and  for  the 
governors  of  Chrift- church  hofpital  in  London, 
who  have  creeled  a  handfome  ftru-dlure  for  fuch 
children  as  either  want  health,  or  are  too  young  for 
that  hofpital.  St.  Andrews  is  only  remarkable  for 
giving  its  name  to  one  of  the  (Ireets.  Here  is  a 
free  grammar-fchool,  founded  in  the  reign  of  king 
James  the  Firft,  by  Richard  Hale,  Efq;  who  en- 
dowed it  with  40  1.  a  year,  and  placed  it  under  the 
government  of  the  corporation;  but  the  mafter  is 
appointed  by  Mr.  Hale's  heirs  or  reprefentatives. 
The  houfe  is  a  handfome  ftrudlure,  and  not  many 
years  ago  was  rebuilt.  Here  are  likcwife  three 
charity-fchools,  one  erected  by  the  inhabitants  for 
forty  boys,  who  are  taught  and  cloathed  by  fub- 
fcription  ;  another  for  twenty-five  children,  and 
a  third  for  twenty  children,  both  taught  at  the 
expence  of  private  perfons.  This  town  gives  the 
title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Conway  ;  and  there 
are  feveral  fine  feats  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
chief  commodities  of  this  town  are  wheat,  malt, 
and  wool  :  and  it  is  faid,  that  no  Icfs  than  five  thou- 
fand  quarters  of  malt  are  ufually  fent  weekly  to 
London,  from  this  town,  by  the  river  Lea*  The 
market  is  on  Saturdays,  and  there  are-  four  fairs, 
which  are  held  on  the  Saturday  fortnight  before 
Eafter,  the  i2th  of  May,  the  5th  of  July,  and 
the  8th  of  November,  for  horfes  and  other  cattle. 
It  ought  not  to  be  omitted-,  that  the  tov.'n  has 
been  much  hurt  by  turning  the  great  northern 
road,  which  formerly  led  through  it,  through  the 
town  of  Ware, 
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In  this  town  was  a  priory  of  Benediftine  monks,, 
fubordinate  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  built  by 
bifhop  de  Limefie,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  or  the  beginning  of 
that  of  William  Rufus,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  It  was  endowed  at  the  difTolution 
with  72I.   14.S,  a  year. 

About  three  miles  to  the  eaflward  of  Hertford 
is  Ware,  which  is  thought  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  a  kind  of  dam  called  a  Wayre,  or  Wear,  an- 
ciently made  to  ftop  the  current  of  ftreams,  a  con- 
je6ture  rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  abun- 
<lance  of  water  here,  which  frequently  obliged 
the  inhabitants  to  make  wears  and  fluiees  to  pre- 
lerve  the  town,  and  the  adjoining  lands,  from  in- 
liiidations.  It  is  feated  in  a  valley  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  Lea,  twenty-two  miles  north  of  London, 
and  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  thoroughfares 
in  the  county,  and  alfo  one  of  the  beft  poft  towns 
on  the  north  road.  Ware  was  founded  in  the 
year  914  by  order  of  Edward  the  Firft,  and  be- 
gan to  increafe  in  buildings,  and  to  be  of  fome  note 
in  the  reign  of  king  John,  when  the  high  road  to 
the  north,  which  before  went  through  Hertford, 
was  turned  through  this  town  by  Sayer  de  Quincy 
lord  of  the  manor.  The  town  confifts  of  one 
ilreet,  about  a  mile  long,  with  feveral  back  ftreets 
and  lanes,  well  inhabited.  The  church  is  large,, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  and  has  a  handfome 
gallery,  ereded  by  the  governors  of  Chrift- church 
hofpital  in  London  ;  but  the  fchool,  which  was 
formerly  for  the  younger  children  of  that  hofpi- 
tal, is  removed  to  Hertford ^  which  is  thought  to 
enjoy  a  purer  air.  There  is  here  a  charity-fchoolj 
and  (even  alms-houfes,  well  endowed.  This  town 
has  been  famous  for  its  great  bed,  which  is  much 
vifited  by  travellers,  it  being  twelve  feet  fquare, 
and  is  faid  to  hold  twenty  people.     It  was  kept  at 
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the  crown,  but  now  at  the  bull.  There  are  here 
feveral  good  inns  for  the  accommodation  of  travel- 
lers. The  town  has  a  great  market  for  corn  and 
malt  on  Tuefdays  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  five  thou- 
fand  quarters  of  malt  are  frequently  fent  in  a  week 
to  London  by  the  barges,  which  generally  return 
laden  with  coals.  Here  are  alfo  two  fairs,  held 
on  the  laft  Tuefday  in  April,  and  the  Tuefday 
before  St.  Matthew's  day,  for  horfes  and  other 
cattle. 

The  plenty  of  water  about  this  town  gave  rife 
to  that  admirable  project  of  cutting  a  channel 
from  thence,  and  thus  forming  a  New  River  for 
fupplying  London  with  water  ;  which,  as  we  have 
already  faid,  was  formed  by  the  great  Sir  Hugh. 
Middleton. 

Hugo  de  Grentemaifnil,  lord  of  the  town  of 
Ware,  before  the  year  ic8i,  gave  to  the  monks 
of  St.  Ebrulf,  at  Utica  in  Normandy,  the  church, 
of  St.  Mary  here,  with  all  the  tythes  belonging  to 
it,  and  two  pieces  of  land,  upon  which  it  became 
a  cell  to  that  abbey,  and  was  fo  well  endowed, 
that  upon  the  feizure  of  the  alien  priories,  by  king 
Edward  the  Third,  during  his  war  with  France, 
this  was  farmed  at  200  1.  a  year.  After  the  fup- 
preffion  of  thefe  foreign  houfes,  this  was  given 
in  the  third  year  of  Henry  the  Fifth  to  the  monks 
of  Shene  :  king  Henry  the  Sixth  annexed  it  for 
fome  time  to  St.  Mary's  abbey  near  Leicefter,  but 
it  was  afterwards  reftored  to  Shene,  and  as  a  part 
of  its  pofTeffions,  granted  by  king  Henry  the 
Eighth,  to  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge.  In  the 
north  part  of  the  town  was  an  houfe  of  Francif- 
can  or  grey  friars. 

Sir  Richard  Fanfhaw,  an  able  ftatefman  and 
excellent  poet,  of  the  feventeenth  century,  was 
born  in  1607  at  Ware-park,  near  this  town,  and 
educated  under  the  learned  Thomas  Farnaby,  and 
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afterwards  at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  ITai- 
ving  completed  his  education  by  making  the  tour 
of  Europe,  he  was,  in  1635,  appointed  refident 
at  the  court  of  Spain  ;  and  returning  thence  in 
1641,  he  adhered  fteadily  to  the  royal  caufe,  and 
fufFcred  feverely  for  his  loyalty  during  the  troubles 
that  enfued.  In  1651,  he  was  taken  prifoner  at 
the  battle  of  Worcefter,  and  committed  to  clofe 
cuftody  in  the  city  of  London  j  but  having  ob- 
tained permiffion,  on  account  of  the  bad  fiate  of 
his  health,  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  he 
retired  to  Tankerley-Caftle  in  Yorkfhire,  where 
•he  compofed  feveral  poems,  and  made  a  good 
Jiumber  of  tranfiations,  Upon  the  reftoration  of 
Icing  Charles  the  Second,  he  was  appointed  maf- 
ter  of  requefts,  and  fecretary  for  the  Latin 
tongue ;  and  in  1662  he  was  fent  ambafTador  to 
the  court  of  Portugal,  where  he  negociatcd.  the 
marriage  of  his  mafter  with  the  Infanta  Donna 
Catharina,  daughter  of  king  John  the  Fourth. 
^\bout  two  years  after,  he  went  in  the  fame  qua- 
lity to  the  court  of  Spain;  and  upon  his  arrival 
at  Cadiz,  was  received  with  fuch  marks  of  honour 
and  diftindtion,  as  had  never  been  paid  to  any 
former  ambafTador.  Having  fully  executed  his 
commilTion  at  Madrid,  he  was  preparing  to  fct 
out  on  his  return  for  England,  when  being  feized 
with  a  violent  fever,  he  died  June  the  i6th,  1666, 
the  very  day  on  which  he  propofcd  to  begin  his 
journey.  His  body  was  brought  over  to  Eng- 
land, and  interred  in  the  parifh  church  of  Ware, 
ainongthofe  of'his  anceflbrs.  He  tranflatcdinto 
Xnglilh  verfe  the  PdJIcr  Fido  of  Giiarini,  the 
fourth  book  of  Virgil's  ^neis,  two  odes  of  Ho- 
race, he.  He  likewife  writ  feveral  original 
pieces,  fome  of  which  have  been  publiihed,  and 
others,  ilill  remain  inmanufcript. 

At  Stansted  Thiel,  about  two  miles  to  the 
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fouth  of  Ware,  Sir  "William  de  Goldington,  in 
J  315,  founded  a  college  or  chantry  for  a  mafter 
and  four  fecular  priefts  at  the  altar  of  St.  Mary, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret;  but  in  1429, 
William  Gray,  bifliop  of  London,  finding  that  the 
revenues  were  alienated  and  divine  fervice  neglec- 
ted, he  obtained  the  king's  leave  to  difTolve  this 
college,  and  annex  all  its  poffellions  to  the  priory 
of  Elfing  Spittle  in  London  ;  from  which  houfe 
were  afterwards  fent  two  regular  canons  to  refide 
here,  and  perform  divine  fervice. 

InLEMMON  Field  near  Weftmill,  or  Wades- 
mill,  not  far  from  "Ware,  three  Roman  wine  vef- 
feis  were  dug  up  in  the  year  1729.  They  v/ere  of 
a  pale  reddifh  earth,  and  in  form  refembled  the 
Roman  Amphora,  with  two  handles,  and  pointed 
at  the  bottom,  in  order  to  fix  them  in  the  ground. 
Thefe  vefiels  were  eighteen  inches  below  the  fur- 
face,  and  filled  with  earth  and  chalk-uones  of  ihe 
iieighbouring  foil.  Many  human  bodies  have  been 
dug  up  neai-  this  place,,  but  though  the  ground 
around  them  was  black,,  they  did  not  feem  to  have 
"been  burnt,  but  by  their  {hallow  burial,  appeared 
to  have  been  left  there  after  a  battle.  At  Round- 
%vood  near  Wefimill,  is  about  an  acre  of  ground 
entrenched  ;  as  there  is  alfo  at  Campwood,  not  far 
diilant. 

Seven  miles  north  of  Ware^  raid  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tp.nce  to  the  eaft  of  the  great  north  road,  is 
Stakdon,  a  fmall  town,  fituated  feven  miles 
weft  of  Stortford,  and  twenty-nine  north  of  Lon^ 
don.  The  church  is  feated  near  the  town,  and 
h:i£  three  ifles,  but  the  tower  ftands  at  a  little  dif- 
tance  from  the  eail  end  of  the  foiuh  ifle.  This 
town  has  a  market  on  Fridays,  but  no  fairs. 

Gilbert  de  Clare  havin";  o-iven  the  church  of 
btandon,  with  his  vineyard  and  a  hundred  and 
forty  acres  of  land,  in  the  reign  of  king  Stepi.en, 
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to  the  knights  hofpitalers,  here  was  a  preceptorj^ 
or  place  of  relidence  for  fome  of  the  fifters  of  that 
order,  till  they  were  all  colleded  together  in  1 1 80 
at  Buckland  in  Somerfetfhire. 

In  this  parifh  was  alfo  an  hermitage  founded 
by  William,  an  anchorate,  which  Richard  de 
Clare,  earl  of  Hertford,  gave  to  his  monks  of 
Stoke,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  the  Firft,  who  are  faid  to  have  a  cell 
here,  which  in  after-times  appears  to  have  been  a 
fecular  free  chapel. 

At  RowNEY,  a  village  near  Standon,  Conan, 
duke  of  Britain  and  earl  of  Richmond,  founded 
a  nunnery  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Baptift,  about  the  tenth  year  of 
^  Henry  the  Second,  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  the  revenues  were  fo  wafted,  that  they  were 
not  then  fufficient  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair, 
and  to  fupport  the  priorefs  and  convent ;  they 
therefore  refigned  them  into  the  hands  of  John 
Fray  their  patron,  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer ;  upon* which,  he,  with  the  king's  licence, 
appropriated  the  lands  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
chantry  prieft,  who  continued  till  the  diflblution,- 
when  the  hofpital  or  free  chapel  was  valued  at 
13 1.   10  s.  gd.  a  year. 

We  (hall  now  leave  the  north  road  to  vifit 
Stortford,  or  Bishop's  Stortford,  which 
is  fituated  feven  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Stan- 
don, and  thirty-one  north-north-eaft  of  London. 
This  was  in  Camden's  time  a  fmall  town,  but  it 
is  now  confiderably  improved,  it  being  a  tho- 
roughfare to  Cambridge  and  New  Market,  and 
has  feveral  convenient  inns.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  ford  or  paffage  over  the  river  Stort, 
which  runs  at  the  bottom  of  the  town,  and  the 
addition  of  bifhop  is  given  to  it,  from  its  belong- 
ing to  the  bifliops  of  London,     The  town  is  built 
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in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  the  four  ftreets  facing  the 
cardinal  points.  There  is  here  a  flourifhing 
fchool,  with  a  large  handfome  fchool-houfe, 
which  was  built  not  many  years  ago,  and  is  an  or- 
nament to  the  town.  A  caftle  was  built  here  by 
William  the  Conqueror  foon  after  he  obtained 
the  crown  of  England,  upon  a  fmall  fleep  artifi- 
cial hill,  to  defend  and  prote£l  the  trade  of  the 
town,  and  alfo  to  keep  the  people  in  fubjedtion. 
It  was  kept  up  by  the  bifhops  of  London  till  a- 
bout  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  John, 
who,  upon  account  of  an  interdict  from  the  pope, 
caufed  the  caftle  to  be  demolifhed,  but  he  made 
the  town  a  borough,  authorizing  the  inhabitants 
to  choofe  its  own  officers,  and  fend  members  to 
parliament ;  but  it  has  long  loft  thefe  privileges. 
The  bifhop  of  London  appoints  a  bailiff"  here  for 
what  is  called  his  liberty  ;  and  to  him  are  directed 
iherifFs  wan  ants,  to  be  executed  in  this  and  feve- 
ral  of  the  neighbouring  parifhes.  The  bailifF 
has  here  a  right  to  ftrays,  and  the  toll  of  corn  and 
cattle  in  its  market  and  fairs.  The  bifhop  holds 
his  courts-leet  and  baron  at  the  manor  of  Padmore, 
at  the  north  end  of  the  town.  The  church  ftands 
on  a  hill  in  the  midft  of  the  place,  and  has  a 
handfome  tower,  a  fpire  fifty  feet  high  covered 
with  lead,  and  a  fine  ring  of  eight  bells.  It  had 
an  organ  fo  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  and  is  thought  to  be  very  ancient,  be- 
caufe  in  one  of  the  windows  were  the  names  and 
pictures  of  king  Athelftan,  St.  Edward,  and  kino- 
Edward.  Here  is  a  grammar-fchool,  built  about 
half  a  century  ago  by  the  contribution  of  the 
gentry,  both  of  this  county  and  of  EfTex :  it 
ftands  in  the  High  ftreet  upon  arches,  under  which 
are  fhops  and  a  market :  it  fronts  the  church-yard, 
and  confifts  of  three  rooms  ;  the  front  to  the  ftreet 
iS  the  grammar-fchool,  and  the  two  wings  are  the 
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wrlting-fchool  arid  library,  to  which  every  fcho- 
}ar  gives  a  book  on  his  leaving  the  fchool.  Here 
are  alfo  two  alms-houfes.  The  town  has  a  mar- 
ket on  Thurfdays,  and  three  fairs,  on  Hoiy- 
Thurfday,  the  Thurfday  after  Trinity- Sunday^ 
and  on  the  lOth  of  October,  for  horfes  and  other 
cattle. 

Sawbridgeworth,  or  Sabridgworth, 
commonly  called  Sapsford,  is  faid  to  take  its  name 
from  the  lord  Say,  who  anciently  owned  this  ma- 
nor. It  is  fituated  three  miles  fouth  of  Bifhop's 
Stortford,  and  in 'the  reign  of  king  Edward,  the 
inhabitants  obtained  a  charter  for  a  weekly  mar- 
ket, which  is  held  on  Wednesdays  ;  and  for  two 
fairs,  on  the  23d  of  April,  and  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober, for  horfes.  In  the  church  were  monks 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry 
the  Firft,  or  in  that  of  king  Stephen. 

Returning  back  into  the  great  north  road  near 
Standon,  we  fhall  proceed  from  thence  to  Puc- 
KERIDGE,  which  is  only  a  hamlet,  feated  in  the 
road  a  little  to  the  north  of  Standon  ;  but  has  fe- 
veral  good  inns  for  the  entertainment  of  travel- 
lers. Here  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Se- 
cond was  a  free  chapel,  in  which  was  a  chantry. 

Proceeding  northward  from  thence,  you  come 
to  BuNTiNGFORD,  a  good  thoroughfare  town  on^ 
the  road  from  Ware  to  Royflon,  fttuated  at  the 
ford  of  a  little  river  called  the  Rib,  at  the  alliance 
of  thirty-two  miles  from  London.  It  is  fituated 
upon  the  Roman  road  called  Erminfureet,  and  has 
a  market  on  Mondays,  with  two  fairs,  one  held 
on  the  29th  of  June,  and  the  other  on  the  30th  of 
November,  for  pedlars  ware.  This  town  ftands 
in  four  pariilies,  to  one  of  which  called  Lav  lion, 
it  is  a  chapclry.  The  chapel  is  a  handfome  biick 
flruefure,  finillicd  in  1626.  DocStor  Seth  Ward,; 
biiliop  of  Sarum,    Vv'ho  was   brought    up   at  tiie 
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free-fchool  here,  gave  four  fcholarfliips  of  twelve 
pounds  a  year  to  ChrilVs  college  in  Cambridge,  to 
be  enjoyed  by  four  fcholars,  natives  of  Hertford- 
fhire,  educated  at  this  fchool,  till  they  are 
mafters  of  arts.  He  alfo  founded  and  endowed 
a  fumptuous  aims-houfe  for  four  ancient  men, 
and  as  manv  ancient  women,  who,  from  a  ftate 
of  affluence,  were  reduced  by  misfortunes  to  po- 
verty. 

The  above  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  who  was  a  learned 
divine,  a  good  inathematician,  and  a  worthy  pre- 
late in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  born  here, 
and  had  his  education  at  the  fchool  of  his  native 
place,  and  at  Sidney  college  in  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  became  a  fellow.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  wars  he  adhered  to  his  majefty  ;  but  he  afw 
terwards  fided  with  the  men  then  in  power,  and 
was  appointed  Savilian  profcffor  of  Aftronomy, 
and  prefident  of  Trinity-college  in  Oxford.  Both 
thefe  places,  hov»^ever,  he  loll  at  the  refloration  ; 
but  he  was  foon  after  prefented  by  king  Charles 
the  Second  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry 
in  London.  In  1662  he  was  advanced  to  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Exeter,  and  about  five  years  after  was 
tranflated  to  that  of  Salilbury,  where  he  founded 
The  College  cf  Mat r 072s,  for  the  maintenance  of 
ten  clergymens  w^idows.  He  likewife,  as  hath 
been  already  obferved,  eftablifhed  a  charitable 
foundation  at  his  native  town  of  Buntingford. 
He  might,  \{  he  had  pleafed,  have  been  tranflated  to 
the  rich  fee  of  Durham  ;  but  he  thought  proper 
to  decline  it.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life 
he  loft  the  ufe  of  his  reafon  ;  and  dying  January 
6,  1689,  ^^^  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Sal  if- 
bury.  His  works,  which  are  partly  philofophi- 
cal,  partly  mathematical,  and  partly  theological, 
were  publifhed  at  different  times,  and  in  difterent 
forms. 

On 
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On  returning  into  the  great  north  road,  which 
we  left  at  Biiniiingford,  we  fliall  proceed  north- 
ward toBARKV/AY,  which  is  thirty-five  miles 
north  of  London ;  and  being  a  confiderable  tho- 
roughfare in  the  north  road,  has  feveral  good 
inns,  and  is  a  populous  flourifhing  town.  It  has 
a  church,  in  which  are  feveral  handfome  monu- 
ments, and  a  chapel  of  eafe,  called  Northamfted, 
about  a  mile  from  it,  to  which  the  vicars  are  in» 
ducted  with  the  church.  It  has  a  market  on  Sa- 
turdays, and  a  fair  on  the  20th  of  July,  for  ped- 
lars ware. 

At  BiGGiNG,  or  Gigging,  near  this  town, 
was  an  old  priory  or  hofpital,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  for  a  mafter,  chaplains,  and  feve- 
ral poor  people. 

From  hence  a  road  proceeds  toRoYSTON,  which 
is  fituated  partly  in  Cambridgefhire,  and  partly  in 
this  county,  and  v/hich  we  have  already  defcri- 
bed  in  treating  of  Cambridgefhire. 

We  fhall  now  enter  the  north  road,  which  leads 
from  Barnet  through  Hatfield  to  Stevenage  and 
Baldock. 

Hatfield,  or  Bishops  Hatfield,  was  ori- 
ginally called  Heathfield,  from  its  being  fituated 
on  a  barren  heath,  and  was  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Bifhops  Heathfield,  from  its  belonging 
to  the  bifhops  of  Ely.  It  flands  on  the  north 
road,  about  the  diflance  of  twenty  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  had  once  a  royal  palace,  in  which  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth  received  his  education,  and  from 
whence  both  that  prince  and  queen  Elizabeth  were 
conducted  to  the  throne.  The  church  is  a  redlo- 
ry  in  the  gift  of  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  who  is  nov/ 
in  pofTeflion  of  the  palace.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
crofs,  and  has  a  handfome  tower  fleeple,  and  fe- 
veral monuments.  Here  are  two  charity-fchools, 
and  a  market,  which  is  kept  on  Thurfdays,  with 
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two  fairs,  which  arc  held  on  the  23d  of  April,  and 
the  1 8th  of  06^ober,  for  toys. 

From  hence  the  road  extends  north  to  Steve- 
nage, which  is  alfo  feated  in  the  road  from  Lon- 
don to  York,  at  the  diftance  of  thirty-two  miles 
from  London.  The  church  is  built  upon  a  hill, 
from  whence  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  its 
name,  it  being  at  firft  called  Stevenhaught.  The 
fpire  of  this  flrudure  is  large,  and  covered  with 
lead,  and  has  a  ring  of  fix  bells.  Here  is  a  free- 
fchool,  an  hofpital,  called  All  Chriftian  Souls 
Houfe,  and  other  charitable  foundations,  It  has 
a  market  on  Fridays,  and  four  fairs,  namely,  on 
the  ninth  day  before  Eafter,  on  the  ninth  day  be- 
fore Whitfuntide,  on  the  15th  of  July,  and  the 
firft  Friday  in  September,  for  hawkers,  pedlars, 
and  a  little  cheefe. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  Stevenage  near  the  road 
are  certain  hills,  thrown  up  in  the  fame  form,  as 
thofe  which  the  Romans  ufually  raifed  for  foldiers 
flain  in  battle  ;  but  fome  think,  they  were  done 
by  the  Danes,  becaufe  not  far  from  them,  there  is 
a  place  called  Danes-End.  Norden  informs  us, 
that  the  incurfions  of  the  Danes  were  flopped 
here,  by  their  receiving  a  remarkable  overthrow. 

About  three  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Steve- 
nage is  Benningtcn,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  river  Bean  on  which  it  ftands.  Here  Berdulfe, 
king  of  the  Mercians,  had  a  palace,  where 
he  often  refided.  It  pafled  through  feveral  hands, 
but  was  at  length  entirely  demolifhed.  John  de 
Benfted  obtained  a  grant  for  a  court-leet,  a  mar- 
ket on  Wednefdays,  and  a  fair  to  be  held  in  this 
place ;  but  the  market  is  difcontinued,  tho'  the 
fair  is  ftill  kept  on  the  29th  of  June,  for  pedlars 
ware. 

We    fhall     now    return  to  Stevenage,    from- 

whence 
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whence  a  road  extends  northward  to  Baldock, 
and  north-weft  to  Hitch  in. 

Baldock  is  feated  between  two  hills  in  a 
chalky  foil,  thirty-eight  miles  north  of  London, 
and  is  moft  remarkable  for  the  number  of  malfters 
that  live  here.  It  is  a  pretty  large  town,  and.  in 
the  middle  of  it  is  a  handfome  church,  with  three 
chancels  and  a  fine  tower,  in  which  is  an  exxel- 
lent  ring  of  fix  bells.  Amons;  other  confiderable 
benefactions  to  the  poor  of  this  place,  Sir  John 
Winne  gave  iiool.  to  build  fix  alms-houfes,  and' 
purchafe  lands  to  raife  an  annuity  of  40  s.  each- 
for  every  poor  perfon  fettled  in  them.  The  mar- 
ket, which  is  held  on  Thurfdays,  is  very  confide- 
rable both  for  corn  and  malt ;  and  there  are  here 
five  fairs,  which  are  held  on  the  Wednefday  after 
the  24th  of  February,  on  the  laft  'J'hurfday  in 
May,  on  the  6th  of  Auguft,  the  2d  of  OC^ober, 
and  the  iith  of  December,  v^hich  are  all  confi- 
derable for  cheefe,  houfliold  goods  and  cattle. 

Four  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Baldock,  and 
out  of  the  road,  is  Ashwell,  which  is  a  hand- 
fome place,  feated  on  the  very  edge  of  the  coun- 
ty, on  the  banks  of  the  river  Rhee,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  feveral  fprings  that  ifTue  out  of  a  rock 
at  the  fouth  end  of  the  town.  By  ancient  records 
it  appears,  that  thisplace  was  once  a  fmall  borough, 
and  had  a  market,  with  four  fairs,  but  at  prefent 
it  has  neither.  The  church  is  a  handfome  ftruc- 
ture,  with  a  fine  tower,  and  a  lofty  fpire  ;  and  in 
it  are  fome  remarkable  tombs.  Several  fmall  do- 
nations have  been  given  to  the  poor  of  this  place. 
Upon  a  hill  in  Harborough-field,  in  this  parifti, 
are  evident  marks  of  a  Roman  fortification,  it  be- 
ing a  large  fquare  work,  confiftingof  twelve  acres, 
enclofed  with  a  trench  or  rampart,  and  Roman 
toins  are  frequently  dug  up  there.  This  is  thought 
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to  be  one  of  the  Caftra  Exploratorum  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Between  Caldecot  and  Hin^xworth,  two 
villages  near  Aftiwell,  on  the  borders  of  Cam- 
bridgefhire,  feveral  Roman  antiquities  were  difco- 
vered  in  the  year  1724,  particularly  urns  full  of 
afhes  and  burnt  bones  ;  feveral  human  (keletons, 
not  more  than  a  foot  below  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  with  a  brafs  tribulus,  glafs  lachrymatories, 
fix  fmall  glaffe?,  pateras  of  fine  red  earth,  and 
fome  other  things. 

Five  miles  fouth-wefl  of  Baldock  is  Hitchin", 
or  Hitching,  faid  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Hitchend,  which  the  town  was  originally  called, 
from  its  fituation  at  the  end  of  a  wood,  named 
Hitchwood,  which  does  not  now  reach  fo  far  as 
the  town.  It  is  feated  in  a  pleafant  valley,  four- 
teen miles  north  of  St.  Alban's,  and  thirty-five 
north-north-wefiof  London.  The  church,  which 
ftands  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  is  a  handfomc 
ftru6lure,  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  long,  and 
fixty-feven  broad,  with  three  chancels,  and  a 
tower  twenty-one  feet  fquare,  in  which  is  a  ring  of 
fix  bells.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  bailiff,  and 
four  conftables,  two  for  the  town,  and  two  for  the 
out-parts  ;  and  is  divided  into  the  three  wards  of 
Tilthoufe,  Bridge  and  Bancroft ;  and  is  thought 
to  be  the  fecond  town  in  the  county  for  the  num- 
ber of  houfes  and  inhabitants.  It  has  a  free-fchool, 
a  charity-fchool,  and  eight  alms-houfes.  Confi- 
derable  quantities  of  malt  are  made  in  the  town, 
and  it  has  a  great  market  on  Tuefdays  for  all  forts 
of  grain.  It  has  likewife  three  fairs,  held  on  the 
2d  of  April,  the  30Lh  of  May,  and  the  12th  of 
October,  for  a  few  cattle.  Near  the  town  is 
found  a  flony  fort  of  marie,  which,  tho'  by  itfelf, 
is  fitter  for  lime  than  manure,  yet  when  mixed 
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with  a  fofter  marie,  that  alfo  abounds  here,  great- 
ly enriches  the  land. 

On  a  piece  of  land,  called  New  Bigging,  near 
a  church  in  Hitchin,  was  a  fmall  priory,  endow- 
ed at  the  fuppreflion  with  13  1.  16  s.  a  year,  but 
is  now  converted  into  a  fchool-houfe ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  town  was  a  houfe  of  friars  Carmelites, 
founded  by  king  Edward  the  Second,  about  the 
year  1316,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary; 
but  at  the  general  fuppreflion  it  was  valued  at  no 
more  than  4  I.  9  s.  4  d.  a  year. 

The  manor  of  Wimley,  or  Wimondley 
Magna  near  Hitchin,  is  held  by  the  lord,  upon 
condition  that  on  the  coronation-day,  he  performs , 
the  office  of  cup-bearer  to  his  fovereign  :  the  cup, 
which  confifts  of  filver  gilt,  is  returned  to  the  cup- 
bearer, as  the  fee  of  his  office  ;  and  this  has  been 
appendant  to  this  manor  ever  fmce  the  conqueft. 

At  Hexton,  about  four  miles  weft  of  Hitchin, 
on  the  borders  of  Bedfordfhire,  is  a  ftrong  oval 
camp  fituated  on  a  hill,  near  which,  on  another 
hill,  is  a  barrow  or  mount,  and  near  this  place  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Danes  and  Edward 
the  Elder. 

Ravensborough  Caftle,  at  a  fmall  diftance 
to  the  fouth  of  Hexton,  is  an  oblong  camp  that 
extends  about  fixteen  acres,  with  an  entire  forti- 
fication, and  fo  well  defended  by  nature,  that  a 
thoufand  men  might  keep  it  againft  all  the  force  of 
a  great  army. 

Befides  the  extraordinary  perfons  already  men- 
tioned, as  being  born  in  feveral  towns  of  this 
county,  it  has  produced  the  following. 

Edmund  Gunter,  an  excellent  mathematician, 
and  profelTor  of  aftronomy  in  Grefham  college, 
was  born  in  Hertfordfhire  in  1581,  and  educated 
at  Weilminfter-fchool,  and  Chrift-church  college 
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lEn  Oxford.  He  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity  ;  but  his  favou- 
rite ftudy  wzs  mathematics,  in  which  he  made  a 
prodigious  progrefs.  He  vi^as  the  inventor  of  feve- 
ral  inftruments  of  great  ufe  in  the  pradtical  parts 
of  that  fcience  ;  and  made  the  nev^^  projection  of 
the  fedor,  which  from  him  is  called  Gunter's 
fcale,  of  both  which  he  gave  a  large  defcription. 
He  likevvife  made  that  capital  difcovery  in  magne- 
tifm  ;  that  the  variation  of  the  needle  varies  \  i.  e. 
that  it  is  not  always  the  fame  in  the  fame  place. 
He  died  at  his  apartments  in  Grefham  college, 
December  the  loth,  1626,  in  the  forty-fifth  year 
of  his  age. 

Edmund  Waller,  a  celebrated  Lyric  poet, 
was  born  March  the  3d,  1605,  at  Colefiiill 
in  Hertfordihire.  Being  little  more  than  an  in- 
fant at  the  death  of  his  father,  who  left  him  an 
eftate  of  3500 1.  per  annum,  he  was  carefully 
educated  at  Eton-fchool,  and  at  King's  college  in 
Cambridge.  Here  he  made  fuch  a  rapid  progiefs  in 
his  ftudies,  that  by  the  time  he  had  attained  to  the 
fixteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  judged  fit  for  a  feat 
in  the  great  council  of  the  nation  ;  and  accordine;- 
ly  was  chofen  member  of  the  lower  houfe,  in  the 
third  parliament  of  king  James  the  Firfl:.  In  little 
more  than  two  years  after  he  wrote  his  poem  upon 
the  danger,  which  prince  Charles  (afterwards  king 
Charles  the  Firfl)  efcaped  in  the  road  of  St.  Andere, 
in  his  return  from  Spain.  He  from   thencefor- 

ward became  the  favourite  poet  of  the  times. 
Becoming  a  widower,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  by  the  death  of  his  firft  wife,  the 
daughter  of  a  London  merchant,  he  conceived 
a  moft  ardent  paffion  for  the  eldeft  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Leicefter,  the  lady  Dorothy  "Sidney, 
whom  he  has  immortalized  under  the  feigned  nanie 
oi  Sacbarijfa ;  but  all  his  addrelFes  were  rejeded 
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fey  the  lady,  on  which  being  reduced  to  defpair, 
he  quitted  his  native  country;  and  upon  his  return 
to  it,  was  chofen  member  of  the  long  parliament 
in  1640.  Here  his  conne61ion  with  the  famous 
patriot  Ham.pden,  to  whom  he  was  nephew,  in- 
duced him  to  concur  in  the  meafures  of  the  par- 
liament ;  but  he  foon  after  efpoufed  the  royal 
caufe,  and  even  entered  into  a  plot  for  delivering 
up  the  city  of  London  to  his  majefty.  This  plot 
w-as,  however,  difcovered  ;  and  Mr.  Waller,  after 
being  in  the  moft  imminent  danger  of  a  capital 
punilhment,  was  condemned  in  a  fine  of  10,000  1. 
and  obliged  to  go  into  perpetual  exile.  He  return- 
ed, neverthelefs,  in  a  few  years,  and  fubmitting  to 
the  ruling  powers,  became  a  diilinguilhed  favou- 
rite of  the  protedfor  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  wrote 
three  fine  poems  upon  that  ufurper.  Upon  the 
reftoration  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  he  was 
taken  into  favour  ;  and  wrote  a  copy  of  verfcs 
on  that  occafion.  The  king  obferving  to  him, 
that  he  thought  the?n  much  inferior  to  his  panegyric 
on  Cromwell :  Sir,  faid  Mr.  Waller,  JVe  poets  ne- 
ver fucceed  fo  well  in  writing  truth,  as  in  fiSfion, 
He  continued  thenceforward,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  to  entertain  the  public  with  the  produc- 
tions of  his  Mufe,  and  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
with  his  eloquence  ;  for  he  was  a  no  lefs  excel- 
lent orator  than  poet.  He  died  October  the  21  ft, 
1687.  His  works  have  been  frequently  publifh- 
ed  ;  and  though  remarkable  rather  for  wit  and 
elegance,  than  for  force  and  vigour,  arc  ftill  ad- 
mired. 
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